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WELL ROUNDED CHARACTER. 


It has been said that no man in the sash and door man- 
ufacturing business in a large way is both a manufac- 
turer and a salesman. ; 

This statement is only partially true, for there are 
those who have combined the management of both depart- 
ments of the sash and door business in their own per- 
sons with success; and yet there is unquestionably some 
truth in the saying, inasmuch as the requisites of emin- 
ent success in these departments are so different that 
they are rarely or never combined in one individuality. 

There are some who are expert in the manufacture 
who have little or no talent in the selling, office and 
financial departments, while there are oth- 
ers who are born salesmen and business 
managers who have little or no aptitude 
or liking for the manufacturing end of the 
business. On the other hand there are 
some men. broad enough and with varied 
mental resources sufficient to enable them 
to make a success in both departments 
simultaneously; and yet, going back to 
the saying printed at the beginning of this 
article, it is probably true that every one 
of these versatile men is especially qual- 
ified for one particular branch of the busi- 
ness and makes his greater success there. 

A man who is pre-eminently a sash and 
door manufacturer, but who adds to that 
special ability a broad knowledge of the 
markets and general business methods, and 
so is an example of the all-around sash and 
door man, is Charles F. Curtis, president of 
Curtis Bros. & Co., of Clinton, Ia., and a 
director in all the various institutions in 
which Curtis Bros. & Co. are interested. 

The farms of New York state have con 
tributed an immense number of good men 
to the country. Many of them have been 
great men, most of them have been useful 
men, and, with the heritage of health, clear 
brains and sturdy independence they re- 
ceived from their pioneer ancestors, very 
few of them have made failures in life. 

The student of American development 
notices with interest the lines of migration, 
the racial affinities thereby created and the 
influences of what were originally local or 
sectional characteristics upon the people of 
a wide area. Especially clearly marked is the 
stream along which has flowed the migra- 
tion of the earlier English settlers in New 
England. Less clear but still potential in its 
influence has been the migration to the 
west of the descendants of those who first settled in 
Virginia. The Anglo-Saxon has been an exploring and 
colonizing race. It has never long remained satisfied 
with one conquest, but has always had a yearning for 
the unknown and a hunger for the possibilities that lie 
in the development of the new. It is a remarkable fact 
that the migration of the New England setflers has been 
almost directly west and confined to a comparatively 
narrow breadth north and south. It has stretched across 
New York, northern Ohio, southern Michigan, northern 
Indiana, northern Illinois, turned around Lake Michigan 
into southern Wisconsin, passed directly across Towa, 
and, broken up by the Rocky mountains, spread north 
and south on the Pacific coast. The characteristics of 
these people are everywhere the same. They are the 
“Yankees.” In their better development they are thrifty 
without being stingy; they are public-spirited, inventive 
and have daring tempered by conservatism. They 
believe in the church and the school, however little they 
may patronize the former. 

Of that race is Charles F. Curtis, and its best physical, 
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mental and moral nities was his inheritance. He was 
born near Oxford, Chenango county, N. Y., April 3, 1846. 
His father was John 8. Curtis, a farmer, and both he 
and his wife, who was Elizabeth M. Carpenter, were of 
New England ancestry. Like all the descendants of that 
famous stock, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis believed in giving 
their children an education, and so Charles F. Curtis 
received a common school and academy education, such 
as would fit him for the practical work of life and give 
him an outlook so that his ambition and ideals should 
not be limited. The family removed to Rochelle, IIl., in 
the fall of 1856, again carrying on farming there. 

The story of the early life of one so born and raised is 
in most cases uneventful, and so it was with Mr. Curtis. 





CHARLES F. CURTIS, 


He spent twenty years on the farm and then started 
out for himself. He went to Clinton, Ia., in April, 1866, 
and entered the grocery business as a member of the firm 
of Hemmingway & Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis, with his partner, later in the same year 
decided to go into the manufacture of sash, doors and 
mill work, and so in December, 1866, the firm of Smith, 
Hemmingway & Co. began business as sash and door 
manufacturers. ‘The old shop in which was started this 
little business which later grew to such proportions, 
still stands down toward the river from the office of 
Curtis Bros. & Co. and forms a minor though extremely 
interesting part of the great plant now in operation. 

George M. Curtis, an elder brother of Charles, became 
a member of the firm in April, 1867, having previously 
been in the coal business at Cortland, Ill. J. E. Car- 
penter became connected with the firm in October of the 
same year, and Charles F, and George M. Curtis and J. 
K. Carpenter constituted the firm of Curtis Bros. & Co. 

The history of the business of Curtis Bros. & Co. is 
the history of the wholesale sash and door manufacturing 


business of the centra] west. It has been since its estab- 
lishment one of the leading houses in its line and still 
retains its position. It is as vigorous today as ever and 
has as great weight in the councils of the trade. 

In 1881 the business was incorporated and at the same 
time a factory was built at Wausau, Wis., to take advan- 
tage of the peculiar lumber facilities there and as a 
desirable poiit from which to manufacture goods for a 
certain trade which could not well be reached from Clin- 
ton. Later, this business, which grew with extreme 
rapidity, was incorporated as the Curtis & Yale Com- 
pany, at the head of which is Cornelius S. Curtis, a 
brother of Charles, who has been in charge of the Wau- 
sau establishment from the beginning. The Curtis & 
Yale factory at Wausau is one of the great- 
est in magnitude of output in the country, 
and with its two distributing branches, 
one at Minneapolis and one at Milwaukee, 
the Curtis & Yale Company is one of the 
greatest producing and wholesaling insti- 
tutions in the trade. There were, however, 
other offshoots from the parent business at 
Clinton. One is the Curtis & Bartlett Com- 
pany, at Lincoln, Neb., which was estab- 
lished in 1894, and another, a branch office 
of Curtis Bros. & Co., at Sioux City, Ia., 
established in 1895. 

This development of the 
has been natural, healthy and steady. There 
has been nothing of the “spread eagle” in 


Curtis interest 


the Curtis methods, but they have won the 
piace they hold by strictly legitimate means 
—by making good goods, by treating fairly 
everyone with whom they do business and 
by the force of exceptional ability in al! de- 
partments. The result is that in the aggre- 
gate the Curtis sash and door interests are 
probably the largest in the United States 
and perhaps in the world. 

In all this development Charles F. Cur- 
tis has had a large share, but his particular 
province has been the manufacturing de- 
partment, especially at Clinton. This great 
factory he built and has operated. He has 
made the goods which to a certain extent 
others have sold, though of late years he 
has come to exercise a continually growing 
influence over the entire business, especially 
as his partners, Mr. Carpenter and George 
M. Curtis, have given much of their atten- 
tion to other matters. 

Charles F. Curtis is a pretty big man, 
literally and figuratively. He shows in 
his physique the good effects of his early 
life. He is evidently a man whose digestion 
is good, whose head is never clouded by illness or other 
causes and who is always able and willing to do his share 
in the work of life. He is such a man as it is a pleasure 
Absolutely reliable, broad-minded 
and fair-minded, thinking of others as often as of him- 


to do business with. 


self, he commands the respect of business associates and 
those whom he meets in other circles. Business success 
has not turned his head in the slightest degree. He is as 
approachable and anxious to please as when he was 
selling tea, sugar and spices over the counter and, judg- 
ing the man that was by the man that is, it is altogether 
probable that the groceries he then sold were always 
pure and of full weight, just as now the goods of Curtis 
Bros. & Co., for whose manufacture he is responsible, 
are always to be relied upon. ; 
Charles F. Curtis was married in 1873 to Naney Hos- 
ford, daughter of A. P. Hosford, who established and for 
many years conducted the business known as that of the 
Clinton Lumber Company. Three children grace his 
beautiful home, all daughters, from sixteen to twenty 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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SOLID * * & * 
SATISFACTION 


May be attained in 
divers ways. [hedealer 
in lumber must needs 
have use for the pro- 
ducts which we offer, in 
ample quantity and best 
quality. We, of course, 
refer to 


| | Yellow Pine. 


You have, doubtless, heard us speak of this product before. We 





keep everlastingly at it. It’s a good thing to talk about. If you 
have favored us with orders, you have certainly found “solid 


satisfaction.” 


We have a lot more of this “satisfaction pro- 
ducer” awaiting you. Recall the fact that we have unexcelled 
facilities? None better—Long Leaf from our mills at Keith, La.; 
Short Leaf from our mills at Texarkana, Ark. Pretty good 
resources, you must admit. If you have not tried us on Yellow 


Pine quantity and quality, it’s about time. How about it? 


Cilfal (dal é (ORE ©0. 


R. H. KEITH, President. JOHN PERRY, Gen’!. Manager. 
J. C, SHERWOOD, Auditor. E. E. RILEY, Treasurer. 


Address all correspondence to r 
CHAS. S. een Agent. fat SAS ’ ‘hy, Sf" 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association— 
Sioux City, March 29. 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi—Jack 
son, Miss., April 17 





As the Lumberman forms were being closed this week 
the annual convention of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was in session in Baltimore. A 
brief telegraphic outline of the proceedings appears in 
this issue, but full details will be given next week of 
the greatest meeting ever held by this important body. 

BBP LD LDL LL IIS 

The Lumberman last week suggested as one possibl 
remedy for the export stave abuse the imposition of 
an export duty upon staves. The suggestion was a hasty 
and mistaken one. The constitution of the United 
States contains a clause which has been interpreted as 
an absolute prohibition of an export duty upon any 
products whatsoever, and so other means will have to 
be relied upon to limit the evil. 

OPAPP LDAP ALD LLL 

A retail lumber dealer finds fault with the Lumber- 
man because it urges the maintenance of values during 
this dull period of the year. It does so because it 
believes that the interests of all branches of the trade, 
from the manufacturer to the retailer, would be better 
subserved by a maintenance of present prices than by 
any substantial decline. If the latter should take place 
it would be a serious check to consumption. Lumber 
buyers have waited for values to decline, but are now 
about ready to go ahead with the consumption of lum- 
ber regardless of prices. Let a break in the market 
occur, and the chances are that consumers would be 
encouraged to wait for a still further decline, and that 
there would be a very much less volume of lumber con- 
sumed within the next four or five months than would 
be the case if prices were maintained. The decline of 
business which would follow a break in the market would 
affect the retailers as well as tne wholesalers or manu- 
facturers. If the demand present and prospective were 
not larger than the supply, a decline would be in order, 
but the conditions justify firm prices, and any serious 
break at this juncture would be in violation of the laws 
of trade, and would bring about its own punishment. 

DDD LD LI I I TI I TI 

The pot in which is stewing the Minnesota Nationa] 
Park project is boiling furiously just now. It has been 
and yet is a question as to whether the result of the 
process will be of value or not, but the opposition seems 
to be dying away and there is at least a reasonable 
chance that it will go through in a shape which will be 
of value. It is estimated that there are about 2,000,- 
000,000 feet of pine in the area proposed to be set apart 
as a national forest reservation. This timber would sus- 
tain producing operations amounting to 200,000,000 feet 
a year for ten years. Those who have been expecting to 
secure this timber as the basis for heavy manufacturing 
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operations, to be pushed forward as rapidly as possible 
so that the operators can retire with their profits in a 
few years, would not look with favor upon a plan whicn 
contemplates merely the cutting of the mature timber 
and the preservation of the forest cover intact; but 
lumbermen who are looking to the future and consider 
the subject either from the standpoint of disinterested 
citizens or of the continuance of the lumber business in 
Minnesota, take a different view. ‘ney see that such a 
body of timber, instead of producing 200,000,000 feet a 
year for only ten years, can be made to produee, say, 
50,000,000 feet a year forever, with all the incidental 
advantages which arise from the maintenance of the 
forest cover around the head waters of the Mississippi. 
AAAs 

It is noted tnat the wide-awake retailer of experience 
and capacity seldom expresses any fear of competition 
from poachers. He may not enjoy the contest, but from 
the vantage point of possession he feel himself able 
to hold his ground. 

a 

The cypress industry has made great advancement 
within the last half dozen years in its methods of season 
ing. It used to be open to just criticism for sending out 


imperfectly seasoned stock, but such criticisms are sel- 
dom heard now. In those days it was insisted that noth 
ing but air drying would serve to fit cypress for wood 
workers’ use, and at that the thick air-dried stock was 
often imperfectly seasoned, as would be demonstrated 
when put into doors, house finish and the like. ‘Then it 


was discovered that partially air-dried stock could be put 
into perfect condition by supplementary kiln drying 
and now it has been found that by the careful use of 
proper appliances cypress can be kiln dried directly 
from the saw, though probably the preferred method 
still is a combination of air drying and kiln drying. 
The result is that the cypre upply is both more satis- 
factory and more reliable than it used to be, for the 
erowded if the necds of the market 


seasoning can he 
demand. 
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COST OF SELLING LUMBER. 


The two horns of dilemma which wholesale lum 
bermen have to face nowadays are that traveling men 
are necessary, and that traveling salesmen cost too 
much money More and more it is becoming evident 
that the whole ale lumber concern which wishes to do 
a business of magnitude and do it is in a 


) satisiactory 
way must, as a general rule, employ traveling sale 
men. There are concerns which do busing by mail, 
but they are compa itively few in number, and the 


traveling salesman is more strongly entrenched than 


ever. Kurthermore, the traveling salesman, to be of 
the service he should be to his principals, must be a 
man of such experience, ability and acquaintance as to 
command a good salary. Cheap salesmen do not pay 


Good salesmen do. 

On the other hand, considering the close margin on 
which the wholesale trade has to be done, the selling 
expense through traveling salesmen is a very heavy 


item. It is estimated by some experienced lumbermen 
that, as it now stands, while a few individuals are able 
to dispose of lumber at remarkably low cost, the avei 
ige will probably not fall below 75 cents a thousand 
\s an example of cheapne one concern is known which 
last year charged up only 19 cents a thousand again 

the sales department. On the other hand, one of th 


most successful concerns operating in middle territory 
paid out about $1 a thousand for selling lumber. 

A leading wholesaler not long ago stated that the 
ictual cost of a call on a retailer by a lumber salesman 
does not vary materially from $2 a visit, whether he 
makes a sale or not, and that the average retailer 


receives ten visits from lumber salesmen for every car 
of lumber he purchases. There is this fact, which should 
lead to serious thought on the part of the wholesaler, 
that it is taking from five to ten men to sell one car of 


lumber. 

The only apparent way of escape from the dilemma 
is by the combination of selling departments, perhaps 
after the method followed in the south. 
true that a greater percentage of southern lumber is 
now sold through traveling salesmen than ever before, 
and yet there are probably fewer traveling men in pro- 
portion to the amount sold than at any previous time 
in' the history of the yellow pine trade. This change in 
conditions has been brought about not by consolida- 
tions of business throughout, but by the establishment 
of ‘joint selling agencies by those who at one time were 
competitors. Thus the number of traveling salesmen 
is lessened, and there is a decrease of competition be- 


It is probably 
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tween them with results which are highly beneficial to 
the expense account of the southern mills and to the 
maintenance of values in the market at large. 
Whatever may be the objection to the salesmen on 
account of expense, there seems to be no way of getting 
along without them; and it may be suggested that the 
expense account tells only a part of the story. The 
properly qualified salesman materially lessens the losses 
arising from claims, kicks, and failures. A business of 
large extent can hardly be done by mail without more 
or less friction and incurring of losses. If the direct cost 
of selling is to be charged against the salesman system, 
the saving made thereby should be credited to it. This 
whole question is one which admits of no definite 
answer. It has no universal solution. Nevertheless it 
is one which cannot be ignored, and the wholesaler who 
can strike a proper balance between parsimony and 
prodigality in this direction is the successful one. 


THE NORTHERN LOG CROP. 


Realizing that information as to the prospective 
output of lumber for the coming year is of great impor- 
tance in determining the policy to be pursued by lumber 
buyers, and that particularly the progress of winter 
logging in the north is a subject of especial interest at 
this juncture to buyers of those products and to lum- 
hermen generally, the American Lumberman sent out 
inquiries to leading pine, hemlock, hardwood and white 
edar producers of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
asking for their input of logs for the season up to 
March 1, 1859, and to March 1, 1900, respectively; also 
asking them to give their estimate as to the final out- 
come of logging operations this year as compared with 
the last, expressed in percentage of increase or decrease. 
Up to March 7 replies were received from 152. Many 
of these replies were not comparative, presumably 
heeause those making them did not have at hand the 
information as to the previous year, but enough were 
received to make’ an interesting statement of compara- 
tive conditions. 





White and Norway Pine. 


Of the replies relating to pine, eighty-seven were fully 
mparative as between March 1, 1899, and March 1, 
1900. ‘These replies are grouped by districts as follows: 
Decrease 
No. of per- 
District reports. Mar. 1, 1899. Mar. 1, 1900. cent. 
Minnesota and Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix 
river valleys......... 
Ashland and Duluth dis 
PGE ree vans. cates . 7 106,483,000 115,500,000 *8.5 
Interior Wisconsin..... 34 320,890,000 266,575,000 17.0 
Green Bay shore and up 
per peninsula Michiganl4 116,679,000 
Lake ports of lower 
SORRES boat oe ceuds 10 
Interior mills, lower 
Michigan ....... ‘ P 


4 


152,075,000 83,065,000 45.4 


91,309,000 21.7 


63,950,000 37,400,000 41.5 


22,309,000 20,345,000 8.8 


Totals ...........-87 782,386,000 614,194,000 21.5 

*Increase. 

The only district, therefore, in which there is an 
increase of logs so far put in is at the head of Lake 
Superior. It should be remembered that until within 

short time of March 1 the winter had been very unfa- 
vorable for logging operations. Within the last few 

eeks there has been good Jogging and work is. being 
pushed with the utmost speed. However, there is little 
or no chance of equaling the input of the previous year. 

In answer to the question as to the expected final 
input this winter as compared with last, forty-nine 
replied. Only five expected an increase, eleven antici- 
pated their usual amount, while the remainder expected 
that at the windup the amount would be less than last 
winter. The average decrease as shown by these reports 
is expected to be 12 percent. 

The weather conditions of the last few weeks have 
been a godsend to the white pine producers, and yet 
it is evident enough that there is small probability of 
the log input of 1898-9 being equaled. There can, 
therefore, be no relief in the white pine market except 
as it may come from a pronounced falling off in the 
demand; but the decline in the demand would have to 
be extraordinary indeed to affect the situation. It 
should be remembered that the stocks during the last 
year declined about three-quarters of a billion feet. 
With the year’s output of the mills no larger than last, 
and with stocks at the beginning of the year extremely 
light, there would have to be a remarkable change in 
the demand to lessen the stringency. The only relief 
that can be expected is by substitution of other woods 
for white pine, and this is not probable and hardly pos- 
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sible, unless it be in piece stuff, where hemlock and 
yellow pine may relieve the situation. 


The Hemlock Log Crop. 

Reports as to the output of hemlock for this season 
and last were received from sixty operators, thirty- 
nine of them in Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan and twenty-one in the lower peninsula. 

The comparison as to the conditions on March 1 of 
this year with the corresponding date of last year is as 
follows: 

No. of Inc. per- 
reports. Mar. 1, 1899. Mar. 1, 1900. cent. 
Wisconsin and upper 

Pee 90,428,000 

Lower Michigan........21 70,029,000 


116,735,000 29 
79,368,000 17% 
i) eee 60 160,457,000 196,103,000 22% 
For some reason or other which does not appear on 
the surface, the report as to the expected final input 
of hemlock does not agree with what would be inferred 
from the above table. Twenty-three made an estimate 
as to the increase or decrease of the entire input of the 
season as compared with the previous one, the average 
of which shows an increase of 124 percent. 

The greatest increase of any hemlock district was in 
what we may call the interior of Wisconsin. Wisconsin 
Central railroad mills are showing great activity in 
logging and, in fact, nearly all of the Wisconsin valley 
mills and those on the Ashland branch of the North- 
western railroad. 

The lake ports of lower Michigan promise to increase 
their hemlock output largely, but in the interior of 
Michigan there will be a positive falling off if these 
figures are to be relied upon. 

It should be remembered that the hemlock product 
is so much smaller than that of pine that the percentage 
of increase or decrease does not mean much in com- 
parison. The pine output of the northwest during 1899 
was a trifle over 6,000,000,000 feet, while the hemlock 
product was only 866,000,000, or about one-seventh. 
An increase such as is likely in the hemlock output, 
therefore, will amount to, say, 3 percent of the normal 
pine product. On the other hand this surplus- will be 
almost entirely available for piece stuff and coarse 
lumber uses, relieving the pressure on white pine to 
that extent. Large as the actual increase and input 
was to March 1, and the anticipated increase for the 
season, it falls far short of what was intended last fall. 
There is no question that if the winter had been ordi- 
narily favorable for logging operations the aggregate 
hemlock input would have been at least 50 percent larger 
than in the previous season, and in some important 
localities it would have been double. 

Another thing should be remembered in connection 
with this report. It is from the larger operators who 
have been less hindered by unfavorable weather than 
many of the small ones. A large amount of the hemlock 
produced is turned out by small mills whose logs are 
supplied by farmers and little jobbers who have been 
unable to overcome the adverse conditions that have 
prevailed this winter and who, when good logging weather 
came, were unable to make up the shortage, as a good 
many of the larger operators could do; consequently 
the results are likely to be less favorable than indicated 
in this report. 

Hardwood Logs. 

In regard to the northern hardwood industry the 
reports were less convincing than those in respect to 
either pine or hemlock. To an even greater extent than 
is the case with hemlock, hardwood is put in by smal 
jobbers. It has been thought that there would be an 
erormous increase in the hardwood input, but the 
figures show only a slight excess. From Wisconsin and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan there were thirty-nine 
reports; from lower Michigan, nineteen—the results 
shown being as follows: 


No. of reports. Mar. 1, 1899. Mar. 1, 1900. 
Wisconsin and upper 


Michigan ........ ! 39 65,957,000 —_ 66,186.000 
Lower Michigan.... 19 35,782,000 41,200,000 
Totals .........59 101,739,000 107,886,000 


As these reports come chiefly from the larger opera- 
tors, whose logging facilities are of the best, it may be 
assumed that the average result will not be as good 
as indicated. Referring to those who make reports as 
to the prospects of the entire season’s work, we find 
that the average estimate is for a 9} percent increase. 

White Cedar Products. 

The last subject considered in the reports is the input 

of white cedar. The report blanks furnished by the 


Lumberman in regard to the logging operations of the 
winter contained a provision for reports in regard to 
white cedar input, under the headings “logs,” in feet; 
“poles,” “posts” and “ties,” in pieces. The reports have 
heen arranged, as were those of hemlock and hard- 
woods, according to location west or east of Lake 
Michigan. 

A summary of the twenty-one reports from Wiscon- 
sin and the upper peninsula of Michigan is as follows: 


Percent 


Mar. 1, 1899. Mar. 1,1900. decrease. 


Logs, feet........10,860,000 8,438,000 22% 
Poles, pieces..... 155,000 113,000 25% 
Posts, pieces..... 1,707,000 1,064,000 37 2-3 
TiCh, PrOlOB. 20060 855,000 803,000 6 


The reports from the lower peninsula of Michigan 
number eleven, with the following results: 


Percent 
Mar. 1, 1899. Mar.1,1900. increase. 
Logs, feet........ 3,400,000 4,700,000 
Poles, pieces..... 502,000 503,000 


Posts, pieces..... 90,000 114,000 26 2-3 
Ties, pieces...... 12,000 52,000 433 

The log report means the material that will naturally 
go into shingles and indicates, notwithstanding the 
increase in the lower peninsula, that there will probably 
be a decrease in the white cedar shingle output this 
year. The shortage in poles and posts is very heavy, 
but the strength of the tie market is indicated by the 
slight decrease in the first district reported and the 
heavy, increase in the second. 

Undoubtedly the cedar situation has been more 
affected by adverse logging conditions than that relat- 
ing to any other northern forest product, for there are 
comparatively few large jobbers in the cedar business, 
the product very largely being derived from settlers 
and small jobbers. 

Summing up the whole situation, it seems evident that 
whatever may be the outcome of the logging season, 
which may continue for two or three weeks yet or may 
be cut short off, there can be no oversupply of northern 
lumber this year, except as in hardwoods summer log- 
ging may help out the situation; and that there is 
likely to be a shortage in white pine. Certainly the 
results of the winter’s work are falling far short of 
what was anticipated. 

A study of these figures is commended to those who 
have been doubtful about the trend of the market this 
summer. The only conclusion can be that as far as 
northern products themselves are concerned the market 
will be a firm one, and if any other result is. had it 
will be from the influence of competitive woods. It 
must be remembered, however, that as far as white 
pine is concerned there is in large part no competitor, 
and if there be any decline in the white pine list it 
will be confined to certain items, unless there should 
be some national calamity which would curtail the con- 
sumption by at least 15 percent as compared with 1899. 


YELLOW PINE IN 1900. 


A very interesting table is that compiled by the yellow 
pine clearing house association, the statistical branch of 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, con- 
cerning the shipments and cut of 1899. It gives the 
shipments of each producing state, with the states into 
which these were made. The table as issued by the 
clearing house we have rearranged in the form that 
appears herewith. ‘These figures represent the trans- 
actions of 137 different yellow pine concerns, some of 
which, however, have more than one mill and a few 
of which are sales agencies. The output of 1,616,562,000 
feet for 1899 represented, therefore, an average output 
for each concern of 11,800,000 feet for the year. 

While this report lacks completeness, it is so definite 
in its terms that it is of the highest value in a com- 
parative way and as showing the direction of trade and 
the relations between supply and demand. In regard 
to the latter point, it is to be noticed that the ship- 
ments of the year exceeded the production for the mills 
represented by 83,315,000 feet. The stocks on hand at 
the close of the year were probably the lightest in pro- 
portion to the output known in the recent history of 
the yellow pine industry, and yet the stocks on hand 
were very light as compared with the white pine stocks. 

The stock on hand in yellow pine at the close of the 
year was a little more than 24 percent of the produc- 
tion, while in white pine the remaining supplies at the 
close of the sawing season were 47} percent of the 
year’s output. While it is true that the white pine 
business, owing to the almost universal practice of air 
drying lumber and the necessity of providing stocks in 





Yellow Pine Production and Shipments During 1899, by States. 


Missouri. Ark. and I. T. Texas. 

New England states... ......... 2,185,261 105,375 
er Ear er Oo.) i aetre 
enn. and New Jersey. 16,178 4,211,066 17,926 
MDD. 0.0» cing exes 762,719 7,599,911 4,967,911 
St hus wexdse seews 2,012,124 25,891,494 1,100,853 
I 6 cca Sw sees oo 7,303,496 27,569,263 8,363,925 
IE? nie tense eoti8'6 4,975,567 50,606,399 9,257,446 
EN 5s sb bea eS 1,157,502 13,749,261 2,044,166 
CO SE 35,464 2,938,098 1,625,288 
Wisconsin .......... 61,097 2,370,138 2,856,531 
MEAGRE «60. co cvecccs 51,355,193 69,690,480 22,612,852 
SERED occcccccesces Stel 43,582,996 23,656,690 
en nso 9 0.0 os 19,533,885 21,191,999 21,111,459 
Colo, and So. Dak.... 98,655 5,385,291 5,473,964 
Ind. Ty. and Ok. Ty.. 1,341,16 19,762,897 29,363,332 
DE hictccahophhiows sek eetown 8,368,601 191,880,232 
Tennessee and Kent.. ......... BEES.  sweasewves 
eS eee 45,157 598,861 20,381,440 
Not specified......... 14,557,596 117,169,651 49,818,991 
Thi 5 tik's $i0 b's 04/8 ake s dba bina 25,782.649 ..... Sane 
RE Se 61,129 622,946 48,718,122 
Total shipments. .....139,164,410 446,835,175 438,851,170 
Ok ae 125,156,583 440,854,573 367,784,780 
Stock on hand Jan. 1. 62,924,633 148,892,236 76,029,141 


Louisiana. Mississippi. Ala. and Geo. Total. 
254.046 4,270,208 5,242,529 12,057,414 
209,638 5,446,727 5,521,126 12,180,682 

1,010,177 4,841,310 5,274,712 15,371,369 
2,029,565 4,556,747 771,243 20,687,763 
6,802,152 23,691,082 12,785,998 72,283,703 
9,514,948 23,332,272 9,193,120 80,277,024 

21,292,730 82,882,334 4,081,769 123,096,245 

6,734,524 Joh) Sierras 26,362,185 
1,859,968 2,765,458 14,561 9,238,837 
8,090,901 1,737,077 185,159 10,300,903 
31,683,485 11,010,117 484,533 186,836,660 
25,449,690 DEE + sewwsaerem 128,601,981 
8,529,588 624,640 24,118 71,015,639 
5,673,534 CO ee 16.738.769 
18,415,909 rt pa 63,912,922 
yl SS eS ee ee eee 254,759.315 
7,474,346 21,284,625 15,910,669 46,224,362 
ee “tcp ition sie (see ath Sete 22,682.036 
55,285,241 36,447,885 21,636,824 294,916,188 
25,.075.718 82.424.919 26.138.883 109.422.169 
2,825,235 20,827,598 49,861,523 122,911,553 
289,378,405 229,021,792 157,126,767 1,699,877,719 
282,937,421 240,464,380 159,864,887 1,616,562,074 
62,109,880 82,230,803 19,257,905 391,444,598 


advance for the winter and early spring trade requires 
much heavier stocks than are carried in the south, there 
seems to be too great a difference in the condition of 
the two sections of the country. In the white pine field 
the stocks, large as they were compared with those of 
yellow pine, were so depleted as to be entirely inade- 
quate, and yet the yellow pine supplies were in propor- 
tion only one-half as large. <A great difficulty with 
the yellow pine business has always been the scantiness 
of stocks. It will be on a permanently better basis 
when more complete and larger stocks are considered 
a necessity and are carried. 

The reported production of the different states included 
in the report is not of much account, simply because the 
report is so much more complete in regard to some 
states than it is in others; but when we come to con- 
sider the states in which yellow pine is distributed, the 
report indicates very clearly what are the larger ones. 
Of course the lumber involved is mainly western lumber. 
That is to say, there is very little reported from Ala- 
bama and Georgia, while the Carolinas, Virginia and 
Florida do not appear at all. It is from these South 
Atlantic coast states that New England and the Atlantic 
states generally obtain a considerable portion of their 
yellow pine stock, but from Ohio west, shipments are all 
by rail, and mainly from the states embraced within the 
report. Texas is the great yellow pine consumer of 
all, both because it is a great state with enormous lum- 
ber requirements and because it has no other supply 
than yellow pine and cypress. Missouri is second in 
rank as a consumer, partly because it is a yellow pine 
producing state, while the third in rank is Kansas. 
Closely following it is Illinois and then in order are 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. It may sur- 
prise some to know that Minnesota took over 9,000,000 
feet of yellow pine from the mills included in this 
report. 


THE RAILROADS AND LUMBER. 


What does it cost to haul lumber by rail? The answer 
of course must vary according to the character of the 
country traversed, the equipment of the railroad and 
the volume of business done, but it does not seem that 
any answer to the question has been arrived at which is 
of any benefit to the public or enables a consistent policy 
to be pursued by the roads. Rates under similar condi- 
tions vary without apparent rhyme or reason. A snort 
haul is charged more than a ‘long haul, in a level coun- 
try, rates are higher than in a hilly one, and under an 
expensive management less than where facilities are 
entirely adequate and conduce to economy. 

Railroads may have made a study of this question, 
but the results of that study are seldom reflected in the 
tariff sheets, Wnich are based on apparent necessity, on 
competition, or on what the traffic will bear, rather 
than on any intelligent and well understood considera- 
tions. 

The manager of the traffic department of one of the 
best organized roads in this country says that a rail- 
road under normal physical conditions, in normal times, 
can well afford to transport lumber at the rate of half a 
cent a ton a mile. That is accomplished sometimes in 
long hauls, but more often the rate is twice that. 

Lumbermen are interested in uniform, reasonable and 
stable rates; but rates of this cnaracter will not be in 
force until they are based upon fundamental consider- 
ations rather than arrived at by the cut and try method, 
influenced by momentary considerations. 
do not expect or wish the railroads to carry their com- 
modity for less than cost; they expect and wish the car- 
riers to make a reasonable profit, but they object to rates 
which are uneven and fluctuating. If the railroads would 
“tote fair” with the public and determining tneir own 
cost of operation with accuracy would base their tariffs 
thereon, there would be less outcry against the railroads 
and less attempt to interfere by legislation with their 
management and their rates. 

The lumber traffic is a very important part of the 
business of most railroads of the United States, and for 
that reason lumbermen are influential with railroad 
managers. It should be possible for the lumber trade 
to be instrumental in bringing the railroads to a more 
intelligent and consistent policy. There are considera- 
tions which produce rates apparently inequitable as 
between different commodities. We must recognize that 
some of these inequalities, such as extremely low rates 
for export grain and the like, have their origin in 
national and international considerations, but the lum- 
berman finds his commodity apparently discriminated 
against in many cases in favor of other bulk commodities, 
the cost of carrying which is fully as great. To this he 
objects. Let lumbermen as a class and as an influential 
part of the citizenship of the country insist that the 
railroads arrive with approximate accuracy at the cost of 
carrying these various commodities, and that that cost 
be represented in the tariffs; that the gross inequalities 
which are now so often a fact be done away with, and 
that as far as possible the railroads be compelled to 
make their profit on each department of their business 
and not overcharge lumber, as is so often the case, in 
oe that other commodities may be carried at cost 
or less. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER WEALTH. 


One of the most prominent of southern lumbermen 
and one of the most careful observers of conditions 
affecting the lumber industry of the south is reported 
by a New Orleans paper recently to have said as fol- 
lows: 

I was reading an editorial the other day in one of the 


papers on the sources of wealth in the south, and practically 
all of the industries were mentioned, and all of the statistics 
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given excepting the figures regarding lumber. I presume 
this omission was caused by the lack of statistics regard- 
ing the jumber business. It is a fact that this brancn of 
the census has been laumentably weak in the past, and | 
was giad to see that Director Merriam, speaking for the cen- 
sus bureau, and that a special Man bad been assigned to this 
industry. As a matter of fact, the lumber busiuess is the 
greatest source of wealth that the south possesses and in 
five years it will be double what it is now. At present the 
southern mills produce about 5,UV0U,UUU,0U0 feet of lumber 
anuually. ‘here are 8%,UUU people employed and $20,VuUu,UuuU 
is paid out in wages to labor. 

lt 1s surprising how tew southern commercial writers 
show appreciation of the vaiue and magnitude of the 
lumber interests of that section of the United States, 
and yet 1t 18 gratifying to note that there is a change 
in public sentiment and an increase in public knowledge 
concerning the tacts of the lumber industry. ‘Lhe esti- 
mate of 96,UUU,UUU,00U feet of annual production by 
southern mulls probably refers to the pine product. If 
the hardwoods were added the figures would’ probably 
be more than doubled. 

The lumber industry is of tremendous importance, 
not only because of the present production and the em- 
ployment it gives to labor and the way in which it 
develops and builds up important sections of the south, 
but because it is in prospect of still greater importance. 
‘Yimber is one of the great resources of the south coun- 
try—greater than all its iron and coal mines; and the 
lumber industry there is of more value to the people 
than any other manufacturing industry. Next to the 
soil itself, the timber resources of the south comprise 
its most important asset. 

It is doubtiess a fact, as suggested in the interview 
quoted above, that the lack of definite information in 
regard to the lumber business is responsible for much 
of the apathy concerning it. This information is of 
importance not merely because of the value it will be 
to lumbermen themselves in directing their operations 
and laying their plans for the future, but in the better 
standing it will give the business in the public mind. 
People are apt to despise that of which they know 
little or nothing; and this accounts for the compara- 
tively insignificant place which lumber has occupied 
in the minds of southern people and in the consideration 
of southern legislators, financiers and economists. 

The lumbermen should have as much consideration 
as the cotton growers or iron or coal producers. To 
put it in this position, however, knowledge is necessary, 
and the statistics of the forthcoming census should be 
so full and convincing in regard to lumber as to com- 
mand the attention of the southern public to its greatest 
immediate asset. 


HARDWOOD EXPORT CONDITIONS. 


American hardwood export conditions are not dis- 
tinctly favorable. Active sales naturally should have 
commenced three months ago and the shipping season 
should now be at hand. Offers have been fairly numerous 
at last fall’s prices, but these the American exporters 
have not been able to accept, by reason of stiffening 
domestic values and the added fact that rail rates to 
the seaboard have advanced an average of 2 cents a 
hundred, and ocean freights about 7 cents since last 
fall. This shows an increased cost of foreign delivery 
of hardwoods of well toward $5 a thousand. _ 

While many exporters would be willing to accept 
last fall’s prices, with the extra freight added, the for- 
eign buyer declines generally to consider any further 
advance in cost. Foreign holdings of American hard- 
woods are still in fair supply, and present needs beyond 
this are being obtained from Austrian and Hungarian 
forests. 

Therefore it is that the exporter is not the most 
cheerful man in the trade just now. He is between the 
devil and the deep sea; between strong domestic values 
and increasing freight rates on the one hand, and on 
the other the unwillingness of the foreign buyer to 
submit to a further increase in value. Generally speak- 
ing the exporter has become a bear on the market, 
and insists that the summit of hardwood values has 
been reached, and that anything further in price demand 
means the extinction of our foreign hardwood trade. 

This attitude is entirely natural and to be expected, 
but it will ragga | have little influence on the course 
of the market and of values. The domestic demand 
18 80 preponderating in comparison with the export 
trade that hardwoods will sell at as high prices as will 
be paid by American buyers. As long as the scarcity 
continues prices will continue to advance until they 
reach a point where consumption will be lessened, and 
by the action of supply and demand put a check to the 
Pgs and probably eventually bring about a reac- 
10n, 

In the meantime, exporters must be content to do the 
best they can, under the circumstances, and the best 
is probably comparatively unprofitable It is a well 
understood fact that last year the export trade was not 
as profitable as the domestic. Those who had estab- 
lished foreign connections wished to maintain them 
and so, even when the exporters themselves were manu- 
facturers, in many cases they sold abroad at lower 
prices than they could have gotten at home. Unques- 
tionably, however, until a reaction sets in, there must 
be a certain curtailment of the foreign trade American 
lumber sells abroad either because other supply is not 
sufficient or because American lumber is cheaper. Inso- 
far as other supplies are still inadequate, American 
lumber will continue to be bought for foreign con- 
sumption; but the price advantage seems no longer to 
exist and consequently there must be somewhat of a 
curtailment of the hardwood export business. At least 
4 eurtailment seems probable, though the statistics of 


last year shows a continuance of the demand apparently 
unabated. 
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Building a [ill in North Carolina. 

When northern lumbermen first go down into the 
southern country to begin lumber manufacturing, it 
takes them some time to get used to the different condi- 
tions prevailing in that section from those in the active, 
hustling, busy north with which they are so familiar. 
Al and Will McMullen, two old-time lumber manufac- 
turers in Minneapolis, whose father was in the lumber 
business before them, and George Miller, also of Min- 
neapolis and for years extensively engaged in logging, 
have formed the MeMullen-Miller Lumber Company 
and are building a mill near Faison, N. C. The writer 
ran across Al McMullen the other day in the office of the 
Union Iron Works in Minneapolis, which concern is fur- 
nishing most of the machinery for the mill, including 
one of their bands and band resaws. Mr. McMullen had 
just returned from North Carolina, and had come in to 
report to Lockwood & Upton regarding the arrival o 
the machinery. 

Some of the incidents he related of the experiences 
of himself and his brother in the south were exceed- 
ingly interesting. ‘They are putting in a mill at a point 
three miles from Faison, where they intend to build up 
a town of their own. He says the people in that section 
never think of fixing the roads, and to get from the 
railway to the mill a stream has to be forded where the 
water is.deep enough to run into the box of the buggy. 

The hustling characteristics of these northern lumber- 
men take the breath away from the natives of that sec- 
tion. They hardly understand it. He says that they 
are endeavoring to “northernize” the people, and his 
brother has even pursuaded the proprietor of the hotel 
where he boards to furnish real milk for his coffee. He 
says that his brother goes down to Wilmington every 
other Saturday night for a bath, and comes back Mon- 
day morning. It costs $7.50 for the trip, which he 
thinks rather expensive for a bath, but as yet he has not 
become sufficiently acclimated to get along without one 
occasionally. 

The machinery for the mill and an engine for the 
company’s logging railway are now on the ground. As 
soon as possible the mill will be started and before long 
the MeMullen-Miller Lumber Company will be turning 
out short leaf yellow pine at the rate of about 25,000,000 
feet annually. 


Becomes Suddenly Famous. 

One of the most talked of men in California just now 
is Robert Whitesides, of Duluth, Minn. He is under- 
stood to have made a lot of money within the last two 
or three years in pine timber and iron mines, so that he 
is now one of the wealthy men of eastern Minnesota, 
but he did this all so quietly that the world at large 
was not especially made aware of his existence. Now, 
however, he has made a stir in the world just because 
he took an option that he thought he saw some money 
in. He was in California not long ago and found, much 
to his surprise, that he could secure an option on the 
famous Calaveras grove of big trees, of the variety 
which the botanical sharps call Sequoia Gigantea, for 
the ridiculously small sum of $1,000 cash, to insure 
payment of the purchase price of $100,000. He promptly 
took the option, apparently with the feeling that it 
was worth that much money to have even a temporary 
hold on one of the greatest natural curiosities in this 
country. ‘The option runs until April 1, and investiga- 
tion shows that there is an amount of timber involved 
that makes the $100,000 an absurdly low price. He 
has had the tract estimated and will undoubtedly buy 
it before the expiration of his option. What he will do 
with it he will not say, but a pretty close guess is 
possible, unless something happens in the meantime. 
The people of California are very much worked up over 
the matter and it is said to be not at all improbable that 
they may yet pay for their famous grove somewhere 
near what it is worth as lumber and make out of it a 
state park. Just now they are trying to get an appro- 
priation from the national government to turn it into a 
national park, which it surely should be. Meantime 
there is probably no better abused man anywhere than 
is “Bob” Whitesides when the Californians get to talk- 
ing about him. 


Michigan Enterprise on the Pacific Coast. 


Several years ago Robert Dollar came to the con- 
clusion that the Pacific coast afforded greater induce- 
ments for lumbering operations than could be found in 
the old white pine state of Michigan, and therefore 
determined to follow the star of empire. He located at 
San Francisco, and now is as enthusiastic a westerner 
as can be found on the coast. Like other lumbermen 
in that section, Mr. Dollar has had considerable trouble 
in getting vessels for coastwise shipments, and with 
characteristic Michigan enterprise decided that he 
would place himself in a position where he was not 
dependent on the vesselmen. The result of this deter- 
mination is shown by the announcement last month of 
the launching from the shipyard of George H. Hitch- 
ings at Hoquiam, Wash., of the steamer Robert Dollar. 
The dimensions of this boat are 206 feet long, 36 feet 
beam and 164 feet depth of hold. She will have two 
Babcock & Wilcox water tube boilers and triple expan- 
sion engine of 600-horse power, and in all respects is 


to be fitted up with the latest improvements. The boat 
was especially designed for the lumber trade, being 
considerably larger than any steamer yet built on the 
coast for that particular purpose. It has two holds 
and very large hatches, and has a clear space on decli 
of 165 feet for storing long timbers. ‘Lhe carrying 
capacity for lumber is in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 
feet, and the vessel is also fitted up with accommoda- 
tions for thirty passengers. After launching the ves- 
sel was loaded with 1,100,000 feet of lumber and towed 
to San Francisco to receive the balance of the equip- 
ment. 
The Genealogy of a Railroad. 

Here is a new thing in genealogy—that of a railroad. 
The new Pere Marquette railroad, of Michigan, was made 
up of the Flint & Pere Marquette railroad, the Detroit, 
Grand Rapids & Western railroad, and the Chicago & 
West Michigan railroad. But the first named of these 
three roads was made up of eleven lines, as follows: 
Vlint & Pere Marquette railway, Flint & Holly, Flint & 
Pere Marquette railroad, Holly, Wayne & Monroe, Mon- 
roe & Toledo, Bay City & Kast Saginaw, Kast Saginaw 
& St. Clair, Port Huron & Northwestern, Saginaw & 
Clare County, Saginaw & Mt. Pleasant, Manistee rail- 
road. The second was built from eleven other lines, as 
follows: Detroit & Howell, Howell & Lansing, Detroit 
Howell & Lansing, lonia & Lansing, Detroit, Lansing & 
Lake Michigan, lonia, Stanton & Northern, Detroit, 
Lansing, & Northern, Grand Rapids, Lansing & Detroit, 
Saginaw & Western, Saginaw & Grand Rapids, Saginaw 
Valley & St. Louis. And the last of five other lines, to- 
wit: Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore, Grand Haven 
railroad, Grand Rapids, Newaygo & Lake Shore, Indiana 
& Michigan, White River railroad, Chicago & North 
Michigan. 


‘‘Shop’s’’ Story of the ‘‘Debbil Bird.’’ 


The old Chippewa chief Shoppenagons, the ward of 
Salling, Hanson & Co., of Grayling, Mich., is a great 
story teller. Under the pesuasive influence of nickle 
cigars, of which he is inordinately fond, and a friendly 
interest in his life and experiences, the old chap will 
unbend and for hours entertain a group with tales of 
the most wonderful escapes in wood and flood, of mighty 
battles with bear and wild cat, and of marvelous prowess 
with gun. Shop’s English, largely picked up from the 
French Canadian of early Michigan days, is not of 
the purest. However, it is forceful and picturesque, and 
I know of no more unique dialect anywhere than that 
he possesses. Combined with his dramatic gesticulation, 
listening to one of his anecdotes is an experience never 
forgotten. Of course the stories are manifestly unre- 
producable in type, but the following illustration—one 
of Shop’s pastorals, as it were—will give the reader a 
faint idea of dramatic force in literature in its untrained 
state. Marius Hanson, who has voyaged and hunted 
with Shoppenagons ever since boyhood, has had the 
kindness to transcribe it for me. It’s just an account 
of the old chief’s introduction to a peacock, a fowl of 
which he had never even heard: 

“Never you see debbil bird?) Datso? W’en mos’ twenty 
yea’s ago me huntin’ way up down below on de Au Sable 
river, you know dis ‘Stud-hoss landing, w’en right der 
good deer crossing, me watch it; long time me watch it; 
no deer. Bime’by me hear um somet’ing holler; neber me 
hear um des kind holler; no know it me. Me wait. Yes, 
bime’by he holler some more. W’ot te’ell kind des noise? 
Wild cat? No. Link? No. W’en wot is at? Most 
*fraid me. Yes, I hear um geen. My Winchester good 
gun; nine times shot um. He wid me, no ’fraid me. I 
want me see it what kind he make it des noise. Bime’by 
I hear um, he holler ’geen. Yes, I know were is it. 
Me run, long ways. I wait. Yes, he holler ’geen; close 
now. I look see. Yes, I see w’ot te ’ell is it. Look like 
it fan, big one. By gosh, he putty one; feders most five, 
six feet long. Good deal me like me kill um; want 
feders my hat. No know it what place shot um. No 
see it head; jest all tail, all stan’ up. W’en I talk me, 
better in middle. Good aim me take it. Bang! One 
feder fall down. No scare debbil bird. Quick me load 
*geen; good aim. Bang! Noder feder. Nine times me 
shot um; no dead; das all jest feders sure; me talk me 
now debbil bird; can’t me kill um. My ca’tridge all 
gone; most night, too. Me pick up feders; go home; 
git more ca’tridge. 

“Me tell um my fren’s Grayling. By gosh! Good 
deal he laff; he talk peacock; some farmer he own um.” 


BABA PLL III ID 


A daily contemporary says: “Let us find out just 
how much timber we have and at what rate it is disap- 
pearing and then frame a law which will prevent its 
ruthless destruction.” That is a good idea. The Lum- 
berman has been urging for a long while that the 
amount of standing timber in this country should be 
estimated. When a census is being taken is a good time 
to determine such a question as this, but it will not be 
done unless all who appreciate its importance unite in a 
demand upon congress for the necessary legislation and 
appropriation, 
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A Curious English Banquet Menu 
and Millwork in Ancient F 


An Old Testament Menu— Cll. 


Among the greatest of the blessings of this world i 
good health, and an unwavering appetite is esse ntia! 
thereto. I have been greatly blessed in chis direction (a 
condition not uncommon with men who have to work) 
and am accordingly thankful, though perhaps not so 
much so as I should be. Possibly 1 am at times intem- 
perate in cate ring to my appetite; but [ at least admire 
and try to emulate others who are habitually judicious 
in their diet. I admire also the man who in partaking 
of the bounties supplied by the Giver of all Good does 
so with due thankfulness; and when I see a large com 
pany of men sitting down at a board Jaden with good 
things and the spirit of thankfulness is not « nly felt, but 
has a fitting outward expression, I am profoundly 
imprt ssed. 

It is but natural, therefore, that the following menu 
should have attracted my attention, and I repeat it, 
believing that it will meet the sentiments of many of my 
readers also. The toast list was also adorned with 
appropriate quotations from the Old Testament: 


‘A dinner of herbs where love is.’——-Prov. xv. 17 
Hors d@’Oecuvres a la Russe 
POTAGES. 
“Pour out the broth.’—Judges vi. 20 
fortue Bisenmann Puree Kendall 


Friantine a la Witthaus 
*OISSONS 
“Their fish shall be according to their kind Hzek, 
xivii. 10 
Filets de Sele Orustien 
Aiguilette de Turbot, Sauce Bl omfield 


Reeve. 
“A lamb of the first year without blemish Hzek. xivi. 138 
Cotes d’Agneau aux Vointes dAsperges 
Pommes Cohen, Petits Pois Initiate 
ENTREES. 
“Seethe that ye will seethe.”’-—lWrodus xvi. 25 
Ris de Veau Braise au lin de Siecle 
Coupe a le Nouveau Siecle. 
Rov. 
“There is a path which no fowl knoweth.”—Job xxviii. 7 


Poulet de Surrey a la ‘Tipper. 
Salade Mortimer, 
LNTREMETS, ; 
“Sweet to the soul, and health to the bones.” Prov. xvi. 24. 
Pouding Jerusalem Gateau Tranquility. 
Souffle Glace Rothschild. 
DESSERT. ies 
“Take of the best fruits of the land.’’—-Gen, xliii. 11. 
Cary Noth, ; 
“And ye shall eat in plenty, and be satisfied, and shall prai 
the name of the Lord your God."’— Joel il. 26. 

This menu is that of a banquet served to a company 
of Masons last spring at the Restaurant Friscatti, in 
Oxford street, London. One can easily Imagine the 
wholesome effect upon the minds of those in attendance 
and upon the character of the sentimen uttered of 
these trite words from the book of all books. 


[ly Diamond ‘Lost and Found—CIlll. 


It has been my good fortune upon several occasions 
to be the guest of the First Avenue hotel, High Holborn, 
London, W. C. This hostelry is not so modern in cou 
struction as some others in the world’s metropolis, but 
it is the most homelike one that ever harbored me any 
where, and I have found it necessary to patronize hun 
dreds of them at home and abroad. From the manages 
of the First Avenue hotel down to the humblest page i: 


his employ there is a certain quiet dignity in service 


that invites repose, encourages a satistied feeling and 
inspires a desire to remain as long as possible, Cen 
trally located, busses passing the door for all parts ot 


the metropolis; servants honest and painstaking, cour- 


g, 
teous and faithful; rooms neat, beds clean and whole 
some; a charming variety of food, well cooked, with 
prompt service and reasonable prices altogether this 
hotel is a paragon of comfort with a merely moderate 
drain upon your pocketbook. What mure can one ask 
in the hotel line? 

I was especially well pleased at the outcome of a cei 
tain incident proving the integrity of the maids and 
men-servants who attended upon ine during my stay 
there last spring. In accordance with my usual careless 
habit of inviting disaster, one Monday morning I placed 
my diamond stud (a present some twelve years agi 
from my brother) in a shirt front eyelet nearly large 
enough to have accommodated a button from my trous 
ers. I recognized the danger of the proceeding at the 
time, but in my haste temporarily ignored it. When | 
retired that night quite naturally the diamond was 
gone. I will not attempt to repeat the mental dialogue 
which ensued between my careless self and my more 
prudent ego; how the latter administered a severe lec 
ture and the former meekly accepted the castigation 
and promised to do better in future. However, I decided 
not to mention the stupid act and its consequences to 
anyone except to my good wife upon my return. 

Upon my return to my room next day at noon, how 
ever, the coveted stone lay upon my dressing case. For- 
tunately it had been so insecure as to drop out before | 
had left the room, and the maid had found it on the 
floor and placed it where I could sce it. You can imag- 
ine my joy as I rang for the maid and bestowed upon 
her all the loose change I had in my pockets. I after- 
ward told the manager of the incident, and he said: 


Where Hotel Servants are Proof Against Temptation— 
A Visit to a Historic Battlefield — Why French and Germans Can’t Agree 


Doors 


rance--A Place of Evil Omen. 


“That, sir, is a daily occurrence. Our servants are as 
honest as the day is long, and your valuables are a 
safe in this house as though they were locked up in the 


Jank of Ieneland.’ 


An Episode at Waterloo—CIV. 


Reference last wee to Altoona, a substantial city 
which is a creditable outgrowth of the developments 
along the line of the Pennsylvania railroad, reminds me 


of Rev. lather Sheedy, pastor of the Roman Catholic 
church in that city, whose acquaintance | made last 


summer on the way from Brussels to the battlefield of 
Waterloo, Father Sheedy being accompanied by several 
other brethren of the cloth. 1 had been singled out by 
a young Jady at the Brussels railway station with the 
question, “You are an American?’ “Yes,” IL admitted. 
“And you are going to the great battlefield?” she con 


tinued, with a suggestion of Yankee inquisitiveness, 


though with a decidedly French twist of the tongue. 


hat is my destination, miss. “Well,” she said, “I 
hall be pleased to put you upon the right train,” and 
in w moment she captured Father Sheedy and his party 
and huddled us ail together into a car. ‘Then she 
announced that she would be pleased to serve as guide 
to the party. We capitulated gracefully and were taken 
to her sister’s hotel at the battlefield for dinner, from 
the station Brain Aleud, and after dinner we mounted 
a four-in-hand. the Jady proved an excellent guide, 


and eloquentiy eulogized her father, who for nearly half 
a century before his death occupied the house at Hugo 


mont so admirably described by Victor Hugo in Les 
Miserables. That famous description of the battle- 
field and its surrounding hould be read by everyone 
interested in the historic battle out of which came relief 
and victory to Wellington and dismay and defeat to 
Napoleon. ‘The monument erected here in honor of the 
event is one of the most remarkable of the many to be 
found in KMurope. The Mont du Lion is an artificial 
hill 200 feet high, and about 1.700 feet in cireumfer 
ence, on the winnit of hich tands, upon a lofty 





wcestal, an immense bronze lion, 48,000 pounds in 
eight. Our young Jady guide, in her voluble discourse 


at this point upon the incidents of the great battle, 


recited the smallest details of the conflict, not forgetting 
to demonstrate that the great bronze lion surmounting 
the mound was not a British lion, as one might con 


clude, but showed by the drift of its tail that it was 
of the Be rian type. 
1 will not extend my reference to the battle of Water 


loo further than to say that history records no more 
interesting event, and that Victor Hugo’s pen has 
recorded the story as no other has done, From the 
mount can be seeh the old windmill from which the 


approach of Bhicher with the Prussians was_ first 
observed; likewise the spot where the Mnglish stood in 
squares, firm and immovable, while squadron afte) 
squadron of the French came at them in hot haste; but 
“They were met as a rock meets the wave, 
And dashes its fury to air: 
They were met as the foe should be met by the brave, 
With hearts for the conflict, but none for despair.” 
Conflicting Schools of Etiquette —CV. 

If you have been a student of history you must have 
fresh in your mind, as you go from Germany to France, 
or viee versa, the numerous conflicts between these 
countries. At Strasburg you will study the grand old 
cathedral and devote especial attention fo the clock, and 
you can also pick up some good stories, as I did. One 
of them runs about as follows, minus something of the 
evanescent local flavor, 

In the days when Strasburg was still in possession of 
the French, a German once came there to pay a visit, 
and gladly accepted a Frenchman’s invitation to join 
him in a drink. 

“Why should not the Germans and Frenchmen be 
good friends?” argued the two men. “It is high time 
that the long feud between our nations should come to an 
end.” 

“Let us drink to future good fellowship,” continued 
the Frenchman, courteously filling his guest’s glass. 

The German, who had been carefully trained in his 
own country’s etiquette—especially in the matter of 
drinking—immediately emptied the glass, which the 
Frenchman, equally well versed in those canons of 
politeness which in his own land clustered around the 
flowing bowl; immediately refilled ’ere he touched his 
own wine, ‘The German promptly emptied it again, 
only to see it as promptly refilled. Again he emptied it, 
and again it was refilled before he could catch his breath. 

Prevented from quenching his own thirst by the 
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rapidity with which the German made away with his 
liquor, the Frenchman began to lose his temper; but it 
was the German who first exclaimed, “Donnerwetter, 
mein freund, what mean you by my politeness taxing so 
sorely?” 

“Tonneree de mille bombes!” sputtered the French- 
man, “It is you who are taxing my politeness.” 

“Bah!” answered the German. “Every beardless 
youth in Germany knows that a man is in common 
courtesy bound to drink immediately, and without flinch- 
ing, any stuff his host chooses to set before him; but no 
human being could be expected to drain glass after glass 
as fast as a man could pour.” 

“Ah!” said the Frenchman. “Every schoolboy in 
I'rance knows that a guest’s glass should never remain 
empty, even for a moment.” 

yom argument the Frenchman and German soon went 
to « dispute, and from dispute to blows, and only when 
exhausted did they separate, exclaiming that people who 
could not agree even on such a simple matter as drink- 
ing a friendly glass together could never remain good 
friends. 


Relics of the France That Was—CVI. 


If you are fortunate enough to attend the Paris expo- 
sition, you will find much to interest and instruct—a 
world in miniature; but you must see old Paris, the 
institutions that have come down through the ages, if 
you would be fully repaid for your journey. Fail not 
also to go to Versailles, where the erstwhile capital or 
kingly palace still stands. Go by coach or cab, and 
return by train if your time is short. A day’s study will 
compensate; two days will more nearly satisfy. The 
palace was built in 1624-28, by Louis XIII. The court 
was then at Saint Germain, but Louis XIII did not like 
that residence and often came to Versailles, where he 
enjoyed hunting the wolf, fox and stag. In 1672 Louis 
XIV enlarged and transformed the palace and took up 
his residence there, and Versailles continued to be the 
seat of government until October 1789. He spent upon 
the buildings and grounds nearly 500,000,000 franes, 
according to present money values, besides an immense 
amount of Jabor  en- 
forced by law, for 
which there was little 
or no money outlay. 
Under this system 
20,000 men and 6,000 
horses were at work 
in the fall of 1684, 
while in May of the 
following year 16,000 
additional laborers 
had been added to the 
force, 

Time has wrought 
many changes in the 
ancient France that 
has come down to us. 
During the revolu- 
tionary periods much 
valuable property was 
destroyed, and the 
Sans Culottes defiled 
art and stole treasure. 
Yet the scene of so 
much past pomp and 
splendor is made very 
vivid to the student, 
and the museums— 
into which the build- 
ings have been con- 
verted—form a great 
attraction, Successive 
periods of art have 
left their bequests, 
and much of beauty 
and of history — re- 
main perpetuated in 
the old palace and its 
contents. 

As my readers give 
much thought to ar- 
chitecture and struc- 
tural work, they will 
be delighted in the 
fine display of archi- 
tectural and industrial art to be found in the palace and 
its adornments, of which the cut herewith presented 
affords a glimpse. Amateurs in fine sculptured wain- 
scots will admire this door, by Cafferi. The lock and 
the staple, in chased and gilded copper, are also very 
handsome and are the handiwork of Dominique Cucci, 
chaser and founder, who also made the locks, door- 
handles, hooks and sash-window fastenings of chased and 
gilded copper, all still to be found in the Versailles 
palace of Louis XIV. 



































A FRENCH DOOR, 


Stay Away From Sparrow Hill—CVII. 


I used to be strongly opposed to immigration as indis- 
criminatingly conducted, but of late years, recognizing 
that the growth of our population has been largely due 
to immigration, and having come in contact with 
immense numbers of these adopted Americans and rec- 
ognizing in them the development of sterling qualities 
of citizenship which could hardly have been determined 
by any system of immigrant inspection at the time of 
their landing, I have come to take a broader view of the 
constant invasion of our shores by Britishers, Germans, 


Trishmen, Scandinavians, Poles, Finns, Italians and 


others. They have come, have seen, have conquered; yet 
the nations which have sent them forth rarely see them 
return with the spoils of victory, and the land where 
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they have come in search of a livelihood keeps both 
them and whatever wealth may be accumulated by them, 
and is itself the richer not only in material gain but in 
that real wealth that is counted in human souls instead 
of by dollars. 

But there is one class of immigrants against which 
my original prejudice has persisted, and with which we 
could well dispense. I refer to the English sparrow, 
which, however, seems to thrive in spite of disapproval 
and such discouragement as may be contributed by the 
small boy and his pea shooter. They have captured the 
earth and followed wherever man has gone, and they are 
much better entitled to be considered a bird of bad omen 
than is the harmless owl, which is not averse to making 
a meal off of them when they are not too sharp-witted 
to avoid his claws. ‘They appear to have few uses in the 
world’s economy, one of which is temporarily to furnish 
an introduction to the warning which I here set down 
to stay away from Sparrow hill. 

Sparrow hill is a beautiful spot,'a short distance out 
from Moscow, the typical old Russian city, as St. Peters- 
burg is significant of modern Russia in many respects, 
and there is to be had from its top a charming view of 
Moscow and surrounding country. Your guide will 
surely want to take you there and will refer to it as one 
of the attractions for Russian tourists; but while the 
natives do not attribute anything supernatural to it, it 
has been an unlucky spot for visitors from abroad. 

Now, I desire at once to disclaim being superstitious. 
I refuse to stumble over the reputedly unlucky number 
13, nor do I avoid starting on a journey or inaugurating 
an enterprise or taking an advertising contract on 
Friday. It is immaterial to me over which of my 
shoulders the moon chooses first to reveal herself to me 
of an evening. In fact, I am so indifferent to many of 
these superstitions that I am not now able to recall 
them; but my feeling regarding Sparrow hill is of a 
different sort. If Napoleon had not passed so much time 
there I believe he might have retired from Russia in 
perfect safety. I do not pretend that he really deserved 
anything better than the desperate thrashing that was 
administered to him as a result of his stupid delibera- 
tion, but his army deserved a wiser commander than 
the one who robbed churches, destroyea such property as 
he could not steal and then languidly loafed about Spar- 
row hill, forgetting that the Russian winter was 
approaching. Sparrow hill was the beginning of the end, 
the forerunner of the ultimate Waterloo. 

Clifford Musser, of the Muscatine Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Muscatine, Ia., was in Moscow at the time I was 
there, and he refused to hearken to my advice not to 
climb Sparrow hill. But Mr. Musser’s fortune is already 
in concrete form, and he was chaperoned by his father; 
and as his visit to the hill was a short one he may never 
suffer for what I warned him was an indiscretion. But 
another wealthy acquaintance of mine, a Chicago man, 
who was in Moscow at the time, together with his wife 
and lady friend, went up Sparrow hill. I enjoyed a 
droschky ride about the city boulevards with the party, 
and everything was happy and serene. Since returning 
home, however, he has been divorced from his wife and 
forced to pay an amount of monthly alimony that would 
bankrupt a newspaper man in forty minutes. It was 
that visit to Sparrow hill. Cliff Musser is not married, 
and so his visit cannot affect him in that way; and then 
it may be that Dame Fortune is so enamored of him 
that it will take more than an ordinary hoodoo to queer 
him in the eyes of that reputedly fickle female. Never- 
theless I retain my prejudice for that particular spot in 
Russia known as Sparrow hill; and call it superstition 
or apply whatever other epithet you will, I here record 
my conviction that to visit that spot and tarry there is 


to invite disaster. J. E. D. 
PRAPOOOOOerorrorror—r—r"—w" 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE EXHIBIT. 


Norro_k, VA., March 3.—The exhibit of North Caro- 
lina pine and kindred products, collected under the aus- 
pices of the North Carolina Pine Association for the 
Paris exposition, is complete and will be forwarded 
from Baltimore in a few days. A great deal of credit 
is due certain members of the association and others 
for the interest taken. No doubt our own people will 
look upon this exhibit with pride and our foreign friends 
with surprise and wonder on account of the fine grain 
of the wood, its whiteness and susceptibility to high 
finish, and, not the least, comparatively low price. 
OP PBPD PD LDL III IFIP 
A representative of the Michigan land office not long 
ago made the statement that timber thieves were worse 
than fires in their effect upon the forests belonging to 
the state and that the conditions in this particular 
were exceptionally bad in Michigan. This is said to be 
because of the lack of sufficiently stringent laws and of 
‘ proper enforcement of those that are on the statute 
books. It is said that in most cases where there is a 
clear case of timber trespass, the culprit is let off by 
paying the value of the stumpage and that, as the execu- 
tion of the law is in the hands of town or county authori- 
ties, prosecutions and convictions are few. It is pro- 
posed that the attorney general of the state shall prose- 
cute such cases. In Minnesota, on the other hand, much 
less trouble is had with trespassers, though there is a 
plenty there, because of the more stringent laws and 
the enforcement of them. There is an imprisonment 
clause in the law relating to trespassers and the state 
auditor, who looks after such matters, purposes to 
enforce it without fear or favor wherever there is a will- 
ful trespass. In cases where the trespass is uninten- 
tional, as often occurs by choppers crossing a line, a 
payment of double the value of the timber thus cut is all 
that is demanded, 
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Right of Stoppage in Transitu of Logs. 


The right of stoppage in transitu is merely an exten- 
sion of the lien for the price which the seller has after 
contract of sale and before delivery of goods or other 
personalty sold on credit. The term itself implies that 
the subject of the sale is in transit, and that it has not 
come into the possession of the purchaser. It permits 
the seller to resume possession before the property sold 
has come into the purchaser’s possession, if the latter 
has become insolvent. The transit is not at an end 
until the property has reached the place contemplated by 
the contract between the buyer and seller as the place of 
destination. Property sold on credit may have been 
delivered so as to affect title, and yet not have come into 
the possession of the purchaser so as to bar the right of 
stoppage in transitu. The vital question is, is the prop- 
erty in transit between the seller and purchaser? 

These are general principles laid down for guidance in 
the case of Johnson vs. Eveleth, 45 Atlantic Reporter 35, 
where about 1,000,000 feet of logs had been bargained and 
sold, to be delivered “over the dam” at the outlet of a 
certain lake, thence to be driven by a certain log-driving 
company to the purchaser’s booms and mill. About two 
months after the contract was made, and after a large 
portion of the logs had been delivered “over the dam,” 
the purchaser made an assignment for the benefit of cred- 
itors, and about three months still later the seller took 
from the river all the logs he had sold which then 
remained in the drive, claiming it as his right of stop- 
page in transitu to do so, viewing the log-driving com- 
pany as a carrrier. 

Now the assignee of the purchaser argued that the 
log-driving company was not a carrier, or middleman, 
in such a sense as gave it possession or control of the 
logs; that the river was the real carrier; that the com- 
pany provided no means of conveyance or motive power, 
but simply facilitated the floating of logs down the river 
by breaking jams and otherwise, and hence that, after 
the logs passed out of the possesion of the seller by being 
turned “over the dam,” they must have been, construc- 
tively at least, in the possession of the purchaser, while 
floating upon the river; and, furthermore, that in any 
event the log-driving company was really only an asso- 
ciation of log owners, of whom the purchaser was one, 
and that a delivery of the logs to the company was, in 
effect, a delivery into his possession. With regard to 
this, it is, however, sufficient to say that the supreme 
judicial court of Maine holds that the log-driving com- 
pany being incorporated, and the corporation and its 
members different persons, and it simply performing its 
corporate duty in receiving and driving the logs, its pos- 
session was not possession by the purchaser. 

The next question in this connection being whether 
the right of stoppage in transitu may attach to logs 
being driven as these were the court declaring that it 
has no doubt that it may, even conceding the log-driving 
company not to be the common carrier. It considers it 
immaterial whether the logs were in the possession of a 
carrier, strictly so-called, while in transit, or whether 
they were in the possession of a “middleman.” It was 
sufficient that, so far as a mass of logs in a river is sus 
ceptible of possession, to that extent the log-driving com- 
pany was in possession of these logs for the purpose of 
transporting them. The character of the log-driving 
company was only important as it showed that the logs 
had not come into the possession of the purchaser, and 
were stili in transit. 

Then it was contended that by the terms of the con- 
tract the “destination” of the logs was “over the dam.” 
It was said that the agreement was to deliver the logs 
there; that when the logs were so delivered the transit 
contemplated by the contract was at an ‘end, and that in 
any further transit the right of stoppage in transitu 
would not exist. This, the court admits, might be true, 
if by any fair construction of the contract, read in the 
light of surrounding conditions and circumstances, it 
could be understood that the dam was really the con- 
templated final destination of the logs, or that the logs 
were to be delivered at the “dam” and there remain sub- 
ject to further acts or directions of the purchaser. But 
it declares that it cannot interpret the contract so nar- 
rowly. The court must view the situation as the parties 
did. It cannot shut its eyes to the fact that these logs, 
at the time of the contract, were above the dam, and 
above a portion of the lake; that they were brought to 
be manufactured in the purchaser’s mill; that they must 
float or be driven down the river all the distance between 
those points; that it was expected that they would be 
driven by the log-driving company; that there was no 
place of deposit at the “dam” for keeping the logs, but 
that the transit in the lake above the dam and in the 
river below was actually continuous, the dam _ being 
simply the point where the seller ceased to drive and 
the company began. In view of these circumstances 
should “over the dam” be regarded as the “destination” 
of the logs? The court says it thinks not. 

The question here, the court goes on to state, was not 
whether the turning of the logs “over the dam” was 
a delivery—such a delivery as would have vested title in 
the purchaser, in case delivery was necessary. It was 
not a question of title. The exercise of the right of stop- 
page in transitu presupposes that the title of the prop- 
erty is in the purchaser; and, further, the title remains 
in the purchaser even after the exercise of the right. 
The title is not changed. Consequently, the question 
here was whether, by the delivery at the dam, the logs 
came into the possession of the purchaser, and so far 


only as the delivery at the dam threw light upon that 
question was it material. 

Nor does the court consider that the right, of stoppage 
in transitu was lost as to the logs still being driven, 
although some few of the logs sold had drifted into the 
possession of the purchaser. It says that it is not like 
a case where a purchaser has taken some portion out of 
the whole mass, which was then susceptible of possession, 
and in which case he has thus obtained constructive pos- 
session of the whole. 





When Title Passes on Guaranteed Freight Rates. 
The whole question of whether or not title to lumber 
passes by delivery to a carrier for transportation seems 
to depend for legal solution almost entirely on tae inten- 
tion. In other words, it is about 99 percent a question 
of fact. One consequence is, that if disputes are to be 
materially lessened it must come from the precautionary 
measure of making the contracts between buyer and 
seller more specific on this point in the first instance. 

As to the law, it has been held for the determination 
of just such a case that a seller’s title is divested on the 
delivery to the buyer of the property sold by the former, 
and immediately upon such delivery the title to the piop- 
erty vests in tne buyer. But where delivery of property 
sold is to tuke place is to be determined by the contract 
between the buyer and seller. If the contract between 
the parties expressly provides that delivery shall be made 
at a certain place, then the seller’s title to the property 
is not devested until delivery is made at such place. 
Where, however, the contract between the buyer and 
seller is silent upon the place of delivery, the universal 
holding of the courts is that then the delivery of the 
property by the seller to a carrier for transportation to 
the buyer of itself then and there devests the seller’s title 
to such property and the buyer’s title to such property 
from the moment of such delivery to the carrier attaches. 
In such ease the carrier is, in contemplation of law, the 
bailee or custodian of the person to whom, and not 
by whom, the goods are sent. 

In this light, how is a case of sale on delivered prices 
to be construed? Clearly it cannot be said offhand that 
title did or did not pass by delivery to the carrier, but 
all other pertinent facts surrounding the particular 
transaction must be taken into account in deciding the 
matter. 

Probably the most interesting case bearing on this 
subject is that of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Company 
vs. the Burlington & Missouri River Railroad Company, 
54 Neb. 321. Here an Oamha lumber merchant ordered a 
number of carloads of lumber from a Texas firm. ‘lhe 
latter not ‘naving the lumber in stock, sent the order to 
an Arkansas company, requesting the latter to ship the 
lumber to the Omaha merchant, at Omaha, on their (the 
Texas firm’s) account, sending them the invoice and bill 
of lading. This was done. While the lumber was in 
transit the Texas firm failed, and the Arkansas com- 
pany notified the carrier in possession not to deliver the 
lumber. The carrier delivered tne lumber to the Omaha 
dealer, the consignee, and the Arkansas company sued 
the carrier for conversion of the lumber. The case was 
decided in favor of the carrier. The majority view of 
the supreme court of Nebraska holds that this was right, 
on the ground that, conceding, for the purposes of the 
case, that the use of tne expression, “Prices f. o. b. 
Omaha,” might of itself afford a presumption that the 
delivery was to be made at Omaha, and that title should 
there pass, the other evidential facts were sufficient to 
ground an inference that title should pass at the place of 
shipment, and the question being one of fact, the finding 
to that effect was sustained by tne evidence. Justice 
Norval dissented. 

Commissioner Ragan, who wrote the leading opinion 
for the court, holds that where a vendor of goods deliv- 
ers them to a carrier for transit to his vendee, and 
causes the goods to be consigned in the bill of lading to 
himself, his agent, or his order, the presumption arises 
that he thereby intended to retain the title in nimself 
to the goods. Where a vendor of goods delivers them to 
a carrier for transit, and causes his vendee to be named 
in the bill of lading as the consignee of the goods, the 
presumption arises that the vendor by that act intended 
the title to the goods to vest in the vendee on their deliv- 
ery to tne carrier for shipment. The prepayment of 
freight by a vendor on goods sold and shipped to his 
vendee is prima facie evidence of an intention on the part 
of the vendor to retain the title to the goods while in 
transit. And he makes the further point that, in order 
that a vendor of goods may exercise the right of stoppage 
in transitu, it is essential that the goods at the time be in 
transit from such vendor to ‘nis immediate vendee. 


WELL ROUNDED CHARACTER. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 
years of age. He is essentially, outside of his business, 
a domestic man. His tastes are quiet, yet he is, like 
most normal and well ordered men, gregarious in his 





instincts. He is fond of his friends, of whom he has 
multitudes. While he is a strong and loyal friend, it 


cannot, that we are aware of, be said that he is a good 
hater, for while he is strong in his convictions and loyal 
to any cause he espouses he is really too broad and sym- 
pathetic to hate any one, but is certain to make chari- 
table-allowance for those who differ from him in opinien 
and even for those whose beliefs and actions he cannot 
approve. 

Mr. Curtis is prominent socially and is a thirty-second 
degree Mason. His interests are not numerous outside 
of his own business, for that has occupied his attention 
so completely that he has cared little for outside invest- 
ments that required any personal attention, but he is 
interested in real estate and in the lumber business and 
is a director in the City National bank, of Clinton. 
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Language of the Colors. 


When going through the yard I saw that the ends of 
a good many boards were marked with colored crayon. 
The exposed surface of the piles in the shed looked 
as spotted as did Joseph’s coat, so far as I know. “What 
is it for?” I inquired of the yard man. “Have you 
never seen that before?” he asked with surprise in his 
tone. 

There it was again! In my opinion the brightest 
ideas in yard management which have been described 
in this department were thought nothing particularly 
of by the men who were putting them in practice. 
These men did not even tell me about them. They 
would talk by the hour about those yard and ‘trade 
matters which would be of no earthly interest to any 
one if recorded in print, and then it would be necessary 
by main strength and awkwardness to dig around under 
the surface and see if there was anything there. If 
something was brought up the remark would often be, 
“T didn’t think that amounted to anything,” or “I sup- 
posed you knew all about that before!” I have wished 
a hundred times that the yard men I visit would 
assume that I don’t know a thing—not a bean! Really 
I drop what little I do know outside the door when [ 
enter a lumber office. I am simply a new scholar step- 
ping into a new school room, and if I did not think I 
could be taught there you can wager I should not 
intrude on your time nor spend my own. 

A yard man unconscious of the superior methods he 
may be pursuing in any particular is another evidence 
that some men are great without knowing it, and that 
is the most charming species of greatness after all. 





“Securely nailed by the side of the pile.” 


There are men whom I respect, delight to associate with 
and love, and in some instances it is on account of 
qualities which 1 am contident those men do not know 
they possess. Some part of their character is a rose 
which emits a sweet odor, while all the time they may 
think their chief attraction is a gaudy, odorless sun- 
flower they are cultivating. 

“Those colors designate the lengths of the boards,” 
the yard man said. “When you see a red mark on a 
board, that board is 16 feet long. A white mark indi- 
cates that the board is 14 feet in length; blue, 12 feet; 
yellow, 10 feet. We find it particularly useful in mark- 
ing poplar, which you know comes in a variety of 
lengths. In moldings it is also very handy. Once 
knowing the length of a strip of molding a jab of col- 
ored chalk on the end of it may prevent that strip from 
being pulled out and measured a good many times.” 

You of course see the simplicity of the thing. ‘This 
man seemed to think that the crayon served its greatest 
value when applied to poplar and molding, but I noticed 
that considerable of his pine lumber was also marked. 
In a yard I visited not long ago the most observable 
feature was the tag in the shape of a bit of board on 
which was plainly indicated in black paint the length 
of the lumber in that pile, and which was securely 
nailed by the side of the pile, over, or under it. This 
is not done in every yard by a very long shot, however. 
Sometimes the length of the boards is put on the end 
of one of them with a lead pencil; in other cases there 
are no marks of any description, the yard man carry- 
ing the whole thing in his head. I remember seeing a 
yard man, uncertain as to the lengths of the boards in 
a pile, climb up and over the lumber to get the informa- 
tion he wanted. Of course I am speaking of shedded 
stuff. When a pile of boards is out in the open their 
length is easily enough obtained, but when a shed is 
stuffed so full of lumber that a cat can hardly crawl 
from the front to the closed side of it, and only one 
end of the boards is in sight, it is a different proposi- 
tion. 


A Way of Keeping Lumber Papers. 


I see lumber papers preserved in all sorts of ways 
except in vinegar. And once in awhile I visit a lum- 
berman who has no paper to preserve. At Omaha the 
other day one of the wide-awake yard men who was 
attending the convention said to me that his competitor 
took no lumber paper, and realfy he looked highly 
pleased when he was giving me the information. I 
should judge from what he said he would be willing 
every year to throw a ten-dollar bill into the sewer if it 
would be the means of keeping lumber papers out of 





the hands of his neighbor. If I were in business I 
believe that is the way I should feel. 

In an office I asked if the Lumberman had come that 
week, and the oflice man lifted a dirty fur overcoat from 
the table, and beneath it was the paper. I suppose it 
had been in the oflice for twelve hours, and it was a 
fright to behold. It was so marked a case of don’t care 
that it was really fuany. R. A. Long’s portrait, which 
was on the front page, had been transformed into a 
hideous thing. The eyes were scratched out, a mustache 
had been made where originally the eyebrows were, a 
stub of a pipe was placed in the mouth, and the wide, 
white collar was checked off like a sport’s. This man, 
however, was not trying to wreak vengeance, or any- 
thing of the kind. He said he couldn’t keep house with- 
out the Realm of the Retailer. You see it was just 
his sloppy way of taking care of things. I know he 
will forgive me for speaking right out in meetin’ in this 
way when he reflects that it is done for the good of 
others. Yet after all the desecration of the paper served 
a purpose. I had crawled out of a cold room at the 
hotel that morning and did not feel very salubrious, 
but I had to laugh at Mr. Long’s picture, and when I 
can begin the day with a hearty laugh I think I am 
safe, 

At another place the retail man took the paper from 
his desk drawer as carefully as though it were some- 
thing that would break, and in the drawer at least a 
dozen copies remained. At other places the papers, after 
being read, are piled upon shelves, and there will doubt- 
less lie until they are taken away to make room. 

In an office not long ago I saw what seemed to me 
the best cheap way I had observed of handling the 
paper. There are those who have patent covers and 
bind the paper every week, but really, in my opinion, 
this amounts to little from the fact that a few issues 
make so much bulk that it is necessary to remove the 
contents of the cover and begin again. In this office 
referred to a wire was strung across a corner over a 
table, and on this wire were hung two lumber papers 
and a scientific publication. The leaves were parted 
and the papers simply dropped over the wire. There 
were several copies of each, they were handy to get at, 
were always in the same place, available to visitors, 
and not littering up the tables or desks. The wire prob- 
ably cost 2 cents and will last a lifetime. You can 
easily stretch a string up in the same way, but after a 
little it would sag and of a sudden some day it would 
break and let your papers down in a heap on the dirty 
floor, Then if you are a wicked man you might rip 
cut a word that you wouldn’t use at your tea table, 
provided you had visitors, and that would do you 
more harm than the spending of the 2 cents to start 
with. 

And speaking of that cold room at the hotel—we 
have become so used to talking about free silver, trusts, 
female suffrage and prohibition that we forget to pay 
our attention to some of the minor afflictions which 
sour our hearts down to the very core. By hook or 





‘Keeping lumber papers.” 


crook—just as they all do—let’s get ourselves elected 
to the legislature, and then make a law that will send 
to the penitentiary any man who hangs out a hotel 
sign and who does not provide comfortable sleeping 
quarters for his customers. Why, not long ago at one 
of the crack hotels of the country I was forced to pay 
50 cents a day extra to keep from freezing as stiff as a 
poker at night. And at the same time I know there 
were warm rooms in the house which were not occu- 
pied. No wonder that consciousless people carry off 
hotel soap and towels! To get even I don’t know but 
they ought to carry off the silverware! 


Objects to a Closed Shed. 


When in Oskaloosa Ralph Burnside took me out on 
the street and, pointing at their open shed, which is 
nearly 250 feet long, remarked that ten years ago that 
was considered one of the best sheds in Iowa. Then 
Mr. Burnside said they might build a new shed this 
season, and he had been turning the matter over in his 


mind as to the kind it would be best to put up. “I 
have been thinking of the remark you made to me on 
the train when coming from the Minneapolis conven- 
tion,” he said, “that you had never seen a man who 
owned a closed shed who would go back to the open 
one; and I am inclined to think that our shed will be 
closed.” 

Such was my experience at that time—and it was an 
experience that extended over considerable time and 
territory—but the exception to the rule has put in 
appearance. Last week I saw a yard man who has a 
closed shed, and he is thoroughly dissatisfied, if not 
disgusted, with it. I would give his name and address 
here, but he said if I did he would see me with a gun! 
But this I will do: If any yard man who contemplates 
building a shed and desires to know the construction 
of the one in question in order that he may avoid its 
defects, will write to me I will give him the shed 
man’s name, even if I do get shot. I can mail a few 
letters before I get the bullet, anyhow! 

It does me good to present every side of a question, 
so I will tell you the little I learned about this shed; 
little for the reason that I had little time to do it in. 
The shed sets on uneven ground, and on the lower side 
from the sill to the ground it is open, the space being a 
few feet. It was thought by the builder that this 





“I can mail a few letters.” 


opening would give plenty of ventilation, but evidently 
it has not. Maybe he put it rather strong, but he said 
that lath had rotted in it. During the cold weather 
the frost stood on his lumber half of an inch thick. 
He said this was the only ventilation the shed has had. 
There are windows in the upper part of it, but he had 
not opened them. If he could go back to an open 
shed he said he would do it mighty sudden, although I 
don’t know as he said “mighty.” I am inclined to 
think that his lumber is too much open to the weather, 
and that his ventilation is bad. 


That Buying Combine. 


Had it not been for the convention season I should 
have before this touched up a subject or two which will 
receive attention later on. One subject which has been 
postponed is the plan sprung by somebody several weeks 
ago, and exploited in the lumber journals, for forming 
a combination of yards, with one man to buy for the 
whole lot of them. This would be a big thing, or it 
would be nothing, and so far as I can learn, in the 
opinion of the yard men it would be the latter. ‘Thus 
far I have been unable to find a single yard man who 
would seriously entertain the idea. 

“The man who conceived the scheme must be as mad 
as a March hare,” said one dealer. 

“T should hate to stand in the shoes of the buyer,” 
was another comment. 

“For a lumberman who has no individuality—no 
gumption—it might do all right to have somebody buy 
for him,” a widely known dealer said. 

“Suppose the buyer should get a snap, and we all 
should want it?” remarked the Minnesota man. 

Tne Nebraska dealer tossed the stub of his cigar aside, 
and said it was a question that settled itself at the start. 
“The object would be to buy lumber more cheaply than 
it is being bought at present, and to do that it would 
be necessary to buy in blocks, which would imply taking 
on undesirable stuff. The line yard managers know how 
that is. Often they don’t have the kind of stock they 
would like. No, I don’t think the plan would work for 
a minute.” 

“There would be too many proprietors,” was the com- 
ment of a man who has sold lumber for a good many 
years. “There would be dissatisfaction on every hand. 
Why, often when buying I get snaps which could not be 
beaten by block prices. The yard man would think that 
through the prices paid by the buyer, or a distribution 
that was not favorable to him, he had lost a dollar, and 
you know it doesn’t grind us half so much to lose $5 by 
an error of our own judgment as it does $1 by an error 
in the judgment of some other fellow. That hinges on 
the principle that we would prefer to spend our own 
money to having somebody spend it for us.” 

“Do you think such a plan would put a single yard 
man on a better footing with the line yards?” I asked of 
a dealer. “Huh!” was the reply. “The line yards 


don’t bother me any. In my town of three yards one of 
my competitors is a line yard man, and I wish they 
both were. When a line yard man can scalp me he is 
welcome to my scalp.” Then he went on and talked 4 
little more about line yards. “This idea that line yards 
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will crowd out everybody else is nonsenical. You never 
told a bigger truth than when you said in the ‘Realm’ 
that the average low-priced line yard agent is the best 
competition that a wide-awake local man can have. Let 
the line yards buy a little cheaper; what of it? The 
advantage is on my side when I can buy when and what 
I want to.” 

These opinions are fair samples of others which might 
be quoted. The advocates of the combination plan are 
cordially invited to step into this open court, however, 
and state wherein the advantages would lie. They may 
be able to clear the fog away from before the eyes of 
these other dealers, 


Penfield’s Pacer. 


Not long ago, when about to take a train on the Illi- 
nois Central tor a trip of a few hundred miles, the face 
ot W. E. Penfield looked in at the door like a full moon. 
“Hello!” he called, and I dittoed it. Then when he said 
he was going to make a jump of eighty-five miles right 
my way I was happy, for one of the things I don’t like 
is to be alone. When there are so many good fellows in 
the world it seems like a loss of time to be poking 
around communing with one’s self. 

After we had talked over about every phase of the lum- 
per business to the tune of the rumbling wheels, Pen- 
field took from his grip a large photograph of a biack 
mare, with tail dragging on the ground, and told me how 
many hopes were centered in the beauty. This mare, the 
property of Mr. Penfield, is five years old, and throws 
the dust into the eyes of the fastest nags of the twin 
cities. Although practically untrained she has made a 
half mile that beats a 2:08 clip, and has got bottom to 
beat the band. Next season it is highly probable she 
will go in the circuit, and when you read that Queen 
Lil is taking down the big purses I know it will do you 
good to reflect that she belongs to one of the jolliest boys 
on the road. 

Seeing that in a way I hitched up Queen Lil and the 
Illinois Central together in the above item, I am going 
to step further and speak of the new line of that road 
from Fort Dodge to Omaha. Penfield said to me, “You 
will find it the best new road you have ever been over,” 
and as usual he hit it right. I have been over new roads, 
and new roads, but for smoothness this beats them all. 
‘The new line is 140 miles in length, there must be as 
many as twenty stations, and new lumber yards have 
gene in everywhere. 

Coming out of Omaha the locomotive was hitched to 
one of the finest trains I had ever seen. Outwardly, 
when the train was standing before the union station, 
the cars looked like so many black palaces on wheels, 
and inwardly they are elegance itself. Everything was 
brand new as though it had been gotten up for our 
special benefit. The roofs in these cars are su patterned 
that the old orthodox, humdrum appearance of a car is 
pleasingly absent. As another roamer and myself were 
enjoying the comforts of the library car where, in the 
easiest of chairs, we read the latest magazines and illus- 
trated papers; where we could take from a bookcase the 
latest fads in the literary world, or at a desk write to 
our best girls as we were streaking up through Iowa, 
and to help the whole thing along could drink cham- 
pagne if we could pay for it, we passed a resolution that 
no mattter what esthetic tastes a man might have, if he 
opened his mouth to say a word against that train he 
should be kicked off into a corn field when it was going 
at its highest speed. 

No doubt some of you may say that this is a puff for 
the road, but in that you were never more mistaken in 
your life. I feel warm toward the Illinois Central, for 
I remember way back what it did for the yellow pine 
interest. Then isn’t my old friend, Colonel Tom 
Edwards, connected with the road? Great guns! 


THE VALUE OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The following paper was read by J. H. Dunlap, of 
Kendall, Wis., at the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in Milwaukee 
last week: 


Gentlemen, it is neither my purpose nor my intention to 
attempt to tell you anthing new on this subject, but rather 
to state some truths you all know that will open the subject 
up for discussion. 

We are told that competition is the life of trade, but 
there can be but one result to the trader by unrestricted 
competition, and that is bankruptcy. In all business there 
is a limit to profitable competition, and no matter how 
warm the war of prices it is essential that a margin of 
profit be left to the dealer. 

Local associations have been formed among retail dealers 
in all lines, the principal object. of all such organizations 
being to preserve to the trade a fair compensation or a 
margin of profit below which it were not wise to compete. 

s there are comparatively few engaged in the retail 
lumber trade at any one town, and as one dealer distributes 
his product over a comparatively large area, it is necessary 
that local associations cover proportionately larger territory. 
Several counties or a fraction of the state, where the general 
conditions are the same, is the territory that should be 
included. 

A local lumber dealers’ association once organized in a 
neighborhood, the social features of which bring dealers in 
contact, a better feeling prevails within the trade and 
greater confidence is reposed in each other. 

It is the duty of each member to promote the general wel- 
fare and to look out for the best interests of the trade in 
the district, rather than to try to skin his competitor out 
of every bill he gets a chance to figure on. 

Successtully to maintain a local association it is only nec- 
essary to have the dealers in a prescribed district agree that 
a fixed advance on wholesale cost is a legitimate profit, and 
that within certain limits the trade naturally belongs to the 
yard or yards located in the specified territory. This divi- 








sion of territory is the hardest problem for these local asso- 
ciations to solve, and the rock that has wrecked more of 
these organizations than has any other. 

Another point and then I am through. Having once gone 
into an agreement with your competitors have faith in 
them; believe that they are trying to keep faith with you 
rather than believe any story that may be told you by some 
customer who would work you to give him your profit by 
— you of the cut price your neighbor had offered to sell 
or. 

Local organizations of the kind I am describing are in 
working order in several districts in this state. Some have 
been organized for some time, but the greater number were 
formed during the past year. Wherever they have been 
given a fair trial the members wil! testify that the loca} 
association was a source of profit such as no other agency 
ever brought them. 

In a year like the one just past, when the wholesale mar- 
ket was going up by leaps and bounds, it could be no little 
satisfaction to you to know that your competitor was fol- 
lowing the market as well as yourself, especially if, for 
instance, the other fellow had loaded up, say, with two or 
three cars of lath early in the year, and you were caught 
on September 1 short on lath. 

Gentlemen, I believe the better understanding we can have 
between competitors, the better for all concerned. 





THE MISSOURI AND KANSAS BULLETIN 


No. 1, Vol. 6, of the Official Bulletin of the Missouri 
& Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers was mailed 
from the office of the secretary at Kansas City on 
March 2, having been delayed some days by the printers. 
It contained a brief synopsis of the association’s last 
annual meeting, a good letter from President Costello, 
a report of the conference between the traffic mana- 
gers of the various Kansas railroads and the railroad 
committee of the association, an invitation for non- 
members to come into the fold, and some pointed rea- 
sons why every dealer in Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa should be a member of the association. The 
membership list was the largest ever issued by the 
association, containing the names of over 1,125 mem- 
bers in good standing. This bulletin and membership 
list, together with a copy of the revised constitution 
and by-laws, was mailed to every dealer in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and it is confidently expected 
that the result will be a large increase in the mem- 
bership of this flourishing organization during the next 
thirty days. 
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PRICES FOR BUILDING MATERIAL. 


VINCENNES, INpD., March 5.—I notice that several lum- 
bermen have been writing about the trade conditions 
over the country, and if you will permit I will tell them 
how these conditions are in this vicinity. I have more 
goods sold now than I had ever had sold at tais time 
of the year since I have been in business. Everybody 
has all the work they can do and are only waiting for 
the weather to open up, the sun having shone but one 
day last month. 

“High prices” is the general cry, but I think it is 
being exaggerated. People do not stop to think that in 
the building material line shingles are but a little 
higher than a year ago, while lime and hard plaster are 
just the same. These two items constitute one-third of 
the average three or four-room house pattern. My 
advice to lumbermen is to talk lime and shingles to 
their farmer trade and say as little as possible about 
hig prices. Lath prices with us are very reasonable, 
as there are enough poplar lath manufactured to sup- 
ply the local demand. 

I am a crank on reading lumber papers and read 
the American Lumberman as thoroughly each week as 
the proof reader himself. JouN A. Cox. 





NEW TIMBER RESERVE ORDER. 


Wasuineaton, D. C., March 5.—The secretary of the 
interior has issued an order to the United States land 
office which modifies the famous timber reserve order of 
the Cleveland administration very materially, as fol- 
lows: 


1. The act applies to the states of Colorado, Nevada, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Utah, and the territories of New Mexico and Arizona, and all 
other mineral districts of the United States. 

2. The land from which timber may be felled or removed 
under the provisions of this act, must be known to be of a 
strictly mineral character and “not subject to entry under 
existing laws of the United States, except for mineral entry.” 
Parties who take timber from the public lands under 
assumed authority of this act must stand prepared to show 
that their acts are within the prescribed terms of the law 
granting such privilege, the burden being on such parties 
of proving by a preponderance of evidence that the land 
from which the timber is taken is ‘mineral’ within the 
meaning of the act. 

8. The privileges granted are confined to citizens of the 
United States, and other persons, bona fide residents of the 
states, territories and other mineral districts, provided for 
in the act. . 

4. The uses for which timber may be felled or removed 
are limited by the wording of the act to “building, agricul- 
tural, mining or other domestic purposes.” 

5. No timber is permitted to be felled or removed for pur- 
poses of sale or traffic, or to manufacture the same into lum- 
ber or other timber product as an article of merchandise, or 
for any other use whatsoever, except as defined in section 4 
of these rules and regulations. 

6. No timber cut or removed under the provisions of this 
act may be transported out of the state or territory where 
procured. 

7. No growing trees of any kind whatsoever less than 
eight inches in diameter are permitted to be cut. 

8. No timber is permitted to be used for smelting pur- 
poses, smelting being a separate and distinct industry from 
that of mining. 

9. Persons felling or removing timber under the provisions 
of this act must utilize all of each tree cut that can profit- 
ably be used and must dispose of the tops, brush and other 
refuse in such manner as to prevent the spread of forest 
fires. 

10. These rules and regulations shall take effect February 
15, 1900, and all existing rules and regulations heretofore 
er ne oy under said act by this department are hereby 
rescinded. 


Review of the Coal Trade. 





The wage scale adopted in Illinois, effective April 1, 
is higher than at any time since 1890. Coal miners 
and producers have returned from their joint confer- 
ence at Springfield last week, and all seem fairly well 
satisfied. The machine mining scale was the greatest 
obstacle to a speedier settlement. Although at the In- 
dianapolis interstate convention the price to be paid 
for machine mining was fixed for all states at 10 cents 
a ton below that for pick mining, the only district 
in Illinois concerning which there was an actual agree- 
ment was Danville, which was regarded as a basing dis- 
trict. At the Springfield conference last week the 
miners, while assenting to the 10-cent differential in 
the Danville district, insisted upon the retention of the 
previous differential of 7 cents in all the other districts 
throughout the state. This position was strenuously 
opposed by the operators, who finally on protest yielded 
the point to the miners. The men are generally hostile 
to the further introduction of machinery in the mines 
and are jubilant over their victory. Some compensating 
concessions were granted by the men, and on the whole 
the settlement is a compromise between the two oppos- 
ing views presented at the meeting. The sentiment 
between employers and employees in the coal mines of 
Illinois is perhaps a little more friendly just now than 
within recent experience in this industry. It is confi- 
dently expected that labor troubles will be fewer than 
usual during the ensuing year. If they are not, many 
people will be disappointed. 

Western producers having arrived at a detailed agree. 
ment respecting labor cost for the year beginning next 
month, will very shortly be in a position to name prices 
for the produ¢t after that date, if so inclined. That 
there will be a material increase over the prices pre- 
vailing this year seems probable, but it is not known 
that circulars have yet been prepared for April busi- 
ness. In the country there may be a noticeable ad- 
vance. Locally at Chicago the materialization of this 
advance is a matter of some uncertainty. A few odd 
lots of coal have recently been dumped here so vio+ 
lently that they sent values abnormally low—much 
lower relatively than the quotations which have held 
generally throughout the west; but summer prices are 
ordinarily low, especially in this city. 

There is a general backwardness in getting ready for 
the new season. It is stated that the railroads from 
eastern mines to Lake Erie ports have not yet fully 
settled among themselves what the carrying freight 
rates shall be this coming season, though they are now 
working on that question. The report is in circulation 
that Hocking Valley coal will start the season at $2 
on board vessel at Lake Erie ports, as against $1.45, 
the opening price last year. The advance in Pennsyl- 
vania coal is reported to be even greater. West Virginia 
coal will probably not differ very materially in its rise 
from that in the two states above named. If by any 
means the opening of navigation can be forced a little, 
the effort will be made, for the opinion holds among 
coal shippers that in 1900 there will be a larger ton- 
nage of bituminous coal to send up the lakes than 
during 1899, and that in view of the expected shortage 
of vessel room it behooves shippers to become diligence 
personified. Stocks at upper lake ports are said to be 
depleted, or close to the disappearing point. 

Stormy weather has given a good tone to the coal 
market this week, as related to domestic consumption. 
Steam coal has been in a rather bad way and can 
still be obtained at favorable terms and prices by search- 
ing the markets carefully, but the better grades are 
scarce and not always to be had for the asking, even 
at full circular. The railways are not gaining fresh 
laurels by expediting the transportation of coal from 
the east, and the winter promises to go out with 
the unsatisfactory conditions as to supply lingering 
almost to the expiring moment. What western roads 
will do by way of freight advances on coal April 1, if 
anything, has not been announced. The eastern roads 
will advance rates 15 to 20 cents, which will be added 
to the cost of all-rail coal, in addition to the increased 
cost of production. 

Anthracite coal continues to be favored by weather 
conditions and western stocks are sinking most com. 
posedly. March is starting out in a way that promises 
a satisfactory trade in this product. The rail receipts 
are not large as compared with a year ago and no bur- 
densome stocks are to be found on track. Some coal 
is arriving for storage purposes in newly created yards, 
but the tonnage is not oppressive to the market. There 
continues a generous demand from domestic consum- 
ers, who bought early in the fall for minimum season’s 
estimates, and who are now obliged to give supple- 
mentary orders. This new business is largely for the 
larger sizes, thus releasing chestnut size from the vise- 
like grasp in which it has been held for months and 
giving to the buyer open choice among all sizes. Scarcity 
of a size in the yard of one seller is offset by scarcities 
of other sizes with other producers. Prices are gen- 
erally well maintained. 

Coke is this week somewhat easier in supply, but 
governing conditions have not materially changed. Pro- 
duction in the east continues at the greatest tonnage 
known, and producers are forcing the output by all 
means possible, even in some instances resorting to the 
antiquated system of open-air burning. Prices are 
very attractive to the producers and have not yet be- 
come weak. 
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MODERN PLANS 


For Low Cost Buildings. 
Design No. 35. 

The design is for a seven-room cottage. It has a full 
basement and ample storage room in the attic. Being 
nearly square, and two stories high, it presents the 
maximum of room at the minimum of cost. On the 
basis of the prices published in the Lumberman of Octo- 
ber 28, in connection with Design No. 27, the items of 
cost are distributed as follows: 





~~ 


Cost. 

Labor. Material. 
eg ne ee ee $ 36.00 ere 
eee ee rr 100.10 184.65 
EOEED 6.65606 6p nd eeene® 192.50 746.86 
Se ORT T COTE CORT Ee 67.60 
Painting, material and labor... 90.00 ~— ....66. 

BE: S656 00504G002R8 $418.60 $ 999.05 
Brand Bota ..0sivve evo wise win seevves ese $1,417.65 
Construction. 


The foundation consists of an 18-inch rubble wall on 
footings 8 inches deep. The hight of the basement is 6 
feet 10 inches. The joist, rafters and studding are set 
on 16-inch centers. 

The outside walls are sheathed and shiplapped, papered 
and sided, and then primed and painted two coats. The 
interior walls are lathed, plastered two coats and hard 
finished. The interior trim is of yellow pine, including 
the main stairway, all finished in oil. The kitchen and 
bathroom are wainscoted 3 feet high. The attic is 
floored with shiplap, affording ample storage room, and 
if needed one or two chambers could be easily fitted up 
there. 

The arrangement of the first and second floors is so 
well shown that little need be said. Attention, how- 
ever, is called to the sitting room, or what is sometimes 
cailed the sitting hall, now very popular for its conven 
ience and economy. 

From the kitchen access may be had to the outside, 
to the pantry, to the dining-room, the sitting-room and 
to the cellar. 

The hight of the second story is 8 feet 6 inches. On 
the second floor are three fair-sized bedrooms, provided 
with large closets. There is also a good-sized bathroom 
large enough to be used for a child’s bedroom if desired. 
The hall gives access to all the rooms and to the attic. 

Blue prints of this design comprising front elevation, two 
side elevations, with constructive details, foundation, roof 
and floor plans all drawn to a scale of one-quarter inch to 
one foot, will be furnished, at a nominal cost, upon applica- 
tion to this office. 

Approximate Bill of Material for the Const: uction 
of Design No. 35 
Excavating. 
Masonry. 


cords rock. 

37 barrels lime. 
9500 lath. 

3 bushels hair. 
700 pounds plaster. 
1400 brick. 

25 yards sand. 


Carpentry—Frame. 

4 feet lineal 2x8, box sills. 
1 piece 6x8-30, made of 2x8s. 

1 cedar post, 7-foot. 

60 feet lineal 1x4, girts or ribbon. 
92 pieces 2x8-14, joist. 

46 pieces 2x6-14, attic joist. 
276 pieces 1x3-16 inches, bridging. 
112 pieces 2x4-18, outside studs. 
320 pieces 2x4-9, inside studs. 

22 pieces 2x4-12, gable studs. 
868 feet lineal 2x4, double plates. 
46 pleces 2x4-20, rafters. 

8 pieces 2x4-16, rafters, 
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DESIGN NO. 35—DETAI 





Covering. 
2700 feet 10-inch shiplap, to be put on diagonally. 
4 rolls paper. 


72 feet lineal corner boards, made of 1%x4 and No. 


8051. 
112 feet lineal base, made of 1x6 and No. 8283. 
2900 feet C siding, 4x6. 
Roof. 

1300 feet sheathing, to be laid solid. 

3 rolls paper. 
11000 shingles, Extra *A*. 

80 feet lineal 1x4, gutter strips. 


~ 


132 feet lineal cornice, made of 1x8 frieze, 1x12 and No. 


8065 planceer and 1x4 fascia. 
26 corner blocks. 
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FIRST FLOOR. 


STREAT OR (900 
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Porches. 
3 pleces 2x6-8, joist. : 
1 piece 2x6-18, joist. 
1 piece 2x6-16, joist. 
2 pieces 2x6-14, joist. 
3 pieces 2x6-12, joist. 
6 pieces 2x6-10, joist. 
7 turned columns. 
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ELEVATIONS. 


feet lineal frieze plate, made of 2x8 faced two sides 


by 1x8 and on bottom by 1x5. 
pieces 2x4-6, ceiling joist. 
plece 2x4-10, hip rafter. 
pieces 2x4-8, rafters. 
feet sheathing. 
shingles. 


feet lineal cornice, made of 1x12 planceer, with No. 


8016 and No. 8020 fascia. 
corner blocks. 
feet x4, ceiling. 
feet 1x4, flooring. 
feet base, of 1x6 and No. 8065. 
feet lineal lattice stock. 
feet lineal No. 2051. 
feet lineal No. 2052. 
feet lineal No. 2059. 
brackets. 
pieces 2x12-16, to cut step horses. 


pieces 1x8-14, risers front and rear. 
pleces 14%4x12-14, treads front and rear. 


feet No. 8065 
Openings. 
cellar sash, 10x12, 3 lights. 


“ow. No. 68, top light 44x16; bottom light 44x44, 


windows, 24x30, 2 lights, D. S. 
transoms, 2-8x12, 1 light. 

doors, 1%, 2-8x6-8, 1 light. 

doors, 1%, 2-8x6-8, O. G., 4 panels. 
door, 1%, 2-6x6-6, O. G., 4 panels. 


window frames complete with stops and pulleys. 


cellar sash frames. 

door frames, stops included. 
outside cellar door frame. 
frames for grilled openings. 
grills. 

feet casing, No. 8346. 

feet window stool, No. 8268. 
plinth blocks. 

inside corner beads. 
outside thresholds. 


Floors and Side Wall Trim. 


feet flooring, 1x4 Flat A. 

feet 10-inch shiplap for attic floor. 

feet lineal base, No. 8428. 

feet lineal carpet strip, No. 8415. 

base angle blocks. 

feet wainscoting cap, No. 8228. 

feet %x4 ceiling. 

feet picture molding, No. 8263. 
Stairs. 

feet rail. 

feet baluster stock. 

newels. . 

pleces 1-%4x12-16, treads. 

pieces 1x8-16, risers. 

pieces 2x12-16, horses. 

Facing included with base. 


pleces 1x10-12, attic treads and risers. 
pieces 2x12-14, horses to cellar, inside and out. 
pieces 2x10-16, treads to cellar, inside and out. 


Accessory Rooms. 
feet shelving, 12-inch. 


0 feet hook strips. 


Nails—(Wire.) 

pounds 20d, for framing. 
pounds 10d, for framing and inch. 
pounds 64d, for siding, 
pounds 4d, for shingles. 
pounds 8d, for finishing. 
pounds 10d, for flooring. 
pounds 3d, for lath. 

Other Hardware. 


pairs spring window bolts. 
window weights, 480 pounds. 
sash locks. 

feet sash cord. 

hinges. 


pair strap hinges with hasps and staples. 


inside locks. 

chimney thimbles. 
feet flashing. 

feet guttering. 

feet down spout. 
dozen wardrobe hooks. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Activity 


in the Northern Logging Camps—A Heavy Cut of Ties in the Duluth District— 


A Busy Season in the Wisconsin Valley—Dry Stock on Chequamegon Bay 
; Practically all Sold—Fifty Percent of this Year’s Menominee 
River Cut Already Sold. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 7.—The week in this ter- 
ritory has been marked by bad weather and light busi- 
ness. It was ushered in by a heavy snowstorm, which 
temporarily stopped trade, although it promises imme- 
diate improvement. Work in the woods was not inter- 
fered with to any extent. 

The manufacturers of this market held a meeting 
Wednesday and talked over the conditions and prospects 
for spring trade. They agreed that the conditions were 
favorable, and that trade would be good just as soon as 
the regular season’s demand opens. It was agreed to 
wait until trade comes rather than to make any efforts 
to stimulate it at this time. The rate situation also 
came in for discussion and notes were compared on the 
log crop, which, it was stated, will be curtailed regard- 
less of operations from now on. 

The employees of the sash and door factories in this 
city and St. Paul ‘nave submitted a new schedule to their 
employers in which they seek a shorter working day 
and an advance in wages. They also ask that their 
union be recognized and that none but members of it 
be employed. 

Minor [ention. 


H. W. Ross, of the H. W. Ross Lumber Company, of 
this city, and Mrs. Ross, have left for a pleasure trip 
through the south. They will spend two months in vis- 
iting many places of interest in the gulf states. They 
are at present in New Orleans. 

H. B. Waite, of tne H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
who recently came back from a trip to the Pacific coast, 
has returned to look after his lumber interests in the 
Puget sound country. 

KE. J. Carpenter, of Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Com- 
pany, and Mrs. Carpenter, left Wednesday for an 
extended trip to Virginia and the Atlantic coast states. 
They will visit several of the eastern cities before they 
return, 

William Carlisle, of Atchison, Kan., was a visitor to 
the city this week, calling upon his acquaintances among 
the lumbermen. 

A. R. Rogers, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, has 
returned from a business trip of ten days. C. A. Smith, 
of the same company, left upon Mr, Rogers’ return, for 
a trip to tne east. 

W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, has gone to Baltimore, to attend the 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

EK. M. Warren, chief inspector of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Association, has so far recovered from 
his recent attack of rheumatism as to be able to go out on 
the road again. He is now making his regular trips 
among the pine mills. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Dututu, MINN., March 7.—The tie-makers of this dis- 
trict are about through for the season; most of them 
will cease hauling next week, and their output has 
been tremendous. T. R. Martin, of the Martin Tie & 
Lumber Company, estimates the total product of the 
district at not Jess than 2,500,000 ties, practically all 
cedar and tamarack, mostly the former. This is at least 
double the product of last winter and many times what 
was ever cut in this district before. The average price 
of ties in this market for the entire winter has been 
over 40 cents, so that at least $1,000,000 has been dis- 
tributed here in that business alone: 

There has been more snow the past few days than 
all winter to this time, and work is deing rushed while 
it lasts. There is continual talk of the tremendous 
shortage, but I fail to find it. D. M. Sabin, who was 
here from Ashland the other day, is quoted as saying 
that “Some of the loggers estimate their shortage as 
high as 33 percent,” and the local paper that quotes 
him gathers from this that there is a shortage of that 
amount. There are some north shore jobs where of 
1,000,000 feet in the woods only 60 percent is yet on the 
bank, and in these cases Mr. Sabin’s estimates are low 
enough, but such instances are rare, and unnecessary as 
they are rare. 

Men are still as scarce as ever. One leading pulp wood 
contractor of this region was in Minneapolis the other 
day for men, to whom he offered $35 a month, and 
transportation from that city to the work, 200 miles. 
The McCarthy law, affecting the payment of wages, has 
had much to do with this dearth of men, as it gives 
them opportunity to get into town any time and spend 
what is coming to them. 

A new logging railroad is to be built by the Moon & 
Kerr Lumber Company, to run twenty miles north from 
Virginia to tap Rice river, north of the Continental 
divide. The company has secured 100,000,000 feet of 
timber on the road and tributary to it. This company 
has succeeded better than it anticipated earlier in the 
winter, and has 9,000,000 feet of logs in the lake by its 
mill, and 3,000,000 more on skids, which it is putting 
into the water rapidly. This will be its full cut. W. T. 
Bailey, also of Virginia, has 5,000,000 feet banked on 
the lake at his mill, this being his full cut. He is saw- 


ing out a good deal of long lumber for docks, buildings 
and mine shafthouses. 

R. B. Whitesides, who has the option on the Calaveras 
sequoia grove, as noted a week ago, leaves this week to 
close up his purchase. He has been asked by California 
attorneys if he will accept for the grove a sum equal to 
its value in boards, but has made no reply. It is prob- 
able, however, that he would, and this may possibly be 
the speculation in which he is engaged. 

William P. Betts, of Buffalo, N. Y., was here this 
week and inspected local stocks and those at Ely. 

Mr. McBirney, also of Buffalo, was here and bought 
about 2,000,000 feet of mixed stock. 

Knowlton Mixer, of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., spent 
some time here and at Ashland, looking over stocks at 
both places. 

Charles Christadoro, of St. Paul, the “head push” of 
the Minnesota national park, was here this week, on his 
way back from the cities along the line of the proposed 
park, where he had been on a tour of education. He 
says that the sentiment regarding the proposed park has 
very greatly changed since he began the trip and that 
where there was violent opposition there is now either 
favorable consideration or a state of questioning that is 
almost as favorable. He considers the project in a very 
fair way to an early settlement. 

The Schofield mill, and those of Hubbard & Vincent, 
P. D. Jones and some others will start sawing for the 
year between March 25 and April 1, cutting the ice for 
ponds. This is an earlier start for the summer mills 
than was ever made before. All indications now point 
to a cut of 500,000,000 feet by the mills of Duluth 
harbor, and of 800,000,000 feet for the district. The 
figures of last year were about 75,000,000 and 80,000,- 
000 feet under these. 

The number of casualties to men engaged in logging 
has been larger this winter than usual, especially to 
those at work on logging railroads. This last is due in 
part to the attempt to haul heavy loads. Settlements 
have been made in scores of injury cases, but the roads, 
lumbermen and attorneys expect a large crop of damage 
suits at the coming terms of court. 

It is said that 500,000 feet to 1,000,000 feet of logs 
have been cut lately near Duluth, Minn., from land 
that had been cut over twice during the past fifty 
years, which would seem to show that reforestation is 
entirely practical. From some of this land the mer- 
chantable timber had been cleaned out about ten years 
ago, but the taxes on the land are so heavy as to more 
than cover the value of the increment of timber growth, 
which tends to make a systematic growing of trees 
impracticable. 


BLACK RIVER LUIIBER NEWS. 


La Crosse, WIs., March 7.—We are now having reg- 
ular old-fashioned winter weather again. On Monday 
eight incnes of snow fell, making a depth of about two 
feet in this locality, and now zero weather prevails. The 
same condition seems to exist all over the northwest, or 
at least through the logging territory. On Black river 
the loggers have banked about as many logs as they 
anticipated at the outstart. Still they will continue to 
log as long as the weather remains favorable. With the 
old logs back in the river it now looks as if we would 
‘nave about 50,000,000 feet in all to run from this coming 
spring. If the weather remains cold for a time, we will 
doubtless have a good drive, as there is plenty of snow 
to make water. Trade is quiet. 

L. C. Colman spent last week among the Colman log- 
ging camps on the Chippewa. He reports them all doing 
good work. . 

T. O. Anders, who has been in the woods on the east 
fork of Black river the past winter for the C. H. Nichols 
Lumber Company, is at home again, having completed 
his winter’s work, which also cleans up the last of the 
Nichols timber on this river. ; 

J. S. Waite, of A. 8. Trow & Co., is spending this 
week in the Black river woods looking after the firm’s 
logging interests. 

W. R. Anthony & Co., of Commanche, who recently 
purchased the mill of the La Crosse Lumber Company 
here, have commenced to tear it down, and are sending 
the machinery south. 

W. W. Cargill, of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Com- 
pany, ‘nas just returned from Pine Bluff, Ark. The com- 
pany has been delayed in getting machinery, but now 
expects to get the mill running by the first of April. 

George H. Dalton has rented the Sawyer & Austin 
rafting chance and will do the rafting hereafter that 
was formerly done by that firm. 

Benjamin B. Healy, who has been a resident of this 
vicinity for fifty years or more, and is one of the old- 
est lumbermen on Black river, leaves this spring for 
Seattle, Wash., where ‘ne and his wife will make their 
future home. He has large timber interests there con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, A. H. Anderson. Mr. Healy is 
eighty-three years of age, and is in full possession of all 
his faculties and as active in business as he was twenty 
years ago. 

The McDonald Bros, have all their raft boats in 





shape for the opening of navigation and expect to com- 
mence work as soon as the ice goes out. Last year it 
went out here on April 11. It does not now look as if it 
would go out any sooner this season. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., March 6.—Weather decidedly favor- 
able to logging operations is still prolonged, and every 
day adds many thousands of feet of logs to the win- 
ter’s cut. It has been a long time since the residents 
of this country have witnessed a busier season than this 
winter, notwithstanding the scarcity of help, and the 
harvest of logs will have a tendency to make busy 
times next summer. All the extensive operators will 
continue their logging right along through the sum- 
mer, and the forests of northern Wisconsin are giving 
away before the woodman’s ax like grass before the 
mower’s scythe. 

The Wausau Veneer Company is receiving about a 
dozen carloads daily of basswood, birch, maple and 
oak logs from up the river, and the company is finding 
its manufacturing capacity taxed to the utmost to 
keep up with the orders. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Stange, who have been sojourn- 
ing in the south for several weeks, going as far as 
southern Florida, are expected to arrive home next 
Sunday. 

The Slimmer mill at Pine River is now cutting about 
40,000 feet of lumber a day. Mr. Slimmer is putting 
in about 5,000,000 feet of logs this winter, and is receiv- 
ing about 100,000 feet a day. 

O’Connor & Carr, of Merrill, expect to bank about 
5,000,000 feet of pine at their camps this winter, which 
is more than they anticipated at first, but the excel- 
lent conditions have made it possible. 

The Curtis & Yale Company, of Wausau, is making 
decided improvements at its plant. Machinery is being 
taken from the old factory to the one improvised from 


the old furniture factory recently purchased. Nine 
new molding machines have been added, and still 
orders are at hand for several months ahead. The 


company is building a large dry shed, 200x100 feet in 
size, for the purpose of storing the manufactured 
product, and also an immense dry kiln. 

Tomahawk is feeling quite jubilant over the fact 
that an eastern manufacturing concern which uses 
hardwoods chiefly, and employs about 100 hands, has 
decided to locate in that city, and work on the build- 
ings will be begun as soon as possible. The present 
expectation is that the factory will be running in 
about four months. 

On April 1. or very soon thereafter, the new hotel 
at Merrill will be opened to the public, the proprietors, 
Hazen Bros., having arrived last week to give atten- 
tion to the furnishings. It is expected that the 
building will be opened with a banquet at the modest 
price of $10 a plate. 

There are a good many hardwood manufacturing 
concerns seeking locations this year—endeavoring to 
get nearer the source of supply, and several of these 
are going to find the most desirable of locations right 
in the Wisconsin valley. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company, of Merrill, is doing 
quite a stroke of sawing considering the season of the 
year, but being well supplied with logs, it has started 
up the band mill and sawing about 20,000 feet of lum- 
ber daily. The company is getting in several carloads 
of logs every day, besides many loads from farmers. 

Senator D. E. Riordan, of Eagle River, last week 
purchased of the Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, 
of Wausau, 10,000 acres of cutover timber land in 
Forest. Oneida and Vilas counties. It will be opened 
for settlement. 

H. H. Foster and wife, of Merrill, arrived home last 
Thursday morning from their southern tour, which 
included visits to Hot Springs, New Orleans. Pass 
Christian and other points of interest and health- 
giving renown. 





rr 


CHEQUAIIEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., March 6.—There is little stock offered 
for sale and that little is to be cut next season. Dry 
lumber is practically out of the market, not more than 
1,000,000 feet of white pine being for sale on the bay 
that was cut in 1899. There is still some norway, per- 
haps 4,000,000 feet, out of which the 12-inch has been 
sold. Prices are just about as they were thirty days 
ago, with no inclination to make any changes in order 
to make a sale. Cases are known where a deal has been 
declared off because of a difference of 12 cents between 
buyer and seller. 

Some of our dealers think prices on all classes of stock 
will advance and mill-culls will reach $13 a thousand 
before June 1, and that $14 wiljl be the price of No. 3, 
$16 of No. 2 and $18 the average of No. 1, while all 
grades of factory lumber will advance sharply. Selects 
and uppers are not in very good demand, the market 
being fairly well supplied with this class of stock, but it 
is short on all of the lower grades. The demand for 
all classes of box stock continues strong and $12 has 
been paid for mill culls. This class of stock is now about 
sold out until some time in July or August and some 
dealers have closed for the season. Parties looking for 
a reduction in price will be sorely disappointed, because 
there will not at any time this year be a surplus of any 
of the lower grades of stock or, in fact, enough to supply 
the regular trade. Norway piece stuff is held at about 
$13 a thousand where there is a fair proportion of 
12-inch and about 30 percent of lengths running from 
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twenty to twenty-eight feet. Lath, while not many are 
being offered, are held at about $3 a thousand, $2.80 for 
mixed, $2.70 for norway. Shingles seem to stand about 
where they were a year ago and make the only branch 
of the lumber trade where there has not been a marked 
advance. Extra *A* are selling at $2.25 and 6-inch clear 
butts at about $1.60 a thousand. 

The winter is all that could be asked by loggers at 
present. Cold weather and not much snow. The aver- 
age is about twelve inches. There is not now very much 
chance for any of the lumbermen to make more than an 
average winter’s work. We cannot expect more than 
two or three weeks of sleighing and with this there 
will be a large shortage from what was anticipated in 
the fall. Labor continues to be well paid and for less 
work than men have ever done in the woods before. 

The sales of the week will run up to about 5,000,000 
feet. The Edward Hines Lumber Company is reported 
to have made a sale of 3,000,000 feet this week to Cleve- 
land parties. 

William H. Knight and Colonel Isaac Wing, of Bay- 
field, are interested in building a new saw mill about 
half way between Bayfield and Red Cliff. It will be a 
band and resaw mill. Mr. Knight already owns consid- 
erable hemlock on the Bayfield peninsula, as does Colo- 
nel Wing, and their hemlock holdings are being added 
to constantly. The mill will saw principally hemlock 
and hardwood. 

President Latimer, of the Ashland Lumber Company, 
reports having sold the last of that company’s 1899 cut 
of 35,000,000 feet, today. The sale consisted of 700,000 
feet of norway to Chicago parties. After looking up 
lumber matters in Chicago, Cleveland and Toledo, Mr. 
Latimer comes back to Ashland well pleased with the 
situation. He had his eyes opened in Washington, D. C., 
where lumber merchants are retailing crating lumber at 
$28 a thousand. He says that New York is using a vast 
amount of lumber this year. 

J. W. Embree, of tne Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
Chicago; Charles F, Thompson, of the Thompson Lum- 
ber Company, and A. C. Frost, of the Washburn, Bay- 
field & Iron River railroad, arrived from Chicago yester- 
day morning and left for Washburn later in the day. 

George Johnson, of the Ashland Lumber Company, 
left this morning on a vacation of two months. He will 
spend the time on the coast. Mr. Mixer, of the Mixer 
Lumber Company, Buffalo, is looking up Chequamegon 
bay stocks today. Judge Cochran has returned from an 
extended trip in the west. 

An order for lumber from two foreign ports was 
received by D. L. Wiggins this morning. One was from 
D. A. Rycke & Co., of Antwerp, Belgium, and one from 
H. Thiming, Dresden, Saxony. They are the first two 
orders ever received directly in Ashland from foreign 
ports. Mr. Wiggins was asked to cable by D. A. Rycke & 
Co. if shipments could be made at once. He was asked 
in the Dresden order, by the purchaser, to make the 
price, “ec. i. f.,’ Hamburg. This is an expansion of Ash- 
land’s lumber trade with surprising scope. Who knows 
but what some day we will be shipping lumber across 
the Atlantic with the same regularity with which we 
now send out cargoes to the further end of the great 
lakes? 

The Ashland Lumber Company recently received an 
offer of $48,000 for ten forties of its recent timber pur- 
chase, which was refused. This was at a considerable 
advance over what was paid for the timber. The com- 
pany does not intend to log on the tract this season. 
About 14,000,000 feet of logs are already banked for this 
season’s cut and 16,000,000 feet more will be cut for this 
season. A cut of 30,000,000 feet will be made at the 
Ashland Lumber Company’s mill. It was said yesterday 
that No. 3 boards were sold for $14.50 and No. 4 boards 
for $12.50 at Duluth recently. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., March 8.—Lumber prices continue 
as firm as ever and as a consequence not many sales are 
being made. It is claimed that over 50 percent of the 
next season’s cut on the Menominee river has already 
been contracted for. Tne Kirby, Carpenter Company, 
the Marinette Lumber Company, the Menominee. River 
Lumber Company, and the Hamilton & Merryman Com- 
pany have all made sales which will take the major por- 
tion of the 1900 cut. As a consequence the mill owners 
are confident that prices will not drop. 

Lumber is now selling for a dollar more a thousand 
that it did the first of January. Several deals have been 
made recently for mill culls at $13, which is a very high 
price. Strips have advanced over $1 a thousand. There 
is now no unsold dry stock on the river. Eastern con- 
cerns ‘have stock in local yards which they are selling in 
small lots to parties looking for factory lumber; but 
these sales are not large and the prices offered have been 
unusually good. 

It now looks as if nearly 75 percent of the 1900 cut 
here would be sold by the opening of navigation. The 
Menominee River Lumber Company has disposed of all 
the box lumber it will saw next year to the Enterprise 
Box & Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, this week. The 
amount was over 6,000,000 feet. 

Among the buyers here this week are Mr. Merriam, 
representing Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, W. B. Rob- 
erts, of Arnold & Co., Albany, and Jonn J. Johnston, 
Milwaukee. The latter was looking for car shipments. 

_ The logging conditions this week have been fine, and in 
fact for a month past the weather has been favorable 
for operations in the woods. It looks now as though the 
season would hang on until the middle of March. - A fall 
of about eignt inches of snow this week, the heaviest 
of the season, will lengthen the life of logging probably 


two weeks. It was also a blessing for the cedar jobbers in 
this and Menominee counties, who will now be enabled 
to fill their contracts. A full stock of pine, cedar and 
hardwoods will undoubtedly be put in this winter, 
although the prophecy was made in the early part of 
February that it would be much depleted. Two of the 
logging camps broke up this week—one of the Sawyer- 
Goodman Company, and tne other of the H. Witbeck 
Company. They both suspended operations because the 
timber played out. The big break-up will not occur until 
the middle of the present month. 

Ki. J. Brady, formerly traveling passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, and Frank A. 
Spies, of Menominee, have purchased the Harding Bros.’ 
shingle, tie and post mill in Menominee. They expect to 
open a cedar yard. 

The Lindsley Bros. Company of Menominee, has 
started a cedar yard at Portland, Ore., and Edward 
Lindsley expects to leave next week for the west to take 
charge of it. 

J. KE. Cameron and W, IF. N. Davis, Menominee lumber- 
men, returned this week after visiting New Orleans and 
other points in the south. 

Walter Wright, formerly bookkeeper for Raber & 
Watson, Menominee, has opened a lumber and cedar 
commission office in Menominee. 

William Ellis, jr., superintendent of the Peshtigo 
Lumber Company, was taken seriously ill with rheuma- 
tism while visiting in Chicago this week. 

Perley Lowe & Co. have sold half of the Witbeck cut, 
which they purchased for the coming season, 13,000,000 
feet going east and 3,000,000 feet to western parties. 
It is reported that a deal for the balance of the cut is 
now under consideration. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE. 

Bay City AND SAGINAW, Micu., March 5.—The 
director of the weather is apparently determined to 
crowd three months of winter into the homestretch of 
February and March. Right now, when the backbone of 
winter is popularly supposed to be fractured, we have 
cold weather, snowstorms daily and the ground in all 
this region is covered with snow to the depth of over 
twelve inches. Traffic has been interfered with to some 
extent, and this condition has affected the movement 
of lumber by rail and of logs by rail, but those engaged 
in hauling logs and cedar from skidways to streams 
and railroads are making good work. Not in all the 
winter has there been such brisk business done or so 
much accomplished as during the last week. Logs, ties 
and other forest products have been rushed to booms, 
banking grounds and railroads, every team and teamster 
being worked day and night. Some difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining all the help needed. If the 
month continues at the present gait all of the oper- 
ators will secure their logs. It will make a difference 
of some hundreds of thousands of dollars in the pockets 
of those engaged in this industry. 

A number of mills are in operation on the river. Last 
week C. S. Bliss started his mill at Saginaw. He will 
have a full stock of mixed timber to keep his saw mill 
running steadily during the season. He operates a 
planing mill in connection and has lots of business for it. 

The Hargrave mill, Hitchcock Lumber Company, Kern 
Manufacturing Company, J. J. Flood and one or two 
other plants are in operation. Logs are going down the 
Mackinaw division for several firms. The Kern Manu- 
facturing Company is getting all its stock by rail, while 
the Barker mill, Campbell & Brown Lumber Company, 
Hargrave & Hitchcock Lumber Company mills are get- 
ting in trains loaded with logs every day. 

George M. Brown, roadmaster of the Flint & Pere Mar- 
quette, and the Pere Marquette for the last thirty-three 
years, has resigned his position for the purpose of devot- 
ing all of his time and energy to the lumbering business. 
He is the principal stockholder in the Campbell-Brown 
Lumber Company, and in addition to that plant is put- 
ting in 2,000,000 feet of mixed logs in Huron county, 
which are to be manufactured as Caseville this season. 

Joseph Turner, who is lumbering in the Georgian bay 
district, has been at his home in Bay City some days, 
but has returned to his operations. Mr. Turner was 
one of the strongest opponents of the Dingley act, and 
says that his predictions then as to the effect it would 
have on the movement of logs to Michigan mills from 
Canada is being verified. He says no more logs cut on 
crown lands in Canada will ever come to Michigan 
mills. He has cut and banked 25,000,000 feet of logs in 
Georgian bay waters this winter, and has bought 10,000,- 
000 feet more. They will be manufactured at Midland, 
Ont., and the lumber will pay the $2 duty to come to 
the states. A little show of nerve on the part of the 
Washington government would lift the Canadian log 
embargo and give the owners of hundreds of millions of 
feet of timber the privilege of bringing their property 
to the states to be manufactured, but there is no hope 
that the rights of these people will receive any consid- 
eration whatever. 

James Potter, superintendent of the extensive wooden- 
ware plant of Bousefield & Co., Bay City, has invented 
a machine for cutting bolts of any desired length which 
promises to revolutionize the business. This machine 
will cut 800 logs in ten hours, against 200 by the old 
machines, and it can be utilized in cutting stave bolts, 
shingle bolts or box lumber. 

The McArthur Brothers Company, of Cheboygan, has 
two-thirds of its 300,000 logs cut and skidded on the 
banking grounds at Little Current, Ont., and with two 
weeks more hauling the entire stock will be secured. 
There has been a scarcity of snow in the Georgian bay 
district this winter until recently, but good work is 
reported in progress now. In fact a good many more 
logs are being cut than the mills over there can take 
care of, and only those cut on deeded or Indian reserve 


lands can be exported. Some Michigan operators will be 
in a quandary as to what do with the logs they have cut 
in Canada in the expectation that through some mysteri- 
ous way they would be able to get them across to Mich- 
igan. It is likely that within the ensuing eighteen 
months a dozen mills will be moved from this side to 
Canada. The bulk of the product, however, wiil come 
in manufactured form to this river, which is regarded 
as the best distributing point in the car trade in the 
west for lumber in both the rough and dressed form, 
with the exception of Chicago, and it has some advan- 
tages over the latter place. 

At Alpena, Eales Bros. & Co., who operate a shingle 
mill and are calculating to manufacture 18,000,000 
shingles this season, will add a lath mill to the equip- 
ment which will be run in connection with the shingle 
mill. 

The Michigan Manufacturing Company, of Standish, 
is said to have secured enough standing timber in Glad- 
win and Arenac counties to stock its mill for six years. 
It is hemlock and hardwood. Cardinell & McLellan have 
banked 200,000 feet of logs in a week for this concern 


near Pinconning, and the logs are now being railed to ° 


Standish. 

O. D. Dean is running a shingle mill near Sherman. 
He thinks the prices for shingles will not rule so high as 
last season, but the good demand will make the business 
of manufacturing shingles fairly profitable. 

R. B. Small, of Cheboygan, is cutting 8,000,000 feet 
of logs on the Detroit & Mackinac road for the Cheboy- 
gan mills. 

There was moved from Saginaw river points by rail 
in round numbers 360,000,000 feet of lumber in 1899. 
Considering the reduced output of the mills the quantity 
of lumber handled by rail was very satisfactory. The 
cities on this river are the distributing points for not 
only the product of the river mills, but also the output 
of the mills on the Pere Marquette and the Mackinaw 
division of the Michigan Central tributary to this river. 
The lumber brought here from other lake points and by 
rail from upper Michigan is also distributed from this 
river. The rail methods of distribution have entirely 
overshadowed the water movement. The shipments by 
water during the year were only 33,252,457 feet, while 
the receipts were 73,528,247 feet. The bulk of the busi- 
ness is done by rail. 

One of the oldest lumber manufacturing firms on the 
river is that of Charles Merrill & Co. It was estab- 
lished by the late Charles Merrill in 1853. In 1856 
Joseph A. Whittier came here and took the management 
of the concern and continued it until a few years ago, 
when he retired from the management in favor of his 
son, Joseph B. Whittier, familiarly known by a legion of 
friends as “Peter Hardluck.” Joseph A. Whittier, his 
son, Joe, and Hon. Thomas W. Palmer now constitute 
the firm. The present mill was erected in 1883, taking 
the place of the old mill on the same site. Since 1863 
the total output of this plant has been 459,754,655 feet, 
ranging from 4,500,000 feet to 23,700,000 feet per 
annum, its output last year being 14,036,307 feet. Joseph 
A. Whittier is now spending the evening of his years in 
quiet content in Saginaw, esteemed by all who are 
favored with his friendship and acquaintance. He is 
a gentleman of education and a broad course of read- 
ing and study has kept him closely in touch with the 
best thought of the age. He is sigularly modest, one of 
his dominant Puritan characteristics being an aversion 
to publicity or notoriety of any kind. In a word he is 
one of the few old school lumbermen left. This firm is 
getting a fairly good stock of logs by rail from Gladwin 
county, cut on lands owned by the firm many years, and 
two years more will exhaust the holdings in this 
locality. 

Saginaw capitalists have organized the Missaukee 
Manufacturing & Mercantile Company, and will erect a 
mill eight miles north of Lake City, where the company 
owns a large tract of land. The products will be cedar 
ties, poles, shingles and hardwood logs and lumber. A 
six-mile extension of the Widdicomb branch will connect 
the plant with the Grand Rapids & Indiana railroad. 
The capitalization of the company is $10,000, all paid 
in. The officers are: President, W. 8S. Morse; vice-pres 
ident, John 8S. Porter; treasurer and manager, Fred ©. 
Zimmerman; secretary, Bella Wurtsmith, all of Sag- 
inaw. 

It is reported the Maltby Lumber Company, of Bay 
City, has purchased twelve acres of land on the River 
Rouge, near Detroit, where it will establish a large 
cedar yard. 

Peter Corcoran returned Friday from Palatka, Fla., 
where the Wilson Cypress Company, composed of Sag 
inaw lumbermen, is operating a large plant. The com- 
pany cut 18,000,000 feet of cypress last year and had 
8,000,000 feet on hand at the close of the year. The 
plant is now cutting 80,000 feet daily and has a fine 
trade. 





NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 


The Manistique Lumber Company, of Grand Marais, 
Mich., is putting in a larger quantity of logs than any 
concern in Alger county, its entire cut probably amount- 
ing to 24,500,000 feet. The Eddy Land Company will 
put in about 7,000,000 feet. There are numerous cedar 
camps in Alger country and a large quantity of ties 
and shingle bolts have been manufactured at Grand 
Marais. 

Thomas McDonald, who is putting in logs for the 
John O’Brien Lumber Company, near Iron River, Wis., 
is said to be cutting about 90,000 feet daily. 

Logging operations at the Bird & Wells Lumber Co1- 
pany’s camp, six miles from Wausaukee, Wis., are pro- 
gressing at a brisk rate since the cold weather set 1n 
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and 60,000 feet of logs are hauled daily to the com- 
pany’s mill at Wausaukee. The company expects to 
break up camp about March 15. 

Loggers from the Menominee river district and north- 
ern Michigan are said to be leaving those sections for 
the Duluth district, where men are scarce, on account 
of the scarcity of snow. 

In spite of the higher wages paid this winter, it is 
believed that at the end of the season woodsmen will 
huve less to show in the matter of money earned owing 
to the time lost in changing and moving from one point 
to another. 

The Fence River Logging Company reports having 
cut 25,000,000 feet of logs up to date at its camps on 
the Fence, Pine and Net rivers, in northern Wisconsin, 
with the expectation of banking 5,000,000 feet more 
before breaking up camp. 


NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 

Instructions have been issued by W. A. Richards, 
acting commissioner of the land office, formerly governor 
of Wyoming, regarding the use of timber on public 
lands in that state, to the effect that no timber can be 
used for smelting purposes, on the ground that smelting 
is a distinct industry from that of mining. Owners 
of mining plants in the mountains say that they will 
have to close down if these regulations are enforced, as 
many of the best mines are in mountain regions where 
coal cannot be obtained at a reasonable cost. 

The New Mexico Lumber Company, of Denver, Col., 
has lately completed its new saw mill at Edith, in 
Archuleta county, that state. The plant when running 
at full capacity will turn out 100,000 feet of lumber 
daily. 

The Oconto Company’s new mill at Oconto, Wis., 
will be ready to begin sawing as soon as the ice in 
the river breaks up. The plant will have a daily capac- 
ity of 150,000 feet. The company has 8,000,000 feet of 
logs in the river left over from last season on which 
to begin sawing. 





The paper mills of the Fox River valley in Wisconsin 
are now getting in their supplies of wood for the manu- 
facture of pulp and the rush of pulpwood logs in that 
section has never been equaled, one Appleton mill— 
that of the Interlake Pulp & Paper Company—receiving 
seventy carloads daily. 

On March 19 the state land board will receive bids 
on timber in Montezuma county, Colorado, amounting 
to something like 4,500,000 feet, probably at the rate of 
$1 a thousand feet. This entitles the bidder to all th 
timber on the land mentioned in excess of ten inches 
in diameter. 

L. E, Weng, of Daggett, Mich., has sold to the Chi 
cago & Northwestern railway 25,000 cedar ties at 32 
cents each. 

The Heidrick & Matson Lumber Company for some 
time past operating near Dubois, Pa., is building a mill 
at Westboro, Taylor county, Wis., on the Wisconsin 
Central road. It is a double band mill with a building 
50x130 feet in size, and a planing mill will also be built. 
The company consists of Levi Heidrick, Emmett Queen, 
R. M. Matson and Charles and Emmett Heidrick, all 
Pennsylvanians, who recently purchased 10,000 acres 
of timber land in fee and the timber on 20,000 acres 
more, giving the company about 200,000,000 feet which 
will be manufactured at the rate of about 25,000,000 feet 
a year. The mill will be stocked entirely by rail, the 
company building its own logging railroad to connect 
with the Wisconsin Central. Mr. Heidrick is also inter- 
ested in the Leatherwood Lumber Company, which is 
building a mill in Clay county, West Virginia, where it 
has 10,000 acres of oak and poplar. Mr. Heidrick has 
been for many years a resident of Dubois, Pa. 

Camp No. 3 of the Fence River Logging Company 
claims the credit for the largest load of logs ever 
hauled in the Menominee river district. It was hauled 
last week four miles and consisted of thirty-three logs 
scaling 21,603 feet. The load was 16 feet wide and 22 
feet high. Loggers here speak of the load as a monster 
one. Hugh Cummings, of Oconto, is the camp foreman, 


and Dan Ingram, of Oconto, sixteen years old, drove the 
team. 





RECENT SALES OF TIMBER LANDS. 


J. O. Storey, of the Storey-Kaeppler Lumber Com- 
pany, La Crosse, Wis., who is now on the Pacific coast, 
1s reported to have purchased 80,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber on the Big Wind river, a tributary of the 
Columbia river, in Washington. The land ‘is situated 
Just south of the Cascade range. The company now 
owns 120,000,000 feet of Washington pine. 

James Strong & Co., lumber dealers of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have bought 9,500 acres of valuable timber land in 
Sullivan county, Tennessee, from 8S. L. King and J. M. 
saker. The timber is principally white pine, oak and 
walnut, and saw mills will be put upon the property 
by the purchasers. 

William Purdee has purchased 10,000 acres of coal 
and timber land near Crab Orchard, Va., and will con- 
struct a railroad to connect the land with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railway at Bigstone Gap. 

Abram Luntz, of New York city, is said to have 
Secured options on 100,000 acres of valuable mineral 
and timber lands in Harlan, Perry and Letcher coun- 
ties, Kentucky. 

The Beaumont Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., 
has purchased the timber on two sections of land in 
Jasper county, that state, for $4,896 cash. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 









The Record. 


Alabama. 

Anniston—Walton G. Hardin has been succeeded by W. P. 
Duke & Co. 

Calera—The Holcomb-Pratt Lumber Company has removed 
to Perkinston, Miss. 

Geneva—McDavid & Co. have been succeeded by McLane 
& McDavid.—The Morris Mill Company is out of business. 

Hollins—The Sample Lumber Company has removed its 
headquarters to Birmingham. 





Arkansas. 

Prescott—The Longview Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $100,000. 

Texarkana—The Bodine-Lyall Hardwood Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000 by R. FE. 
3odine, I. R. Lyall and 'T. W. Lyall. 

Colorado. 
Loveland—Hampton & Clark have dissolved partnership. 
Florida. 

Crystal River—The Gulf Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $75,000, by R. J. Knight, Wal- 
ter Ray, J. N. Barco and J. B. Martin. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Crescent Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $5,000. 

Athens—Dr. EK. S. Lyndon has bought the old McGinty 
plant and will establish a factory. 

Donalsonville—The Donalson Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Chattahoochee Lumber Company. 

Macon—The Massee Lumber Company has changed its 
name to the Massee & Felder Lumber Company, incorporated, 
with capital stock increased to $200,000. 


Illinois. 

Bethany—W. D. Fortner has been succeeded by Fortner & 
Helvie. 

Chicago—John H. Fowler has engaged in the Pacific coast 
timber business.—The Manufacturers’ & Builders’ Supply 
Company has been succeeded by the Hollister Bros. Lumber 
Company.—Reiker Bros. have been succeeded by John 8. 
Renedict.—The Southern Lumber Company, T. A. Cantwell, 
manager, has engaged in the lumber business at Room 508, 
145 LaSalle street. 

Plano—The IF’. H. Earle Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated by I’. H. Barle, EK. W. Faxon and J. W. Hunt, 
with capital stock of $40,000. 

Reynolds—-C. H. Wayne is opening a lumber yard. 

Rochester—Twist Bros. are opening a yard. 

St. Charles—Beach & Johnson have been succeeded by the 
West Side Lumber & Supply Company, incorporated, with 
capital stock of $10,000. 

Indiana, 

Arcadia—The Arcadia Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Cicero Lumber Company. 

Cannelton—Fred Hafele has withdrawn from partnership 
in the Cannelton Planing Mill Company. 

Fairmount—H. H. Wiley & Son have been succeeded by 
J. H. Simons & Co. 

Flat Rock—Oltman & Whaley recently began business. 


lowa. 

Barnes—Castor & Briggs have sold out to W. EK. Stump. 

Burnside—Lewis & Alsever have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Des Moines—A. Anderson has been succeeded by the East 
Side Planing Mill Company.—The Finkbine-Guild-Jewett 
Company has been incorporated by stockholders of the Green 
Bay Lumber Company, with capital stock of $50,000. 

Estherville—W. H. Jenson & Co. have succeeded E. FE. 
Hartung & Co.—Also at Wallingford. 

Lansing—The Lansing Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by A. M. Fellows. 

Ogden—The Ogden Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Independent Lumber Company. 

Wellman—Kreger & Stump have sold out to Gardner & 
Grassell. 

Kansas. 

Burlington—The Burlington Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Lyndon—William Rand has been succeeded by the Rand 
Lumber Company. 

Niotaze—The Home Lumber Company has opened a yard. 

Kentucky. 
Phil—Wilkinson Winston is out of business here. 
Louisiana. 

Choudrant—-The Tremont Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Shreveport—The Shreveport Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated by C. M. Hill, of Moline, 
Ill.; W. C. Owen, of Chicago; E. 8. Page and J. C. Hill, of 
St. Paul, Minn., and W. K. Henderson, with capital stock of 
$50,000. 

Maine. 

Auburn—Swift & Sawyer have been succeeded by the 
Auburn Box & Lumber Company, J. A. Sawyer, president. 
Capital stock, $10,000. 

Springvale—Abbott & Smith are building a saw mill. 

Winslow—Edward Ware is reported to have sold saw mill 
to W. T. Reynolds. 

Michigan. 

Detroit—-The Maltby Lumber Company, of Bay City, has 
established a yard on River Rouge. 

Hart—wW. C. Bennett & Co. have been succeeded by W. C. 
Bennett. 

Lawton—-A. Hathaway & Son have sold out to L. Stoker & 
Co. 

St. Louis—The St. Louis Hoop & Stave Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $12,500. 

Lansing—The Peninsular Bark & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $45,000 by B. J. 
Clark, G. R. Hill, W. M. Bullerant and W. L. Murdock. 

Whittemore—T. G. Leslie has established a saw mill. 

Woodland—H. V. Sweitzer is building a new saw mill. 


Minnesota. 

Avon—John Wienman has engaged in the lumber business. 

Minneapolis—The Flour City Lumber Company, which 
has been operating as a partnership for some time, has 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Plato—C. H. Brelje is opening a yard. 

Mississippi. 

West Point—Heath, Witbeck & Co., of Chicago, are build- 

ing a hardwood saw mill. 
Missouri, 

Kansas City—The Pullman Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock to $65,000. 

St. Louis—The Prendergast Lumber Company has engaged 
in business.—The Banner Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000, by John FE. Mink, R. 
L. MecLaran, J. W. Young and J. B. Taylor to succeed the 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company. 

Warrensburg—W. J. Clark & Co. have bought out Cald- 
well & Greenlee. 


Nebraska. 

Virginia—Amos L. Wright & Son have been succeeded by 
A. Graham & Co. 

New Jersey. 

Jersey City—The Columbia Mills Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $250,00v. 

New York. 

Arcade—F. S. Wormer has purchased an interest in the 
Arcade Planing Mill Company. 

Canisteo—The “Canisteo Sash & Door Works will resume 
operations. 

New York—Hamilton H. Salmon & Co. have engaged in 
the wholesale hardwood and yellow pine business at 135 
Front street. 

Honeoye Falls—Humphreys & Holdredge have sold stock to 
Otis L. Humphrey. 

North Tonawanda—The National Lumber Company, of 
Longford, Ont., incorporated by Robert Laidlaw, Albert 
McPherson and J. A. McKennie, will engage in business here 
about May 1. 

North Carolina. 

Fayetteville—The Australia Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated to deal in timber and manufacture tur- 
= with capital stock of $150,000, by C. H. Tyler and 
others. 


Wilmington—The Peregoy-Jenkins Lumper Company has 
sold saw mill to the Angola Lumber Company, of Norfolk. 


North Dakota. 
Napoleon—-Delancy & Church recently began business. 
Ohio. 
Cincinnati—The Robinson Planing Mill Company has sold 
out to August & Frank M. Maly. 
Cleveland—The Bartlow Box & Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. 
Cortland—B. F. Parsons is removing to Warren. 
etal a Jewett Car Company has removed to New- 
ark. 
St. Paris—Apple, Biddle & Co. recently began business. 
Oklahoma. 
Perkins—F.. 8. Trekell will establish a lumber yard. 
Ripley—The Ripley Lumber Company recently began busi- 
ness. 
Oregon. 
Portland—Young Bros. have incorporated as Young Bros. 
Company with capital stock of $50,000. 
Pennsylvania. 


Kennett Square—W. W. & H. H. Gawthrop have sold out 
to Wilson & Mendenhall. 

South Carolina. 

Berkeley—The Standard Yellow Pine Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by Charles S. 
Heard and St. John P. Kinloch. 

Kershaw—The Carolina Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $5,000, by B. W. Heath and 
L. D. Jones. 


South Dakota. 
Athol—C. Reincke has sold out to H. A. Kaeppler. 
Tennessee. 
Columbia—-F’. M. Fuller has established a saw mill. 
Thompson Station—W. J. Zellner is out of business. 
Ooltewah—The Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company 
will build a hardwood saw mill. 
Texas. 
Coupland—wW. H. Lewis is out of business. 
Gladewater—-Rogers Bros. are out of business. 
Juliff—L. A. Juliff is out of business. 
Houston—S. T. Swinford is out of business. 
Longview—Pratt Nicholson is out of business. 
Van Horn—R. L. Hall recently began business. 
Webster—The Webster Lumber Company has changed its 
name to the Condit Lumber Company. 
Winnsboro—Frazier & Johnson are out of business. 
Vermont. 


North Chester—Waterman Bros. have dissolved partner- 
ship, R. W. Waterman having sold his interest to Charles H. 
Waterman, who continues the business. 


Washington. 


Buckley—MecNeely & Fettig have established a shingle 
mill. 


West Virginia. 


Racine—The Coal River Stave Company has been organ- 

ized by W. B. Clarkson, of Chattanooga, and N. Beatty. 
Wisconsin. 

Lancaster—Miller & Son have sold out to the E. W. East- 
man Lumber Company, of Mineral Point. 

Marinette—The Scofield & Arnold Company has sold out 
to Andrew C. Merryman.—Servatius & Rappe have estab- 
lished a planing mill. 

Marshfield—-The Wright Manufacturing Company has 
engaged in the sash and door business. 


British Columbia. 


Port Moody—J. A. Dewar & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Porto Rico Lumber Company. 
Vancouver—The Red Cedar Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 
OBB APD LD LDL LI I ISD 


NEBRASKA TRADE REPORT. 

OmAHA, Nes., March 5.—The past month has been 
dull in lumber circles as compared with a year ago. 
January was fairly good and March is expected to be 
better. In the retail trade it is believed March will 
show a very satisfactory condition. There wili un- 
doubtedly be a great deal of building in this state this 
summer, and as the retailers have permitted their stocks 
to run down to bed rock, it is likely that all lines will 
see much activity when the consumers begin to buy. 

W. D. Crum, of Crum & Binger, Wilber, Neb., was a 
buyer on the local market this week. He asserts busi- 
ness is in first class condition through his section and 
promises to be brisk as soon as summer approaches. 
“There was not the building we expected in our territory 
last summer, because many persons thought lumber 
would be cheaper this year than at that time,” he 
said. “Now they know that all kinds of material will 
not be cheaper than now for some time to come.” 

It is now settled that John A. Wakefield, tne vet- 
eran Omaha lumber jobber, will not open a yard this 
year, as he originally intended. He says he cannot 
afford to put in a stock with present conditions ruling 
the market, and will have again to defer action until 
the situation looks more encouraging. The impression 
Mr. Wakefield has is that the market will continue 
high for some time. . 

Paul Bartlett, of the Curtis & Bartlett Company, 
Lincoln, was in the city Sunday on pleasure bent. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Heavy Snowfall in New York—Annual [leeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange—Active 
Spring Trade Expected at Tonawanda—Business Quiet in 
Pennsylvania—New England News. 





THE [METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, March 5.—If every big city of the country 
is as well represented as this metropolis will be at the 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Baltimore on Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week, the meeting would be the largest 
ever known in the history of the lumber trade. 

A few of the names ot those from this city who will 
most probably take the train for Baltimore tomorrow 
evening or early on Wednesday morning include Secre- 
tary k. F, Perry and Treasurer Frederick W, Cole, John 
J. McKelvey, Gouverneur E. Smith, Henry Cape, both 
Messrs. Wiley and Harker, C. E. Kennedy, of the Shep- 
ard & Morse Lumber Company; J. D. Crary, Frank 
Weed, New York representative of E. W. Rathbun & 
Co., Oswego, N. Y.; John G. Staats and Mr. Caulkins, 
Messrs. Holcomb and Caskey, C. W. Mannin, Charles 
H. Joyce, New York representative of the Sawyer Lum- 
ber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.; W. R. Creed, of W. R. 
Creed & Co.; Robert Sizer, of R. Sizer & Co.; William 
Kk. Marsh, of Marsh & McClellan; Van Tyler, of H. M. 
Tyler & Co., Tonawanda, N. Y.; F. A, Dudley and Lind- 
sley H. Shepard, of Shepard, Farmer & Co.; Robert W. 
Higbee, S. K. Kellar, New York representative of the 
South Side Lumber Company, Chicago; E. A. Landon, 
New York representative of the Chicago Coal & Lum- 
ber Company, St. Louis. 

Of the out-of-town lumbermen who have been spend- 
ing a few days in the city preparatory to going south 
to the meeting are President John N. Scatcherd, Buffalo; 
Pendennis White and Messrs. Rider and Frost, of White, 
Rider & Frost, Tonawanda, N. Y.; Fred S. Morse, 
Springfield, Mass.; A. C. Dutton, Springfield, Mass., who 
is accompanied by his wife; Mr. Alexander, of the 
United Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass.; Mr. Gam- 
ble, of Gamble Bros., Highland Park, Ky.; Louis C. 
Slade, Saginaw, Mich., who talks enthusiastically of 
white pine conditions; C. H. Bond, of Oswego, N. Y., and 
William B. Millard, of the Millard Lumber Company, 
Rouse’s Point, N. Y. 

A number of the visiting lumber dealers have taken 
the precaution to wear their Hoo-Hoo badges and there 
are rumors of a concatenation disturbing the peace and 
quietude of Baltimore before they can get away. 

The changeable weather of the past week has not 
helped trade much, added to which wholesalers are 
complaining of the non-arrival of stocks from western 
New York. Reports from Buffalo and Tonawanda are 
of such heavy snowfalls that through express trains are 
delayed from ten to twenty hours, while the moving of 
freight trains is an impossibility for many days to 
come. Even then perishable freight will go first, so 
that dealers here who actually need the lumber they 
have ordered will be obliged to wait at least a fort- 
night and perhaps longer. Stories are told of delays of 
two and three weeks already experienced. As for 
retailers in the interior of the state they might almost 
as well be closed up, so far as the moving of any lumber 
is concerned. 

Before visiting New York city on his way down to 
Baltimore W. B. Millard, of Rouse’s Point, spent sev- 
eral weeks in Canada and the west. In speaking of his 
trip he said: “I found lumber unusually high and 
scarce, Almost all of the big concerns are practically 
sold out, and so is their output for the coming year. 
Under these circumstances it was quite a shock to me 
to hear of the comparatively low prices retailers in 
New York are asking. Why, to sell at their prices is 
actually making the buyer a present of the lumber. 
That is my honest conviction. They will not be able to 
replace at the figures for which they sell. Not long ago 
a party I know had to make a purchase of lumber iden- 
tical with one I made last year. He had to pay for it 
over twice what I paid. Retailers who are wise will 
either put up their figures or refrain from selling.” 

Mr. Millard has recently doubled the capacity of his 
bex shook facilities at Rouse’s Point by putting in a 
new 250-horse power engine, a new Corliss governor, 
new fans, new cut-off saws and edging tables. As an 
evidence of the way in which the mill is snowed under 
just now Mr. Millard claims that when he left only one 
of nine gangways had been shoveled out, and the snow 
was anywhere from two to ten feet high, according to 
the way it drifted. 

A new wholesale firm, dealing in hardwoods, North 
Carolina pine, ete., is that of Hamilton H. Salmon & 
Co., 135 Front street. 

J. J. Cooney, of Cooney, Eckstein & Co., 66 Broad 
street, has been elected a director of the First National 
bank and the Williamsburg Trust Company, both sta- 
ble Brooklyn institutions. 

C, I. Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, who sailed for Europe last Wednesday on the 
Teutonic, was accompanied by his wife. He will remain 
abroad two months, the trip being chiefly one of busi- 
ness. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Rates for steam tonnage, though not quotably lower, 
are regarded as nominal, say 40s from Atlantic to 
Liverpool, and 45s from the gulf. Timber freights are 


without special variation, business being held in check 
by the difference in shippers’ and owners’ limits. The 
former would probably pay 107s 6d and 110s for prompt 
tonnage from the gulf ports to the United Kingdom 
and continent, and 100s and 100s 5d for spring loading, 
but the latter are reluctant to contract upon this basis. 
Deal freights from the provinces continue quiet; ship- 
pers, it is understood, are prepared to meet 50s from 
St. John to the west coast of Kngland, spring loading, 
but owners in anticipation of better figures later on are 
inclined to proceed cautiously. Steamers for time 
contract are in demand, but the scarcity and extreme 
views of owners operate to restrict the business volume. 
Good modern boats are not offered below 9s and up to 
10s is required; ordinary steamers are quoted at 7s 6d 
and 8s. Sail tonnage for the River Plate is quite 
actively inquired for, particularly from the south, and 
with the few vessels available, the market retains a 
strong appearance, $13.50 being asked from the gulf 
to Buenos Ayres; from Boston, $9.50 and $10; Port- 
land, $10, and provinces, $10.50 and $11.50. Coast- 
wise lumber freights are extremely quiet, and the 
scarcity of orders influences a somewhat easier tone 
to the market. From Brunswick to New York $7.25 
has been accepted in several instances. The gulf rate 
to New York is $8.75 and $9. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraALo, N. Y., March 7.—The annual election of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange was held March 3, result- 
ing in the choice of the following board of directors: 
Knowlton Mixer, C. W. Betts, M. 8S. Burns, J. B. Wall, 
M. E. Preisch, James Crate, James Fenton, Ki. D. Colie, 
¥. W. Vetter, J. T. Hurd, A. C. Manbert. The board 
selected from its number the following oflicers: 

President—M. EK. Preisch, of Haines & Co. 

Vice-President—F. W. Vetter, of the Empire Lumber 
Company. 

Secretary and treasurer—Knowlton Mixer, of Mixer 
& Co. 

After the election the members repaired to the Ellicott 
Club to meet with the Tonawanda dealers, as has been 
the practice every other Saturday during the winter. 
The weather was against a general turnout, however. 
Only two Tonawandians appeared, and they stated that 
they had been two hours coming up through the snow. 
So the meeting was short, only a minor discussion 
following the lunch. There was no disposition shown by 
any one to yield to the eastern demand for low prices, 
as it would be sheer suicide to do so now. 

Buffalo sent about a dozen members to the whole- 
salers’ convention at Baltimore, most of them going 
down Tuesday afternoon and some, among them Hugh 
McLean, who has been east some time, joining the 
others on the way. Among visiting friends to go down 
with the Buffalo and Tonawanda delegation from here 
was Charles B. Stocking, secretary of the Georgian 
Bay Lumber Company, at Waubaushene, Ont. 

Among the visitors here during the week was E. H. 
Lemay, a leading dealer of Montreal, who, with his 
wife, stopped over here on their way to California. 

The snowfall was so great during the week that much 
less business has been done in lumber yards than would 
otherwise have been. For several days even the big 
roads did nothing toward moving dead freight, and 
were only fairly able to take care of passengers and 
perishable freight. It was the heaviest snowfall in this 
section for several years. 

Black & Co.’s planing mill on Auburn avenue was 
damaged about $1,700 on February 28 by a fire from 
some unknown cause. 

A. J. Elias, of the firm of G. Elias & Bro., has been 
on the sick list for a week or more, though at last 
reports he was sufficiently improved to be expected back 
to the office soon. 

F. W. Vetter managed to get back from Arkansas 
just before the big snowstorm, which some one speaks 
of as rather poor taste. He reports that the saw mills 
lately set up there are in running order, the railroad 
practically complete and a stock of oak will be ready to 
ship by the first of May. 

George P. Sawyer is off on a trip to Europe, making 
the fourth member of the Buffalo lumber trade abroad 
at present. F. H. Goodyear, Alfred Haines and W. W. 
Reilley, who went to. the Mediterranean some weeks 
ago, are sending back favorable reports of the trip so 
far. Mr. Haines was at Naples when last he wrote, 
and was about to cross over into Sicily. He said that 
when he got as far as Syracuse he thought he should 
take the Empire State express for Buffalo. 

On the bidding for the machinery and transportation 
building for the Pan-American Exposition, the William 
Goldie & Sons Company, of Chicago, was lowest, its 
figure being $279,740 for all of the work and $100,000 
less without the staff covering. 

Knowlton Mixer is off on a trip to Duluth and the 
pineries generally after stock. He has bought some 
lots, but apparently not a full supply yet. Among late 
purchasers by the firm is a lot of several million pine 
shingles, 





No lake lumber rates are yet established, in spite 
of a considerable negotiation between dealers and vessel 
owners. There is a theory that the rate, whatever it is, 
will be lower before midsummer. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


Nortu ToNAwanpa, N. Y., March 3.—The past week 
has certainly been a record breaker in this market so far 
as business being at a standstill is concerned. During 
the first two or three days we had rain, and on Wednes- 
day morning it commenced snowing and continued to 
snow without ceasing up to last night. As a result 


_ there was nothing done in any of the yards or mills, and 


we now have nearly three feet of the beautiful on the 
level. The alleyways of all the yards are drifted and 
have anywhere from three feet to eight feet of snow in 
them. ‘The railroads were all blocked up, and also all 
the street car lines. We are just beginning to get mail 
which we should have received Thursday and yesterday 
and, weather permitting, next week will be a busy one fer 
the dealers in this market. This morning broke clear, 
and today we are having a sample of excellent winter 
weather. The storm was a godsend to hundreds of labor- 
ing men, who have not been able to earn a dollar since 
the yard forces were cut down to a winter basis. The 
railroad companies have been compelled to hire armies 
of men to keep the tracks clear. 

It is the general opinion of the lumbermen that the 
spring trade will open up with a rush and that they will 
have no difficulty in disposing of their stock at the pre- 
vailing prices or even higher, as an advance on the list is 
looked for at most any time. It is certain that there 
will be very little dry stock in the market at the opening 
of navigation, and the eastern dealers would show good 
judgment by placing their orders for what stock they 
will require for some time. The fact that there is very 
little dry stock in the west will compel the consumers to 
use green lumber where they can possibly do so. The 
placing of contracts for stock in the west by some of the 
dealers has apparently given the western men much 
encouragement, judging from the exorbitant prices at, 
which they are holding their stock. In many instances 
the same cuts of stock that were purchased by the dealers 
here last year are now on the market at prices ranging 
from $2 to $4 a thousand higher. The more conservative 
dealers are not thinking of placing any orders for the 
new cut at these high figures. It is utterly impossible 
to pay the prices asked for the log run stock, pay the 
freight on it to this market and dispose of it at a profit. 
Most of the dealers here have a very good stcck left on 
hand and are content to rest on their oars until the 
western dealers are willing to ease off a bit on their 
prices and sell at a warrantable figure. 

The export trade is very quiet. From all reports the 
end of the war in South Africa seems to be in sight, and 
the exporters to that market are beginning to place some 
orders. It is the opinion of a good many of the dealers 
that as soon as England gets the country in her posses- 
sion the export lumber business to that part of the world 
will be enormous and that the trade will be well worth 
catering to. 

The European market has also felt the effects of the 
war. Just prior to the breaking out of hostilities that 
market had begun taking in stock in large quantities, 
but for the past month or six weeks there has been a 
great falling off in the shipments. This is certainly a 
very tempting trade to go after, as the stock required is 
of much better grade than the lumber shipped to other 
foreign markets, and from all indications the shipments 
to this market at the end of the season will foot up to a 
large amount and will also show a neat profit. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE QUIET. 


PittapEenPrnia, Pa., March 6.—The general trade has 
been dull during the past few days, but this is only a 
variation thal comes as a matter of course every now 
and then. The demand of the opening months of the 
year has been better than expected and the trade 
is now trying to figure on the kind of business spring 
will bring with it. It is generally agreed that operative 
work will be much under last year, but, on the other 
hand, there will be more work on factories and manu- 
facturing plants and in railroad and similar construc- 
tion than there was last year. Operative work will be 
deterred as much by the fact that the city has now 
more dwellings than there are tenants for as by the 
high price of structural lumber, to the latter of which 
the easing off in dwelling operations has been attrib- 
uted. The railroads are using up an enormous amount 
of stuff. The building improvements started during 
February will aggregate $1,565,000, of which amount 
$525,500 will go into office buildings, $252,780 into vari- 
ous alterations and additions, and $100,000 into manu- 
facturing plants. The new dwelling operations include 
seventy-two 2-story and 3-story houses, estimated to 
cost $162,000. 

The arrivals by water from the southern mills were 
heavy during the week. George F. Craig & Co. brought 
up 400,000 feet of yellow pine lumber by the Walls 
from Fernandina; 448,000 feet by the J. E. Du Bignon 
from their Savannah mill, and 585,000 feet by the 
Matilda D. Borda, also from Savannah, which was 
partly for the Reading railroad and partly for the 
William M. Lloyd Company. The firm also shipped a 
cargo from Jacksonville for the same company by the 
Mary Sanford. ‘ 

The schooner Mary B. Baird carried 300,000 feet of 
No. 2 sap boards and 300,000 feet of first quality 
resawed yellow pine lumber from Pensacola, and the 
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schooner Mary L. Crosby had 372,000 feet of first 
quality yellow pine, mostly 5x8 sizes, consigned by the 
Southern Pine Company, of Brunswick, Ga., to the 
Pennsylvania railroad. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, 
Tex., shipped 722,000 feet of pitch pine to the Keystone 
Yellow Pine Company by the schooner Harry A. Ber- 
wind and 750,000 feet of pitch pine by the schooner Ben- 
jamin C. Frith to the same company. The Keystone 
company also received a shipment from Brunswick by 
the schooner Frank Vanderherchen; the R. D. Spear 
arrived to H. C. Patterson & Co. from Jacksonville, and 
the steamer Westover carried a cargo of yellow pine 
lumber consigned to the William M. Lloyd Company. 

A. Thompson, of the Betz building, who is prom- 
inently identified with spruce interests, returned on 
‘Tuesday from a look over the northeastern field, and 
Frank Rumbarger, of the hardwod firm of the name, 
has gone down into West Virginia on a visit to the 
mills. 





TRADE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Boston, Mass., March 5.—New England lumbermen 
are playing a waiting game, with the usual amount of 
patience, and as Yankees are proverbial guessers, they 
are whiling away the time with guessing matches as to 
the volume of trade that the year will bring forth and 
the prices which may be obtained. One is not limited 
in his number of guesses, but can have as many as he 
wishes, and after the guessing match is all over and 
the guesses are shuffled in the hat and drawn, it is prob- 
able that the fortunes of the year will be very much the 
same as they would have been without all the guessing. 

Association meetings, dinners and rumors of dinners, 
with attendant jollifications, are a feature of the season, 
and help to bring good fellows together and pass the 
time rapidly during the dull months. On Tuesday last, 
at the Parker House, occurred the annual dinner of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
This is ostensibly for the election of oflicers and the 
transaction of any business that may come up, but prac- 
tically it may be said that the business of the meeting is 
hustled away and out of sight in short order, and the 
dinner develops into a strictly sociable and very infor- 
mal and jolly affair. About twenty-five members of the 
association and guests sat down and proceeded at once 
to the business of the evening—the dispatching of a 
very attractive menu. A prestidigitator—or if you wish 
to say it quicker, sleight-of-hand performer—amused 
the diners with all sorts of tricks, even going so far as 
to make good Honest John M. Woods appear to have 
pocketed the mysterious coin. ‘This was interspersed 
with music by the Apollo quartet. The following officers 
for the ensuing year were elected: 

President—William Bacon, of Davenport, Peters & Co. 

Vice-president—Horace M. Bickford, of Bickford & Stone. 

Secretary and treasurer—I’. A. Kimball. 











Hugh McLean, of Buffalo, has been spending a portion 
of the week in town, and chief among the many inter- 
esting things which he has to say is that oak is bound 
for higher prices yet. ‘These predictions of higher prices 
are apt to stagger conservative New England, which 
even now has not been in a position to appreciate the sit- 
uation in its entirety. 

A combination of fine stock and plenty of it, with 

an intelligent and hustling sales department, is hard 
to beat. Such a combination results from the making 
of Bickford & Stone New England agents for Bliss & 
Van Auken, of Saginaw. Bickford & Stone from now on 
will handle all of the New England business of this con- 
cern—a concern which is well known throughout the 
length and breadth of New England as one which has 
always plenty of stock and of the best quality. At the 
present time they have about 50,000,000 feet of pine, 
carefully assorted. This New England agency includes 
also maple flooring, for which Bliss & Van Auken will 
be as well equipped as anybody in the country, upon 
the completion of their big new mill which is now 
building. They will also be able to ship brown ash, thus 
making up mixed cars of a good variety. Mr. Stone has 
just returned from a two weeks’ trip to Saginaw, during 
which time these arrangements were completed. 
_ It is thought that A. M. Stetson & Co. will continue 
in the business after the settlement of their affairs, and 
will be able to pay at least 65 percent, owing to good 
management of the affairs of the firm. 

Andrew F. Letherbee is completing what will probably 
prove to be the most complete and serviceable dry kiln 
se nny it will be 125 feet by 75 feet, and two stories 

1igh. 

The Eastern Storage Company, of Chelsea, has nearly 
completed its new storage building, which will. admit 
cars through the center and allow unloading under 
cover on both sides. 

George L. Pearson, whose office is at 41 Court street, 
has excited the lumbermen of Boston by securing the 
contract for the city’s spruce for the ensuing year; this 
will amount to between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 feet, and 
will be supplied from Mr. Pearson’s two mills in Maine. 
Some contention has arisen over the awarding of the 
contract, but the successful bidder is already proving 
his tied to supply the lumber wanted, and as it is 
wanted. 





SMOKY CITY LUMBER NOTES. 


_ Prrrssure, Pa., March 6.—Although the dull season 
1s said to be on hand, there is little evidence that it is. 
Che past month has far exceeded expectations, and Feb- 
ruary’s record surpasses that of any other February in 
local annals, 

_ The wholesale dealers had their regular meeting on 
Saturday last and the advanced freight rates were 
thoroughly discussed. A committee was appointed to 


confer with the railroad officials on this subject. The 
committee consists of W. D. Johnston, J. M. Hastings and 
Oscar Babcock. A committee on building, Messrs. 
Cheyne, Nicola and Satler, was appointed recently to 
gather data about erecting a building twelve stories 
high, to cost in the neighbornood of $600,000, for the 
lumber trade and its allied interests. 

The wholesale dealers will banquet other Pennsylvania 
retailers on March 17, and later will entertain tne retail- 
ers of Pittsburg and Allegheny, when the matter of a 
lumber building here will be fully discussed and decided 
upon. 

Among well known out-of-town dealers in the city 
lately were: Sam Jones, Belle Vernon, Pa.; Mr. Eggers, 
Belle Vernon, Pa.; Mr. Aubrey, West Brownsville, Pa. ; 
Charles Ross, Beaver Falls, Pa.; F. H. Cook, Beaver, 
Pa.; Mr. Reed, Ogilvie, McClure Company, Dickerson 
Run, Pa.; Ritchie Brothers, Carmichael, Pa.; Mr. Knabb, 
Krug, Md.; T. W. Raine, of Raine & Raine, Empire, Pa.; 
C. G. Neff, West Newton, Pa.; M. F. Scholl, West New- 
ton, Pa.; Oliver Martin, Claysville, Pa.; J. C. Schleihauff, 
Evansville, Ind.; Mr. Buckholz, of Stratton & Buckholz, 
Duquesne, Pa.; Mr, Van Tassell, Du Bois, Pa. 

A large delegation of Pittsburg wholesalers will leave 
this evening to attend the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association convention at Baltimore. 

J.S. Fisher, of the Hamilton building, has been having 
a prosperous run of trade, though Mr. Fisher has noted 
a tendency on the part of small builders to refrain from 
building on account of high prices. 

Richard Wilmarth, recently of this city, is now estab- 
lished at Mobile, Ala., and covers pretty nearly the entire 
gulf coast in his business tours. He is one of the south- 
ern buyers for the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company. 

Frank Levens, vicegerent of western Pennsylvania, 
announces a Hoo-Hoo concatenation to be held at Brook- 
ville, Pa., about April 1, when twenty-five candidates 
will be initiated. A special car will carry visitors to and 
from Brookville. Vicegerent Levens desires a large 
attendance. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
rented four additional offices on the fourth floor of the 
Ferguson building, which in addition to the offices on the 
fifth floor makes a total of sixteen well equipped offices. 
Twenty-three typewriters are kept busily engaged, and 
it has been found necessary to add seven more to do 
the work which this busy company has on hand. 

The Commercial Sash & Door Company, of this city, is 
about to extend its operations further east, and with this 
end in view has associated with itself W. C. Fetter, of 
Milton, Pa. Mr, Fetter has been brought up with the 
mill work and lumber house of Jacob Fetter, of Milton, 
and is a man of splendid address and most excellent 
business qualifications. He will push the stock work of 
the Pittsburg house in the eastern Pennsylvania field 
end still continue to handle the special work of the Mil- 
ton house. 





COMBINING BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


PirrspurG, Pa., March 6.—The ‘heads of the various 
departments of the American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company enjoyed their regular monthly banquet at the 
Hotel Henry on Saturday evening, February 24. These 
banquets, recently instituted by the company as a means 
whereby a closer affiliation, business and social, may be 
obtained between the members and its different managers, 
have proved of inestimable benefit. In the rush of daily 
business the difficulty of holding any satisfactory con- 
ferences had to be overcome, and the best solution so far 
has been in the ‘holding of the monthly Saturday even- 
ing banquets. At the one on February 24 the following 
were present: 

A. M. Turner, president. 

W. D. Johnston, secretary and treasurer. 

G. Walter Gates, manager yellow pine department. 

A. 8. Bliss, manager hardwood department. 

R. B. Edgar and J. C. Van Every, assistant managers hard- 
wood department, 

J. W. Henninger, auditor. 

O. H. Rectanus, assistant secretary. 

J. B. Montgomery, order department manager. 

J. I. Boyd, traffic manager. 

W. H. Bliss, southern representative. 

J. L. Henry, Ohio representative. 

BL. F. Scott, Ohio buyer. 

J. F. Gannon, local salesman. 

During a banquet of ten courses there was a general 
discussion of the business policy of the company. Mr. 
Gates and Mr. Bliss were the presiding hosts on this 
occasion. It is the company’s intention to continue the 
idea of having different members preside at the various 
banquets. 





ALONG THE PENOBSCOT. 


Bancor, Mz., March 5.—The weather conditions pre- 
vailing in Maine during the past two weeks have been 
very discouraging to the lumbermen, one extreme of tem- 
perature following another in rapid succession, while 
snow storms have been intermingled with heavy rains 
and fierce storms of sleet. For days at a time the north- 
ern railroad lines have been completely blocked and 
traffic of al] kinds has been greatly delayed. Chopping 
was completed some time ago, and the teams have been 
busy hauling from the yards to the landings, with vary- 
ing depths of snow. The last snow storm, which came 
on Thursday, turned to rain on Friday, but enough snow 
remained to add fifteen inches to the depth already 
existing, and now there is rather too much for good 
hauling. Further than that, the snow is wet and heavy 
and crusted with ice. It is thought, however, that unless 
spring should come suddenly all of the logs will be hauled 
to the landings, and then the success of the season’s 
operations will depend entirely upon the driving. 

The latest news of interest on the Penobscot is the 


announcement just made that the Penobscot Chemical 
Fibre Company, whose plant is at Great Works, twelve 
miles above Bangor, will remove the old saw mill near 
its pulp mill and replace it with a large and modern 
mill fully equipped with the best of machinery, including 
compressed air power for returning the saw carriages. 
A big stone dam is to be built across the river, half 
of the power created by it to be used by the pulp mill and 
half by the new saw mill. The new mill will be prac- 
tically a duplicate of the Engel mill at Orono, and will 
be leased for five years to Lowell & Engel, prominent 
manufacturers on the river. 

The Kennebec Log Driving Company has elected the 
following directors: F. T. Bradstreet, E. J. Lawrence, 
Charles Lawrence, Frank E. Boston, A. F. Smith. The 
treasurer’s report shows expenditures for the year of 
$56,475; receipts, $51,932. The debt of the company has 
increased from $8,152 a year ago to $12,695 now, the in- 
crease of $4,543 being accounted for by extensive repairs 
and improvements along the main river and the east 
branch. 

The prize logs, which sold last year for $8.25 a thou- 
sand, brought $11 this year. 

It is said that the cut on the Androscoggin will be 
larger this winter than ever before. The Berlin Mills 
Company alone will have 80,000,000 feet. A large pro- 
portion of the Androscoggin cut is for pulp mills. 

On Dead river the cut this winter will be about 45,000,- 
000 feet, and there are about 5,000,000 feet of old logs to 
come down, making a total drive of 50,000,000 feet. The 
cut in the Moosehead region is also large, and it is likely 
that the Kennebec drives will be the heaviest for ten 
years. 

The mills of the Ashland Manufacturing Company, at 
Ashland, on the Aroostook river, were started up some 
weeks ago and will saw right through to next winter. 
These mills saw about 25,000,000 feet of lumber annu- 
ally, and the product is all shipped by rail to Bangor, 
where 40 to 60 percent of it is transferred to vessels for 
shipment to ports along the coast. 





National Wholesalers Meet. 


Outline of Proceedings of Their Annual Convention. 
[Special to the American Lumberman. } 

BALTIMORE, Mp., March 8.—This is the greatest meet- 
ing ever held by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and the attendance is heavy. About 200 
wholesalers are present and nine retailers’ associations 
are represented by twenty-five delegates. The only retail- 
ers’ organizations not taking part are the Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Massachusetts associations, 

The first session yesterday (Wednesday) morning 
included welcoming addresses by Lewis Dill, president of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, and Mayor Hayes, with 
a happy response by John N. Scatcherd, president of the 
association; also the president’s address and the secre- 
tary’s annual report showing the prosperity of the asso- 
ciation, and the enlargement of its work. 

The afternoon session of Wednesday was executive 
and devoted to committee reports until ‘nalf-past three, 
when the wholesalers went into a joint session with the 
retailers, occupying the remainder of the day. The 
retailers’ speeches voiced the harmony existing between 
the two branches of the trade and their satisfaction 
thereat. Messrs. Hunter, of Illinois; Hollis, of the 
Northwestern, and Gorsuch of Missouri and Kansas par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves. The only dispute 
was a small one with New Jersey as to whether classifi- 
cations should be general in nature or by individual 
cases. 

This (Thursday) morning Dr. Schenck, of Biltmore, 
spoke on forestry. Insurance expedients were discussed 
very fully, with many plans suggested. Mr. Seatcherd 
moved the adoption of an emblem to be used by mem- 
bers and their salesmen, which suggestion was approved. 
The bill for enlarging the powers of the interstate com- 
merce commission was indorsed, 

At the afternoon session Thursday representatives of 
lumber mutual insurance organizations presented their 
claims. Tine speakers were Messrs. Griswold, Johnson, 
Nail and Hollis. Strong resolutions urging upon con- 
gress the importance of giving lumber and forestry the 
most complete representation in the United States census 
soon to be taken were presented by W. S. Harvey, of 
Philadelphia. The claims of the commercial lumber 
exhibit at the Paris exhibition were forcibly presented 
by W. A. Bennett, W. S. Harvey, John L. Roper and 
J. A. Cheyne. 

By unanimous action the dues of the National asso- 
ciation were increased to $25 annually. The committee 
on trade relations, which had been in conference with tne 
retailers, reported indorsing and amplifying the Boston 
agreement, and settling the point at issue with New 
Jersey in favor of the wholesalers, Jersey herself as well 
as all the other retailers concurring. 

The board of trustees was increased from fifteen to 
twenty-one members, and elected Robert C. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia, president; Pendennis White, of Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., first vice-president; C. H. Bond,. of 
Oswego, N. Y., second vice-president, and re-elected F. W. 
Cole, of New York, treasurer, and E. F. Perry secretary. 
The latter’s salary was increased in recognition of his 
faithful service. An invitation extended by J. A. Caeyne 
and strongly seconded by E. V. Babcock captured the 
next convention for Pittsburg. J. E. D. 








R. J. Walton & Co., of Anderson, Ind., have closed 
a trade with H. J. Brown, of Noblesville, for 80,000 
feet of ash logs, averaging in diameter about 27 inches, 
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IN THE PUCET SOUND COUNTRY. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 3.—It is estimated that the 
log output on the Columbia river this year will exceed 
that of last season by 25 percent. The camps are not 
yet in full blast and quite a number of logs are still to 
come down the streams. Preliminary. work and road 
building are going on everywhere and the principal 
camps will soon be getting logs into the water. 

The Thomas Robinson Lumber Company, of Tacoma, 
is operating the O. K. shingle mill at Everett this year. 

The site for the Clark-Nickerson mill at Everett com- 
prises a frontage of 1,500 feet on the water and extends 
back across the tracks of the Great Northern railroad. 

Luedinghaus Bros., of Pe Ell, are opening a new log- 
ging camp on the river. 

The North River Boom Company is one of the co- 
operative projects which has achieved success. The 
timber holders along the river tried to get a company to 
put in a boom several years ago, but without success; 
so they finally took hold of the matter themselves and 
put in the boom on a co-operative basis. It has now 
paid for itself in spite of the fact that charges have been 
less than at other booms. The first year 41 cents a 
thousand was charged, and this year it is 35 cents, while 
most of the boom companies charge from 50 cents to 75 
cents a thousand. The North river boom has handled 
5,900,000 feet of logs the present year. 

The Orr Shingle Company, of Pe Ell, has its new 
mill about completed and will start operations at once. 
_ The citizens of Blaine are working to secure the loca- 
tion of a saw mill in their city. There is said to be a 
good local demand, and last year 268,000 cases of salmon 
were put up at the neighboring canneries, all the box 
lumber for which was brought in from a distance, 

At the Northern Pacific shops 350 flat cars and 100 

refrigerator cars will be built this season. Fir lumber is 
used exclusively. A large number of gondolas or coal 
cars will have their capacity increased. 
_ The Benson Logging Company is making extensive 
‘provements to the chute at Waterford. The cost of 
the chute and surrounding improvements was $15,000. 
limbers 24x26 and 24x30 are being added to the chute 
and will be shod with steel plates. 

lhe Northwestern Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, has 
an order from Trenton, N. J., for a flag pole to be put 
up in honor of a Revolutionary general. It will be 110 
feet long, 36 inches square at the base and tapering to 
20 inches at the top, and is to be polished and banded 
2 copper. It will require three cars to transport the 
stick, 

_ The Southwestern Washington Timbermen’s Associa- 
tion held a meeting at Chehalis recently, It was decided 
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to raise the price on common dimension 50 cents a thou- 
sand and to make quotations on timber 36 feet and over 
correspond with prices from the Sound mills. The visit- 
ing lumbermen were entertained by J. W. Venness, of 
Prescott & Venness. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Mill Company recently 
shipped a train load of lumber to Yakima to be used in 
the construction of a flume. 

There has been considerable discussion at various 
times over the great variation in the weight of cedar 
from different localities, and it has been frequently 
asserted that some of the tideland cedar would never be 
dried down to weight when manufactured into shingles. 
It is true that this cedar weighs almost twice as much 
as that from some interior sections. There is also a 
variation in timber in different sections and even in one 
tree the butt cut is always heavier than the top. 
There have been some experiments recently to see 
whether some of the timber lying near tidewater in the 
Pacific country could be brought to weight, and it is 
thought it can be done by allowing extra time for drying. 
Some of the timber was manufactured into shingles and 
weighed when green 340 pounds a thousand. After seven 
days in a kiln they were brought down to 168 pounds. 

The Gate City Mill Company has practically recon- 
structed its plant and now has a capacity of 40,000 feet 
a day. The engine and boiler have been changed and a 
new edger and dry kiln added, 





GRAY’S HARBOR NOTES. 


HoquiaAM, Wasu., March 3.—The purchase of the 
Northern Pacific timbered lands by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company has had a marked effect upon the val- 
ues of all timber land in the state. The Weyerhaeuser 
lands include those granted to the Northern Pacific 
railroad as a subsidy to secure its construction to the 
Pacific coast, and originally comprised every odd num- 
bered section for a distance of forty miles each side of 
the main line. To make up for such odd sections as had 
previously been occupied by settlers a lien land strip of 
ten miles additional and extending along each side of 
the original strip was granted, so that the railroad 
owned from one end of the state to the other, and from 
Puget sound to Portland, one-half of a strip of land 
100 miles in width, 

During past years the best agricultural lands in this 
strip were disposed of to settlers at a reasonable price, 
and in a great many localities large quantities of the 
timbered lands were sold at prices varying according 
to the amount of stumpage. ‘The principal sales were 
made along the main line from Tacoma to the high 
slopes of the Cascades, and along the line of the Port 
Blakely railroad from Shelton to the foot of the Olympics. 
There have been more transfers of timber land within 
the last two months than at any previous time since the 
collapse of the boom, ten years ago. Prices have been 
raised somewhat on account of the advance in the price 
of manufactured lumber and the withdrawal from the 
market of the 1,000,000 acres of railroad lands and the 
4,000,000 acres of forest reserve lands. While the effect 
may be rather embarrassing for those firms that have 
neglected securing a proper amount of standing 
stumpage, yet in the end it will be a benefit to the coun- 
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try. The standing supplies will be more economically 
used and conserved. 

More improvements have been inaugurated and more 
new plants projected or building than at any time in 
the history of Gray’s Harbor lumber industry. The 
Ocosta shingle mill is now in full operation and has 
secured a large supply of cedar timber by the purchase 
of a tract of land on John’s river. 

At Cosmopolis a new era has been inaugurated. At 
present the new box factory is well under way, and prom- 
ises to be the largest plant of its kind in the state. It 
is the intention of the management to give it a capacity 
of manufacturing into boxes 100,000 feet of lumber daily. 
Other improvements under consideration are new dry 
kilns, storage sheds and planing mills. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company, at Hoquiam, is 
adding an elevated system of lumber distribution to 
its yards and arranging for the mechanical transport of 
lumber to the dry kilns. In the mill proper a new Allis 
band will take the place of the double circulars, and a 
new Allis carriage will be added. 

Hoquiam will soon be the largest producer of splint 
and fruit boxes in the state. The building of the Panel 
& Folding Box Company is nearly completed, and the 
machinery is ready to be placed as soon as it arrives 
from the manufacturers. ‘he building is three stories 
high and admirably located and designed to accommo- 
date a large trade. 

The new building of the Weston Basket & Manufac- 
turing Company is also nearly completed and will soon 
be occupied. It will give this plant a greatly imcreased 
capacity. The weather so far this spring has been very 
favorable to the box manufacturers. No frosts have as 
yet damaged the fruit prospects of the Pacific coast. 

During the past month nearly all the logging camps 
of the Gray’s Harbor region have resumed operations. 
On the Hoquiam river the large camps of the Lytle Log- 
ging & Mercantile Company, and the Palso Brothers 
Logging Company are running full time and full eapac- 
ity. All the other small camps in the harbor are deliv- 
ering logs to tne mills. Along the line of the Northern 
Pacific three camps are daily shipping carloads of logs, 
necessitating a daily log train from Summit and Elma to 
the harbor mills. The prices of logs are higher than for 
several years past; good fir selling for $5.50 a thousand; 
spruce for $5 to $6, according to quality, and cedar $7 
to $7.50 a thousand. The advance in price was occa- 
sioned by a threatened scarcity of logs during the bad 
weather of winter, but now it is likely that slightly lower 
prices will prevail. 

The new plant of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Company at Aberdeen is in operation and meets the full 
expectation of the builders. Considerable lumber has 
already been cut and shipped coastwise. 

The Berge & Leitch plant is receiving its complement 
of machinery and will soon be in operation. It is 
announced that the Fry Lumber Company, formerly 
located in white pine, is expecting to build a mill dur- 
ing the coming summer at West Aberdeen. 

The Wilson Brothers, and the Anderson & Middleton 
mills at Aberdeen are adding elevated tanks of large 
capacity for additional protection from fire. The Ander- 
son & Middleton plant is also adding a new dry kiln 
to replace that destroyed by fire a short time ago. 
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CUMBERLAND RIVER CONDITIONS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 6.—The features in the 
Nashville lumber market this week are the arrivals of 


rafts from up the river. Probably 20,000,000 feet at 
a conservative estimate has come down on this tide— 
although some dealers place the amount much higher— 
and there is consequent activity among the mills and 
lumbermen. Most of the mills are preparing to run 
nights. The busy season, in other words, is fairly on 
and local lumbermen are up to their eyes in business. 

F. M. Hamilton, president of the Indiana Lumber 
Company, said today that he was so busy receiving and 
having rafts measured that he had scarcely time to 
breathe. He said plenty of logs were coming in, but he 
was not enthusiastic about their quality. Many were 
of the best, but others small and inferior. Poplar 
lumber, he said, was very scarce and there was not 
sufficient to supply the demand on this market. Other 
mills, he said, were constantly asking for a loan of 
poplar to tide them over a tight place. He could 
let them have it in some instances, but not often. 
There was practically no poplar in stock on this mar- 
ket, and as fast as it was cut and dried it was shipped. 
This meant, in his mind, a firm price, if not a higher 
price, for this wood. Mr. Hamilton said his company 
was now running night and day and had all the busi- 
ness it could attend to. 

Oak constituted the bulk of the wood which came in 
on the last tide in the river. 

A number of eastern buyers have been in the city in 
the past week, but as yet none from the west. Several 
western buyers, however, are looked for this week. 

IF, A. Kirby, formerly of Price & Co., Baltimore, was 
in the city last week. Mr, Kirby was accompanied by 
Kk. Springer Boggess, of Clarksburg, West Va. The 
gentlemen are said to be contemplating the purchase of 
a body of timber land. 

A railroad item of some interest to lumbermen is the 
appointment of Julian W. Cantrell as soliciting freight 
and passenger agent for the Nashville territory of the 
Seaboard Air Line. Mr. Cantrell will have under his 
jurisdiction middle and eastern Tennessee, southern Ken- 
tucky and a portion of Alabama. 

Col. J. M. Barker and Samuel L. King, of Bristol, 
have sold to James Strong & Co. a tract of valuable 
timber land in Sullivan county. It is said the pur- 
chasers will establish a large Jumber mill in or near 
Bristol. 

J. Graham and Walter Andrews have begun the 
erection of a large planing mill near Crossville, 

The Kein Manufacturing Company, manufacturing 
sash, doors, blinds and other articles in this line, has 
completed an addition to its establishment at Lawrence- 
burg, including $5,000 worth of machinery and an 
85-horse power engine. 

The W. V. Davidson Lumber Company, of this city, 
has bought the Altgood Lumber Company, at Altgood, 
Tenn., on the Nashville & Knoxville railroad. This is 
a circular mill with new boilers and engines. A body 
of standing timber goes with the purchase. 

Export dealers are complaining over the advance in 
ocean freight rates. It is claimed they are almost shut 
out of some ports on account of not being able to pay 
the freight asked. The advanced rate is brought about 
by the demand for ships in the English-Transvaal war. 





EXPERT’S VIEW OF THE WISCONSIN OUTLOOK. 


Wausau, Wis., March 2.—As far as I can see—and I 
have been through a considerable portion of the state— 
the percentage of logs already put in was largely hem- 
lock. At the present time a small amount of hardwood 
logs is being put in. ‘To cite instances: At two mills 
that I stocked last winter I had about 7,000,000 feet of 
logs, of which 2,000,000 feet were hemlock. The other 
parties who are stocking these mills this winter will 
have about 4,000,000 feet and nearly 2,500,000 feet of 
this is or will be hemlock. The first million feet put in 
at one mill contained 47,000 feet of rock elm, 80,000 feet 
of basswood and seattering amounts of the other hard- 
woods. Sixty percent of the total was hemlock. The 
falling off in the total of the available supply of logs 
at these two mills alone is 3,000,000 feet, but I presume 
other mills in the neighborhood are getting an oversup- 
ply, so that there will be no shortage in the total. 

Some new mills have been built and started in differ- 
ent parts of the northern country, but they are mostly 
small mills, and when they get 500,000 feet of logs it is 
about all they can handle. Several small mills have gone 
in on the Soo road, and the older mills are getting in 
more logs than a year ago, but the preponderance of 
hemlock is to be found here as well as elsewhere. I do 
not believe that there will be any more hardwoods cut 
this winter than last; possibly not as much. Mill men 
had intended to cut more, but the fall season was not 
encouraging for skidding and long ago the teams caught 
up with the saws, and many a team has been laid off or 
put to skidding. Men for labor in the woods have been 
scarce, and now when a man is sick or quits it is found 
impossible to supply his place. I laid off four saws last 


week because we had not swampers to tend skidding 
teams. 

Regarding prices, jobbers are beginning to get anx- 
ious to make contracts for this year’s supply, and prices 
are rather firm. All dry lumber sells at the new list and 
often higher. I know of a sale of 300,000 feet of green 
basswood to be shipped as fast as sawed to Rockwood, 
Il]., at $16 log run. I know of another sale of all the 
seller has of cull and common basswood at $14.75 for 
dry. If you will figure this up at list prices you will 
find it would be the same as $17 for common and $12.50 
for cull, supposing the proportions to be equal. But 
the fact is that there is more cull than common. 

Chicago buyers seem to hesitate in paying $25.50 for 
firsts and seconds basswood, but they are doing it 
where they find they cannot get it for less. Dry rock 
elm is exceedingly scarce and so is soft elm. Ash is in 
great demand and brings $21 here for log run. There 
is quite an inquiry for birch, but orders are not plenti- 
ful. Later there will be trade enough to take it all. 
There is little dry stock of any kind, and it will soon 
be shipped out. C. P. Crossy. 
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NOT AS LARGE A CUT AS REPORTED. 


GLEN HAvEN, Micu., Feb. 27.—I notice in your issue 
of the 24th inst., an item in which it is said that the 
estimated cut of logs for Leelanaw county this season 
will be 100,000,000 feet. I do not know who your 
informant is, but he certainly has a very wide stretch 
of imagination when he gives you such information. 
Such reports as this tend to overestimate the situation, 
and certainly are not beneficial to the trade. I figured 
the cut over carefully and all I can make out of hard- 
wood and hemlock together is about 45,000,000; say 
50,000,000 feet at the outside. 

Conditions are favorable for logging just now and 
logs are going in quite freely, but this state of affairs 
has not existed for any length of time, and the season is 
also drawing to a close. Log-hauling in this country, 
generally, did not commence until about the middle of 
January, this year, and the middle of March will prob- 
ably see it done, if it holds until that time, where last 
year it began the latter part of November and lasted 
until April 1. Under these conditions, it does not look 
as if this region would produce any surplus, if it does 
not a shortage. D; H. Day, 

President Michigan Hardwood Lumber Association. 





HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN’S BANQUET. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27.—The members of the St. 
Louis Hardwood and Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange 
gave their regular monthly banquet last Thursday at 
the Mercantile club. ‘Tables were spread in the small 
dining room and the dinner was of a patriotic nature, 
George Washington and the celebration of his birthday, 
being the thought of those who had assembled. Pres- 
ident W. A. Bonsack presided and when cigars were 
passed around, he appointed Capt. Loyd G. Harris toast- 
master. Many patriotic speeches were made, and there 
were some interesting talks by F. H. Smith, Kelly R. 
Chandler, Capt. Harris and others. ; 

The business meeting which followed brought out a 
discussion of many topics of interest to the lumber 
trade. It was announced that the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Lumber Exporters’ 
Association would meet in Baltimore March 6, 7 and 
8. IF. H. Smith was appointed as a delegate to these 
meetings. 

Among those present were W. A. Bonsack, F. H. 
Smith, James E. Gatewood, H. KE. Trump, C. E. Strifler, 
Henry Quellmalz, E. H. Hill, Loyd G. Harris, J. H. 
Trump, Kelly B. Chandler, John N. Verdin, A. J. Lang, 
George E. Watson, W. W. Milne, Jack P. Richardson 
and Charles Gaertner. 





A Delayed List. 

A lot of people looked through the last issue of the 
Lumberman in vain after reading the following par- 
agraph in a letter from Cleveland, 0.: 

Iven to those who are not interested in the purchase of 
hardwood lumber, the February stock list of the Kirk 
Christy Company, of Cleveland, O., printed in this issue of 
the American Lumberman, will be interesting. It is unques 
tionably one of the largest and best assorted stocks of hard 
wood, if not the best, held in the United States today. It 
is exceptional in the quantity and character of white and 
red oak. 

The advertisement should have appeared in that issue, 
but the snowstorm of last week delayed the copy for it 
until too late for insertion. It is just as notewortay this 
week, however, as it would have been last, and if our 
readers will turn to page 73 they will find one of the 
most complete and heavy hardwood stock sheets that can 
be gotten out by any coneern in the country. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 


The Monroe Manufacturing Company, of Muskegon, 
Mich., a branch of the Thayer Lumber Company, of the 
same city, has closed a five-year contract to manufacture 
all the boxes needed by the American Tin Plate & Sheet 
Company, of Newcastle, Lisbon and Niles, O. It it prob- 
able that the Monroe people will erect a mill at either 
Newcastle, Warren or Niles for the manufacture of the 
boxes, of which 12,000 will be turned out daily. The 
wood used will be hickory, oak, ash, elm and any avail- 
able hardwood, and supplies of 5,000,000 feet a year 
will be needed. 

J. H. Mann, of Memphis, Tenn., is: building a factory 
at Clarksville, Tenn., for the manufacture of dogwood 
lumber.’ The material turned out will be shipped to 
England, France and Germany, where it will be man- 
ufactured into shuttles for use in weaving machines, a 
purpose for which dogwood is especially suitable. 


The Ohio Field. 


FRO! THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., March 5.—By the terrible storm that 
visited our city last week an unprecedented blow was 
given Cleveland in the shape of damage to electric, tele- 
graph and telephone wires and poles, trees and 
shrubbery. The loss of our beautiful shade trees 
cannot be estimated. The poles, wires, ete., can be 
replaced, but it will take many long years to regrow 
all the trees that have been ruined. Masses of debris 
littered the streets, and navigation by any kind of con- 
veyance was almost out of the question. This condition 
existed from about Wednesday morning until Saturday, 
and as for business of any kind during that time there 
was practically none. 

Slow sales and no sales do not seem to dampen the 
ardor of the lumbermen. As to values they seem to be 
perfectly confident that all lumber now on hand will 
move at present prices before the opening of navigation. 
They are therefore making no effort to force trade. 

It is probably not generally known that the Cleveland 
lumbermen have their own lunchroom, where they 
gather for their noonday meal, and such tales as were 
related there during those stormy afternoons last week 
could not but remind one of the stories rehashed by the 
racehorse boys around the stoves in winter time, when 
their “hosses” always trotted faster than the “other 
fellers’,” and, but for a misstep coming down the home- 
stretch he would have won the pile. It is so now with 
our boys at the lunchroom, after they have laid away 
a good meal, when they tell how many carloads they 
would have shipped only for the storm, want of cars, ete. 

There has been some suspicion that a little cutting of 
prices has been indulged in in our territory from Chicago 
and Wisconsin points. We are therefore delighted to 
learn of the advance in good white pine, common boards 
and strips, recommended by the price committee at 
Chicago last week. We believe this is a move in the 
right direction, and that these advanced prices can all 
be had simply for the asking. 

We learn from most reliable sources that the common 
grades of lumber, in all thicknesses, never were so 
scarce in the east—Baltimore, Washington and Phila- 
delphia—as at this time. 

The box factories at all points are about at the bot- 
tom of their last piles,'and are scrambling the country 
over for cheap boards. Hardwoods, too, fit for imme- 
diate use, are in exceptionally good demand. 

All sorts .of predictions as to trade for the coming 
season are indulged in, but from the fact that manufac- 
turing industries all over the land have orders already 
booked to keep them busy—in fact, all they can do far 
into the present year—we can see no reason why the lum- 
ber trade should not be good. The sash and door dealers 
have orders already far in excess of what they had at 
this time last year. This, too, is an indication that a 
large amount of building is looked for. All in all we 
Cleveland lumbermen are not only confident but positive 
that our present prices, if not better, can be realized for 
all lumber now an hand. 











CINCINNATI TRADE REPORT. 


CINCINNATI, O., March 6.—Weather conditions have 
on the whole been not unfavorable to the trade the past 
week. A general summing up, according to a canvass 
of the local trade, would be about as follows: If there 
is any change in the market conditions, it is not per- 
ceptible to the naked eye of even the veteran observer. 
There may be a slight diminution of inquiries. Dealers 
are by no means agreed that there is a perceptible falling 
off in inquiries, but there are those who report that 
orders are not coming in as briskly as a week ago. 
Manufacturers are wary. There have been unprece- 
dented changes in the past half year. Many tried and 
true observers in the trade argue that the high water 
mark of prices has been reached. Precedent undoubt- 
edly is on their side, and that is all. There are not 
wanting in the trade, however, sufficiently astute and 
experienced members who differ radically on this point 
from the aforesaid members and veterans. 

Generous and general tides are reported in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, with a corresponding liberal movement 
of logs, and unprecedently good time is being made in 
putting this lumber on sticks. Within sixty days some 
of this will be on the market. 

A large and representative delegation of Cincinnati 
lumbermen left today over the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road for Baltimore to attend: the convention of the 
National Wholesale Lumber’ Dealers’ Association. 
Those constituting the Queen City party and the other 
delegations were: W. A. Bennett, M. B. Farrin, C. H. 
Justice of the E. D. Albro Company; Mr. Possell, of 
Gage & Possell; E. T. Bennett and wife, Memphis; 
M. J. Houck, Dayton, O.; Henry Koehler, of H. Koehler 
& Co.; Morris A. Hayward, Columbus, O.; B. Bramlage, 
Covington, Ky., and .Col. A. D. McLeod, of the C., H. & 
D. railroad. 

The mecting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 


‘ next Monday evening at the Burnet house is expected 


to be of unusual interest, because local delegates from 
the meeting of the National association convention at 
Baltimore will be present to report. 





Frank E. Darrow, of Rockford, Ill., has closed con- 
tracts for over 8,000,000 feet of Wisconsin oak and bass- 
wood, to be delivered between the present date and 
November 1. 
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A SUCCESSFUL CLEVELAND CONCERN. 


Since the Nicola & Stone Lumber Company, of Cleve- 
land, O., was incorporated in January, 1888, it has 
passed through more than a decade of as changeful 
times as possibly the lumber business will ever experi- 
ence, ; 

‘his company was a pioneer among car shippers of 
pine and hardwood from producing points into the north- 
ern Ohio field, and it has kept pace in the past few 
years with the many and radical changes in the dis- 
tribution and manipulation of lumber from its source 
of production into the retailers’ hands. ; 

In white pine the company has been a cargo shipper 
over the Cleveland docks without sorting for over ten 
years, but early in 1898 it established a large yard 
at Cleveland to care for its increased pine trade and 
to meet the changes incident to distribution. It now 
has nearly 1,000 feet frontage of dock and piling 
vround, the old Diamond Match property, on the Cuya- 
hoga river at Cleveland, with a capacity for receiving 
and shipping upward of 35,000,000 feet of pine during 
the year, in addition to through car shipments of any 
and all other stock handled. A view of the dock and 
yards on the river front is shown in the accompanying 
cut. 

lor several years past the company has operated in 
poplar on Kentucky and West Virginia waters, buy- 
ing timber and mill cuts, and in hemlock lumber and 
shingles has handled mill cuts of both Michigan and 
Pennsylvania stock for the car and cargo trade. In 
hardwoods and yellow pine it has distributed many 
millions of feet from producing points between Lake 
Superior and the gulf, including maple, basswood, elm, 
oak, ash, cottonwood, gum, cypress, and both the long 
and short leaf yellow pine. Large blocks of Pacific 


ket with one of the best known concerns in the country 
during the eighties. 

Vice-President Max Meyers served many years with 
the Youngstown Lumber Company in mastering the 
details of distribution and all the uses of lumber in 
such a center as Youngstown, one of the most promi- 
nent iron sections of the country. 

The secretary and treasurer of the company is A. L. 
Stone, whose early taste of sawdust was acquired in the 
then metropolis of logs and lumber and large mills, 
Alpena, Mich., under the tutelage of those well-known 
pioneers in the northern Michigan woods, George N. 
Fletcher and his partner, Albert Pack. 

The policy of the company has been and is one of 
steady progress along the broad gage lines of meeting 
the varied wants of the retail yards and molding its 
facilities to supply the changing demands. 


NEWS. 

A decision has been rendered’ lately at Durham, N. C., 
by Judge Moore, declaring that mill men are not liable 
to be taxed as lumber dealers. The judge held that a 
lumber dealer, under the laws, was one who bought and 
sold lumber, but that saw mill men, being manufac- 
turers, do not come under this head. 

The Mexican government, it is reported, has granted 
a concession of 1,000,000 acres of valuable land lying 
on the Gulf of Mexico in the state of Tamaulipas to Chi- 
cago capitalists. The land is believed to be rich in tim- 
ber and minerals. 

The Mastigouche Lumber Company, of St. Gabriel de 
3randon, Quebec, has dissolved partnership, J. A. Renaud 
having sold his interest to his partner, A. Laroque, of 
Montreal, for $72,000. An offer has been made by an 
American syndicate to buy the property for $150,000, 
and the sale will probably be concluded. 




















Dock and Yards of the Nicola & Stone Lumber Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


coast lumber and shingles have also been handled, and 
in fir the company has made some of the largest sales 
of long and heavy timber which have come to the 
eastern markets. 

The active force of the company in the field has con- 
tributed greatly to the success of its operations. It 
includes such men as John T. Parsons, of Kent, who 
was born and brought up in a knowledge of the yard 
trade, with which the Parsons family has been identi- 
lied for several generations; J. S. Hayward, a part of 
whose training was with the Mitchell & Rowland Lum- 
her Company, of Toledo, O., whose operations are among 
the largest in the eastern field; H. C, Creith, a large 
share of whose lumber education came under the eye 
of the late M. T. Greene in his operations on the Ohio 
river; I, M. Asher, in charge of the Cincinnati dis- 
trict, a scion of the old and well known Kentucky 
Asher family, reared in the poplar country. 

The president of the company is Charles A. Nicola, 
whose lumber career began on the Chicago cargo mar- 


J. & T. Charlton have bought the old mill of Christy, 
Kerr & Co., at Collingswood, Ontario, and will put in 
modern machinery and otherwise improve the property to 
be ready for operation next summer. The mill has been 
out of commission for some time. 

IF. Spiegel, whose shingle and saw mill at Vander- 
bilt, Mich., was burned recently, will rebuild the plant, 
and has already purchased a new outfit. 

The will of the late William Willer, proprietor of 
the Willer Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee, 
directs that the business shall be continued until all 
liabilities are met, his son, Henry Willer, to be employed 
by the trustees at a salary of $2,500. 

A plant is being established at Sparta, Mich., for 
ihe manufacture of the Hinman crates and other fruit 
packages, to cost about $10,000. C. L. King, of Holland, 
has the sole right to make these crates in the state 
of Michigan outside of Kent county. 

The Danish consul of New Orleans, La., Hon. T. Soe- 
gard, is trying to induce the lumbermen of Louisiana to 


make an exhibit of the woods of the state at an expo- 
sition to be held at Odense, Denmark, next summer. 
Samples of staves, hardwoods, yellow pine and cypress 
will be cheerfully received and transported free, with 
space at 64 cents a foot for the exhibit. <A circular has 
been issued on the subject by the Mechanics’ Dealers & 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, of New Orleans. Mr. Soegard 
believes that a large exporting trade might be estab- 
lished with Denmark by means of an exhibit. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
I. X. L. & Goshen Pump Company, held at Goshen, Ind., 
a resolution was adopted to discontinue the manufac- 
ture of sash, doors, interior finish, building material 
and job work. It is understood that the company will 
manufacture pumps only unless it is decided to put out 
some article which is not at present made in Goshen. 

Sir William Van Horne, president of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, has recently invested in property near 
Manzanillo, Cuba, where he will erect large saw mills. 

A new railroad is to be built at Cape Nome, Alaska, 
this spring, which railroad, it is said, will be located 
the farthest north of any in the world. The Climax 
Manufacturing Company, of Corry, Pa., has sold a 
locomotive and six flat cars to equip this road, which is 
being built by Charles D. Lane, a wealthy miner of San 
Francisco, Cal., and 8. G. Simpson, a large timber oper- 
ator of Seattle, Wash. The Climax Manufacturing 
Company has exported several locomotives recently, and 
is now building four more to go to the Pacific coast, 
including one for British Columbia. 

A recent dispute about taxes on logs between St. Louis 
and Carlton counties, Minnesota, was decided in favor of 
the former county by Auditor Dunn on the ground that 
standing timber should be assessed as real estate, but 
when cut the logs were personal property, to be assessed 
at the owner’s home. The logs in question were owned 
by Duncan, Brewer & Co., of Duluth, and were cut in 
Carlton county, but marketed and manufactured in St. 
Louis county. 


OPERATING IN CEDAR PRODUCTS. 


The Lindsley Brothers Company, the Menominee, 
Mich., cedar producer, is straining every nerve to get in 
a large supply of cedar products this winter. ‘This 
concern has seven large post and pole yards, the main 
yard being at Menominee, with others at Hermansville, 
Stephenson and Russell, Mich.; McAllister and Goll, 
Wis., and Grondale, Mich. These points are on the 
Northwestern and the Wisconsin & Michigan railways. 
K. A. Lindsley, of the company, who is now looking 
after the Wisconsin and Michigan cedar operations of 
the company during the temporary absence of his 
brother, G. L, Lindsley, on the west coast, states that 
they expect to get in 250,000 posts and 150,000 poles, 
besides manufacturing about 30,000,000 shingles. They 
operate their own camps, and are so located that they 
can ship mixed cars of anything. 

At the Menominee yard Lindsley Brothers’ Company 
carries a large stock of everything in the cedar line. 
The Goll yard, a picture of which is shown herewith, 
is also well stocked. 

Last year Lindsley Brothers Company operated 
heavily on the Pacific coast, and now has heavy con- 
tracts for long cedar poles, which it is getting out in 
Washington and Oregon. It is going into the western 
cedar pole business heavily, having established an office 
in Tacoma, Wash., from whence it will ship to the pole 
trade in California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas. E. A. Lindsley spent the 
greater part of last year looking after the western busi- 
ness and will return to the west coast in a few weeks, 
as soon as his brother, G. L. Lindsley, returns. The 
Lindsley Brothers Company has also built up an extens- 
ive pole trade in the south country, which is supplied 
from Tennessee red cedar. The two active members 
of the company, G. L. and E. A. Lindsley, are full 
of push and enterprise, having built up a large busi- 
ness, covering almost the entire United States, during 
the last few years. 

A. L. Lindsley, a brother of the members of the 
Lindsley Brothers Company, has an office adjoining that 
of the company, where he is carrying on a cedar post 
business as manager of the Michigan Cedar & Lumber 
Company. Mr. Lindsley has had many years of experience 
in the lumber and cedar business and is well fitted for 
his present venture. 











Cedar Pole and Post Yard of the Lindsley Bros. Company 


at Goll, Wisconsin. 
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~ Model Mill Plants. 


No. 19. 


The Doors of the Golden Gate. 


Records are valuable not in themselves but as they 
indicate ability. When maintained year after year they 
indicate a large amount of reserve force and well 
directed effort. Since the year 1851 Uncle Sam has 
maintained the America cup against all challengers. 
This is an instance of an unequaled record continuously 
maintained. In a similar way the California Door Com- 
pany has maintained its record. Starting in 1850 with 
a determination always to do as well as any concern of 
its kind, it has maintained such a record down to the 
year 1890. 


Historic. 


As has been stated, the California Door Company was 
organized in 1850, but as a jobbing concern only. Indeed, 
it had not occurred to California people at that date that 
there was growing in their own state come of the 
choicest of the earth’s woods for door stock, and for 
many years thereafter all the doors and windows used in 
California were shipped around the Horn from Boston, 
Mass. It was an instance of the east pushing out for 
trade into the west, just as now this western concern, 
having demonstrated the value of the native woods, in 
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apparent at once to a sash and door man. The lumber 
comes in at the rear of the factory and keeps right on 
going until it reaches the stock room as a finished 
product ready for the trade. Such a factory, too, is more 
thoroughly lighted than one lighted from side windows 
could be. At night the whole plant is thoroughly illum- 
inated by a complete electric light system recently 
installed. 

The power plant consists of one Hamilton-Corliss 
engine of 125-horse power and one Cummer engine of 
300-horse power. These engines are supplied by a bat- 
tery of four large horizontal boilers, to which the fuel 
is fed by a dust and shaving collector system of the 
latest improved type. 


Capacity. 

It is not an easy matter to state in exact terms the 
capacity of a sash and door factory. ‘The best that can 
be done is to state about what the factory can do under 
favorable conditions. On such a basis the daily capacity 
of the California Door Company’s factory at Oakland is 
about 2,500 doors, 1,000 pairs of sash, 100 pairs of 
blinds and 400 openings of special work. The factory is 
run the year around and gives continuous employment 
to from 250 to 300 men. 


Fire Protection. 


All of the buildings are protected from fire by auto- 
matic sprinklers, supplemented by a Dow steam pump 


sumes large quantities of glass, all of which is received 
by vessel. 
Sugar Pine and Redwood. 

By an intensely progressive spirit, re-enforced by good 
business management, the California Door Company has 
maintained itself in the foremost rank of sash and door 
concerns for more than a half century. The gentlemen 
managing the company attribute much of their success 
to the good quality of their principal materials which 
are sugar pine and redwood. They were the first to 
introduce these woods as door materials and for the 
general purposes of interior finish, and have never yet 
found them wanting in any of the desired qualities. 

But what, it might be asked, are the desirable qualities 
in a door material? The answer of the practical door 
maker would be something as follows: Staying quali- 
ties, working qualities and pleasing qualities. By stay- 
ing quality is meant that property in a wood which, 
after being dry, prevents it from changing its size or 
position when worked into a door or a panel; in other 
words, the wood does not shrink or swell, either endwise 
or sidewise. When a joint is made it stays made. Such 
are the pre-eminent qualities of redwood and sugar pine, 

Regarding the working quality, this is of interest more 
to the maker than to the user, but none the less impor- 
tant in the economy of the business. Clear, soft redwood 
and cork sugar pine, which are the varieties used for 
doors, work as nearly like cork white pine as perhaps 
any other woods that could be named; and yet in some 
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Birdseye View of the California Door Company’s Great Plant at Oakland, Cal. 


doors used for generations, is pushing out for trade in 
the east. As trade increased and the value of redwood 
as a door material became more and more recognized, 
the company erected factories, first in San Francisco and 
then in Eldorado county, to supply the constantly 
increasing demand. In time these factories, too, proved 
inadequate, and the present large and modernly equipped 
factory was erected in 1887 at Oakland, Cal. The com- 
pany now maintains a number of offices and storerooms 
in San Francisco; also an office and storeroom in Los 
Angeles, Cal., while the principal place of business of 
course is Oakland, 


The Oakland Plant. 


The Oakland plant covers an area of over ten acres, 
and every inch of space is occupied. The main factory 
building shown in the birds-eye view is 300 feet long and 
200 feet wide, and is a high one-story brick lighted by 
skylights. Adjoining the factory and opening into it is a 
large two-story brick warehouse used principally for 
finishing stock. It is not the purpose of this article to go 
into a detailed description of the numerous machines 
found in this factory. Suffice it to say that. it is chock 
full of the best modern machines invented down to the 
year 1900. 

The advantages from an economic standpoint ‘of hav- 
ing the entire operation done on the ground -floor will be 


having a capacity of 50,000 gallons an hour. In addi- 
tion there are two tanks, one holding 50,000 gallons and 
one holding 15,000 gallons. These precautions, in addi- 
tion to the city’s water and fire departmenis, render the 
plant one of the very safest fire risks to be found among 
woodworking establishments. 

The lumber yards adjoin the factory on the rear, as 
shown in the birds-eye. The piling space is estimated at 
7,000,000 feet, but the stock generally carried averages 
about 6,000,000 feet in pile at this point, though larger 
stocks are carried at the various mills where they are 
cut. The redwood is received by water, transferred to 
cars and run directly into the yard, while sugar pine, 
California white pine, Oregon pine, white cedar and oak 
are shipped direct from the mills on cars. 


Shipping Facilities. . 


The shipping facilities of the company could not well 
be improved. The Sixteenth street station of the South- 
ern Pacific railroad is just one block from the factory, 
and all the overland and local trains to and from San 
Francisco stop at this station. Two spur tracks, each 
1,600 feet long, are laid into the lumber yard, one of 
them just at the rear of the factory, and are so located as 
to reduce to a minimum the cost of handling both the raw 
material and the finished product. The company con- 


particulars the redwood is more easily worked after it is 
once understood. ‘The working qualities are also of 
importance to the retail dealer, who must sell the doors 
largely to house carpenters and contractors. It follows, 
therefore, that the more easily the wood works the bet- 
ter sellers the doors will be, other things being equal. 

Last, but by no means least, is what we call the pleas- 
ing qualities of redwood. It is one of the few soft woods 
that is susceptible of a high piano polish, and when fin- 
ished natural or in oil the contrast in color between the 
slash and edge grain produces a very beautiful effect, 
something like the lights seen in certain sea shiells. 
When it is desired to paint redwood instead of oil finish- 
ing it there is perhaps no wood that holds paint better. 
While these three qualities make the door a victor for 
both the manufacturer and the dealer, there are certain 
other desirable qualities which can be appreciated only 
after seeing and using the doors. 

The affairs of the company are directed by a board 
of directors constituted as follows: Charles F. Doe, E. 
H. Kittredge, George E. Wilson, Wilbur I. Wilson, Mellen 
L. Doe. 

The practical management of the details of the com- 
pany’s business is in the hands of the following officers: 
President, Charles F..Doe; vice-president, Wilbur I. Wil- 
son; treasurer, E. H. Kittredge; secretary, F. A. Mer- 
guire; manager, George E. Wilson. 
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An Alley in the Lumber Yard. Sash Warehouse and Glazing Room. Receiving End of Lumber Yard. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF THE PLANT OF THE CALIFORNIA DOOR COMPANY AT OAKLAND, CAL. 


Marcu 10, 1899. 
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EMPIRE STATE RETAILERS. 


weve 


Sixth Annual Convention of New York Retail Dealers—Harmony and Interest Characterize the 


Proceedings 


—Beneficial Results of the Boston Agreement 


—Old Officials Re-elected. 


—_——r oo 


The sixth annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of the state of New York was held at 
the Yates hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., February 28. There 
were present representatives from over thirty different 
towns and cities, notwithstanding the blizzard, which 
began early Wednesday morning, and which, undoubt- 
edly, kept some members from leaving home. 

President Russell called the meeting to order at 2:30 
p. m., and after the minutes of the last annual meeting 
had been approved as printed, appointed the following 
committees: 

On books and records 
and A. H. Clark. 

On nomination—W. H. 
Todd. 

The president then spoke feelingly of the former treas- 
urer, A. Marcellus, of Oneida, whose death occurred 
shortly after the last annual meeting, and paid a high 
tribute to his sterling worth and business ability. He 
then referred to the radical change which the Boston 
agreement had brought about in association work, and 
called upon Secretary 8. H. Beach to report for the com- 
mittee of three which attended the meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, as to 
what this agreement was and what it required of us. 

Mr. Beach reported as follows: 


George C. Burr, G. H. Blakeslee 


Dobbin, B. H. Beach and FE. R. 


The meeting at Boston on March 3 last was in all respects 
the best meeting of lumbermen that it has been my fortune 
to attend. It was the outcome of long years of hard work, 
during which years the wholesaler and retailer were work- 
ing at cross purposes, each suspicious of the intention and 
action of the other. The retail dealers had formed into asso- 
clations throughout the states, and the wholesalers were 
forced to take co-operative action to defend what they con- 
sidered their just rights. And the constant effort of the 
retailers to protect their trade by issuing lists and holding 
indignation meetings caused much hard feeling among the 
wholesalers. ll this muss was brought about by a few 
dealers who were hurting both wholesaler and retailer alike 
by flooding the mails with circulars and postal card price 
lists directed indiscriminately to retail dealers, contractors 
and consumers; dissatisfying customers, cutting prices and 
demoralizing trade generally. Shortly after the organization 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association it 
appointed a committee on trade relations. And by the 
labors of this committee, working in harmony with the 
officers of the retail associations, the meeting at Boston was 
brought about. At this meeting, for the first time, the lion 
and the lamb sat down peacefully together. That the inter- 
est was widespread was shown by the fact that delegates 
were present representing New York state, New York city, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vhil- 
adelphia, Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and North 
Dakota. To go into the details of the meetings, the confer- 
ences and adjourned meetings that it took to formulate 
what was finally passed in joint committee would be too 
long, and as the report was mailed to each of our members 
at the time it is unnecessary to give it now in full; but the 
real meat of the matter was that the wholesalers agreed to 
refrain from selling to any person, firm or corporation whose 
status was in doubt or open to question, until such person, 
firm or corporation had been passed upon by the committee 
on trade relations acting in conjunction with the retail asso- 
ciation in whose territory the party in question was located. 
If they could not agree the matter was to be submitted to a 
conference committee composed of one member from the 
retail association interested and one member from the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and in the 
event of these two not being able to agree they to decide 
upon a third person, and the decision of this committee so 
formed shall be final. 

This action, taken after mature deliberation, makes a 
long step forward in association work. It puts upon the 
wholesaler the responsibility of his own acts, and provides 
a place for the settlement of disputes in a way which can- 
not but be satisfactory to any fair-minded man. ‘This agree- 
ment is with the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and applies to its members only. By this action at 
Boston the members of the wholesale association have 
shown themselves to be our friends, and in order to hold up 
their hands in this work (which will do more to eliminate 
unjust competition than anything we can _ possibly do 
unaided) we should further their interests to the utmost 
limit. While the retailers asked many things of the whole- 
salers which were granted in their entirety, but one request 
came from the wholesalers, and that was that the members 
of retail associations should pledge themselves so far as pos- 
sible to buy only of members in regular standing of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Now this is no hardship for any retailer, for the member- 
ship of that association comprises the best and largest deal- 
ers in nearly every lumber distributing center, and dealers in 
every kind and description of lumber. If the members pres- 
ent in this room should each one state fairly but firmly to 
every firm with which they are now dealing that a continu- 
ance of their trade depended upon the firms from whom 
they bought being members of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association it would not be over six months 
before every firm that any of us would want to buy of would 
be full-fledged members of the National association. 

The perpetuation of this arrangement depends upon how 
well we live up to the spirit of the resolution, and we should, 
every one of us, make a determined effort to do our part in 
strengthening the organization which has met us more than 
half way. 

I am speaking of this resolution after a year’s experience 
with it, and while it has caused much extra correspondence 
and travel for the secretary, every question which has come 
up has been amicably settled and thus far we have had no 
case where the committee on trade relations has failed to 
agree with our rulings. 


Spencer Kellogg, of Utica, another one of the dele- 
gates at Boston, in a tersely worded speech, seconded 
all the secretary had said and expressed his gratifica- 
tion that association work was really accomplishing the 
object for which it was organized. 

Treasurer’s Report. 
Treasurer George A. Marcellus reported as follows: 





Cash on hand February 22, 1899.......... $ 71.89 
Total receipts for current year.......... - 705.00 
BURL. acc pea st03ne asa awh ene $776.89 
Total disbursements ........ polencle kane ae 751.44 
Leaving cash on hand............... $ 25.45 


No outstanding indebtedness. 


Committee Reports. 


The committee on books and records then took the 
treasurer’s and secretary’s books and accounts, and after 
retiring from the room to check over the vouchers, pro- 
nounced the reports correct. The reports were accepted 
and ordered spread upon the minutes. 

J. I. Younglove of the committee on legislation 
reported that nothing had come up during the year 
which had required the committee to meet. 

The report of Mr. Kellogg of the committee on trans- 
portation brought up an interesting discussion on the 
demurrage question, and on motion of A. H. Clark, of 
Auburn, the following resolution was adopted: 


Whereas, The capacity of lumber cars has been very mate- 
rially increased, and forty-eight hours, the time now allowed 
by the Car Service Association, being too short to unload a 
car of lumber, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the committee on railroad transportation 
take the matter up with the Car Service Association and try 
to get an extension of the time allowed. 


Mutual Insurance. 


The question of insurance was then discussed by W. 
C. Johnson, president of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, and R. R. Griswold, manager 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, ‘They showed con- 
clusively that the lumbermen’s mutual companies are 
furnishing insurance that is reliable, that losses are paid 
speedily and without quibble, and that by reason of a 
20 percent rebate to all policy holders it is just that 
much cheaper than stock company insurance at board 
rates, 

Trade Relations. 


At this point in the meeting Pendennis White, chair- 
man of the committee on trade relations, and Secretary 
Ki. I. Perry, both of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, entered the room, They had come 
on special invitation of President Russell to speak on 
the subject of trade relations and the operation of the 
Boston resolution. Mr. White being called upon spoke 
substantially as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: It is a pleasure for me to 
be here today and to accept your kind invitation to talk to 
you about the work of the committee on trade relations of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. I 
have been very much gratilied by reading the paper on the 
question of trade relations, which is a part of the report of 
your secretary, Mr. Beach. ‘The expressions contained are 
very valuable to the National association, as they indicate 
your good will in the movement, and carry promise of a 
continuance of your valuable assistance. 

In view of the fact that the National association holds its 
annual meeting in Baltimore March 7 and &, at which a full 
report of the work of the committee will be made, with rec- 
ommendations for future policy and plans, I shall not 
attempt to go into details today, but will hope to meet the 
delegates from the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
New York in Baltimore. 

Our strong desire and effort in the trade relation work 
has been, first of all, to show by our actions that we are 
trying to deal with all branches of the trade in an equitable 
way. From the very organization of our committee on trade 
relations we have plainly said we were not philanthropists. 
We expected to benefit ourselves by doing away with certain 
forms of improper competition; but in doing this we benefit 
others, and the natural thing for all branches interested is 
to pull together. 

There are many cases that come before us where it would 
seem as though the differences were so great that it was im- 
possible to adjust them. During the past year, in following 
out the obligations of the agreement made in Boston one 
year ago (with which you are all doubtless familiar), we 
have met many such cases. So far they have been settled 
without any serious differences. 1 hope, gentlemen, that the 
spirit of fairness and reciprocation in this work will always 
be such that the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the New York retail association will continue 
to work more and more in harmony, so that all differences 
can be successfully met and all obstacles to the legitimate 
conduct of the lumber trade be done away with. 

Necessarily, the work accomplished up to today has been 
but a small portion of that which must be done; but we 
hope you believe with us that the first steps have been taken 
in the right direction, and, this being so, there must surely, 
with a continuance of the plan, be a very lasting good result. 

I trust all the lumbermen here, and all the members of 
your association, have given this subject their best thought. 
That is what we need—assistance from all directions. nd 
why should not every lumberman give these questions his 
best thought? If he is trying to meet a certain competition 
to get business he devotes a lot of thought to a way for buy- 
ing his stock low enough to meet that competition, to get it 
transported cheaply, so that he can take the business and 
make a fair margin of profit, and, this being so, isn’t it just 
as necessary so to the same end that he devote his time to 
removing a form of improper competition that prevents a 
profitable business? 

When the National association undertook this work two 
years ago there was an absolute necessity for it, and to know 
how urgent this necessity I would refer you to the sixth 
annual report of the meeting of the National association in 
Cleveland, at which a letter from the New York Lumber 
Trade Association was read. Last year this urgent necessity 
in part disappeared, because the demand for lumber was 
greater than the supply; but this condition will not last 
always. We hope it will stay with us several years; we can 
stand it; but just so surely as prosperous times follow dull 
times, is the condition reversed, and we will again be facing 
the necessity for regulating the relations between the vari- 
ous branches of the trade. 

What I want to urge particularly now is: Don’t wait until 
the time of greatest necessity to act, but keep at it now, and 
2 cme well made and in good operation when most 
needed. 

I wish every lumber dealer would study the question as it 
stands today, and as the work progresses; this, to my mind, 
can best be done by studying the Boston agreement. It will 
be found to be a pretty good agreement if we can all live up 
to it. The wholesalers by it assume certain obligations. I 
hope they can fulfill them. The retailers also assume obli- 
gations, which I hope they will eae, consider, as in this 
lies a great deal of the success of the plan. 

The National association, in adopting rules which obliged 


its members to conform to the classifications established, is 
doing that which at times brings serious complaint from 
members, who think their trade is improperly restricted. We 
must be able to show them that for what they give up there 
is an equivalent. You will understand the necessity of ful- 
filling the retailer’s part of the Boston agreement. 

I might talk for hours on this subject, but I know you are 
busy men. We are working together now; let that work be 
kept up and be made an important part of your association's 
work, and there will be no cause for regret. 

The applause which followed Mr. White’s remarks 
showed the appreciation of those present of the work 
which he and the other members of the committee on 
trade relations are so energetically carrying out. Mr. 
Perry then read a very interesting paper, giving a short 
history of the causes which brought about lumber trade 
organization and a resume of the benefits already 
accruing to different branches of the trade. 

The committee on nominations retired and during its 
absence the secretary read portions of the correspond- 
ence of the past year, which held the close attention 
of all present. ‘This reading of correspondence gives 
the members an idea of the actual work of the secre- 
tary, which can be shown in no other way and forms a 
most interesting part of the meetings. 

The last letter read was a request from the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to send three 
delegates to its annual meeting in Baltimore March 7. 
Upon motion duly seconded the following committee was 
appointed with power to act for the association on any 
matters which might come before the joint meeting: S. 
T. Russell, Spencer Kellogg and S. H. Beach. 


Election of Officers. 


The committee on nominations reported as follows: 

President—ws. T. Russell, Ilion. 

Vice-president—J. I. Younglove, Johnstown. 

Treasurer—G. A. Marcellus, Oneida. 

Directors for three years—A. 8. Bartlett, Binghamton ; 
IX. R. Todd, Saratoga Springs; J. C. Gregory, Nyack. 

A motion by B. H. Beach, seconded by O. A. Kinney 
authorizing the secretary to cast a blanket ballot for the 
whole ticket, was put by Mr. Kellogg and the ticket 
was declared unanimously elected. The meeting 
adjourned at 6 p. m. 

At a meeting of the board of directors held imme- 
diately after the general meeting, S. HI. Beach, of Rome, 
was appointed secretary. 

Dinner was served at 6:30 p. m., and with the coffee 
and cigars came the first relaxation of the day. Several 
good impromptu speakers were discovered, and when 
the party left the table at 10 o’clock it was with the 
feeling that the meeting. had been both profitable and 
enjoyable. 





TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES. 


Wasuinaton, D. C., March 3.—The bill introduced 
by Representative Waters during the past month for 
the prevention of forest fires has been amended by 
the committee on public lands, and referred back to 
the house, as follows: 


That any person who shall wilfully or maliciously set on 
fire, or cause to be set on fire, any timber, underbrush, 
or grass upon the pubie domain, or shall leave or 
suffer fire to burn unattended near any timber or other 
inflammable material, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof in any district court 
of the United States having jurisdiction of the same shall 
be fined in a sum of not more than $5,000 or be imprisoned 
for a term of not more than two years, or both. 

Sec, 2. That any person who shall build a fire in or near 
any forest timber, or other inflammable material upon the 
public domain shall, before leaving said fire, totally extin- 
guish the same. Any person failing to do so shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof in any district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the same shall be fined in a sum of not more 
than $1,000 or be imprisoned for a term of not more than 
one year, or both. 

Sec. 8. That in all cases arising under this act the fines 
collected shall be paid into the public school fund of the 
county in which the lands where the offense was committed 
are situated. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The March Outing’s only reference to African affairs tells 
of “Big Game in Matabeleland,” with illustrations. Atten- 
tion is also given to the Irish wolf hound, being success- 
fully used to rid the northwest of wolves; talks of fishing 
on the Pacific, and of bicycling through France, which 
latter article should be of especial interest to prospective 
Iixposition-goers; and gives due attention to skating, ice 
hockey, ice yachting and other winter sports, while “A 
Modern Cinderella” is an interesting bit of fiction builded 
around a ski-ing adventure. 

The International & Great Northern railroad has issued 
a very complete and handsome large wall map of the terri- 
tory tributary to that enterprising southern line and its 
connections, which is to say that it embraces Texas and 
surrounding states, and all of Mexico except the farthest 
western spur of undeveloped country. The map is hand 
some as well as accurate, and is adorned with marginal 
views of Texas points of interest, while an “I. & G. N.” 
passenger train speeds away across the top, and at the bot- 
tom a freight train laden with lumber and other products 
stretches away into the infinite blue distance. Copies of the 
map may be obtained by remitting 7 cents postage to D. J. 
Price, the well known general passenger and traffic agent 
of the road, at Palestine, Tex. 

PPP PPP PDA LL IIA 


NEW PATENTS. 


The following United States patents relating to the 
lumber industry were issued during February: 


No. 643,194—Apron for engine lathes to W. FE. Moffatt, 
assignor to the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

No. 643,181—Speed changing gear for engine lathes to 
Dodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company. 

“ No. 642,658—Lathe-chuck to L. BE. Whiton, New London, 


onn,. 
No. 642,981—Lathe-dog to D. B. Hankins, assignor of 
one-half to F. L. Osgood, Mount Vernon, O. . 
No. 642,581—Molding press to C. H. Callway, assignor ©! 
one-half to G. W. Copeland, New York. 
No. 642,880—Band saw to F. Zeinwoldt, Bodafors, Sands 
joe, Sweden. 
No. 642,896—Saw-swage to D. J. Crowell, Dubois, Pa. 
No. 642,836—Stop device for sawing machines to J. and 
J. Braun, Athens, Wis. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Stormy Weather Retards Trade in the Missouri-Kansas Region—Newspaper Men Seeking a 
Southern Pulp Wood—Effort to Obtain Lumber Exhibits for the Danish Expo- 
sition—Change of Ownership in a Leading Cypress Plant—Meeting 
of North Carolina Pine [anufacturers. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 7.—The week has been one of 
snow, rain and sleet, which has retarded business in 
all directions. Lumber has naturally felt the effects 
of these conditions, and in local circles trade has been 
quiet. : ; : 

Receipts by river are still practically nothing, 
although there is a great quantity of lumber tied up 
at points below here which ought to reach this market 
within the next month. It is being anxiously awaited 
by local dealers, and upon its arrival the pressure for 
stock will be relieved. Rail receipts continue heavy. 

The best feature of the situation here at present 


is the promised activity in building this spring. The 
retail dealers, however, are rather mixed in their 


opinions in this direction, some claiming that specula- 
tive building is already beginning to revive, while others 
state that it is not. A notable example of this matter 
is the case of two dealers with yards in the west end 
not more than three blocks apart, one of whom placed 
last week some excellent orders with a wholesaler, stat- 
ing at the same time that his customer was building a 
row of flats to sell. The same wholesaler visited the 
second dealer and was told that trade was never so 
dull since he had opened up. Similar instances occur 
all over he city, so that a reflex of the retail trade 
at this time might be somewhat perplexing. 

Despite these mixerd reports from the retailers, the 
architects and contractors all state that the outlook 
is more than good for spring building. This is cor- 
roborated by the permit list, which shows an increase 
almost every week. During February the building de- 
partment here issued 153 permits for new constructions, 
alterations and repairs, the total values given being 
$534,438. This is about 15 percent more than during 
the corresponding month of 1899, Last week the permit 
list agevegated $130,000, at which rate the March 
record will exceed that of February. 

A prominent builder who is in very close touch 
with the situation, said that recent events in the 
building trade disclosed a condition somewhat para- 
doxical. Bids for new buildings have been made at 
such figures as would show that the advances in mate- 
rial entering into the construction of buildings had 
not reflected on the cost of the completed buildings. 
The reason for this was obvious. The scarcity of work 
had created undue competition from large concerns, 
who had their fixed expenses to meet, to such an extent 
that their bids had been made entirely dispropor- 
tionate to the work. One of the most prominent firms 
engaged in the building business had stated that they 
were taking work at the present time just to keep 
moving. It therefore went without saying that just 
at present was a very favorable time for holders to 
let. contracts, as this condition could not be expected 
to last long after the weather settled and a fair amount 
of work should come on the market. 

The demand for car material and yellow pine was 

probably the feature of the week. In this connection 
it may be stated that during February orders for 10,543 
cars were placed, against orders for 5,524 in January. 
Of these February orders, 5,310 were box, stock, furni- 
ture and refrigerator cars; 4,410 were coal, coke and 
gondola cars; 560 were flat cars; the remainder were 
stecl, passenger and street railway cars. These orders 
for rolling stock show a decided advance over the 
January record, but they are still below those placed 
during the five months immediately preceding January. 
It is confidently expected that the March orders will 
show a considerable increase over those above noted, 
as at least two large orders for cars are now under 
consideration. 
_ The Bonner Lumber Company, of St. Louis, has been 
Incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 all paid 
up. The incorporators are J. N. Mink, J. W. Young, 
J. B. Taylor and others. 

A new retail concern will be started here under the 
name of the Prendergast Lumber Company, with a cap- 
ital of $10,000. The incorporators are James Pren- 
dergast, James S. Dowling and William Prendergast. 

A. 'T. Gerrans, a well known cypress man, left last 
week for a tour through Louisiana and Mississippi, 
buying cypress for the spring trade. 

Among the visitors here last week were William 
Buchanan, the well-known yellow pine manufacturer 
at Texarkana; J. M. Bernardin, manager of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Kansas City office, and A. E. Silvert'aorn, of 
the Summit Lumber Company, Summit, Ark. 


Extending Hardwood Operations. 


The Plummer-Benedict Lumber Company, operating in 
hardwoods, particularly cottonwood, poplar and ash, 
will increase its capital stock from $5,000 to $20,000 
April 1. This is done in order to branch out more exten- 
Sively and to do a shipping trade this year. Hitherto 
the business of this company has been largely local. 

Theodore Plummer has just returned from a trip 
through the south, going as far as the Louisiana dis- 


trict, in the interest of his company. He stated that 


the business of the company had grown beyond his 
expectations and spoke very encouragingly about the 
outlook for hardwoods this year. Speaking of the mill 
conditions in the south, he said that cottonwood was 
exceedingly scarce and that nearly all of the mills had 
already contracted for their cut this year. As a conse- 
quence, there will be very little of this lumber thrown 
on the general market. One mill in the lower Missis- 
sippi district recently made a contract for 18,000,000 
feet of cottonwood at an average price of $18.50 a 
thousand at the mill. This is a fair example of the 
prices which cottonwood brings at this time and of its 
scarcity. As to poplar, he stated that there was some 
stock in the Tennessee river district which was begin- 
ning to move this way, but he doubted if there would be 
any overplus of this lumber during 1900. Locally, the 
situation in these two lumbers was very strong. They 
were being marketed at practically sellers’ option. 

The Plummer-Benedict Lumber Company will store 
some of its stock in yards at the north end of town in 
the lumber district and will enter upon a general ship- 
ping business about April 1, as above stated. 

Speaking of ash, Mr. Plummer stated that his com- 
pany had contracted to sell thirty cars to parties in the 
east last month, which will be delivered as fast as it 
can be gotten out at the mills. 


A Tribute to Chester Brown. 
Now cracks a noble heart—good night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels wing thee to thy rest. 

Chester Brown is dead. 

The soul of a prince is hushed, and a great heart is 
stilled. Those who knew him will stand awhile aside 
and shed a tear in memory of this man. Stricken down 
in the very prime of life, with all the petals of its pos- 
sibilities just opening, in the full flush of manhood, 
Chester Brown is no more, 

Louisianians will mourn—Texans wil! mourn—for all 
with whom he came in contact loved him. If he had an 
enemy his name is not known. 

An adopted son of the south, his rare breeding, his 
magnetism, his hospitality, won for him hosts of friends. 
His fault was generosity—his virtue nobleness. No 
unkind word against his fellowman ever passed his lips. 
If he could say nothing good he said naught. 

He was the king, the prince and all the royal family 
of entertainers. At the mill, the club, or his own beau- 
tiful home in Lake Charles, where the gulf breezes 
swept his galleries from across the rice fields of Louisi- 
ana, he was the ideal host. He was quiet, unostenta- 
tious. His tastes were esthetic. His home was daintily 
furnished—a typical southern home of an adopted 
southerner. Those who have ever tasted of his hospi- 
tality and his geniality will never forget him. 

Chester Brown is dead. Requiescat in pace. 


Mining Operations of the Holladay-Klotz Land & 
Lumber Company. 


Alfred Bennett, sales manager of the Holladay-Klotz 
Land & Lumber Company, stated last week that the 
Jands owned by this company, which had already been 
denuded of timber, had shown mineral indications of 
sufficient promise to warrant prospecting to a consid- 
erable extent. The land in this part of Missouri is rich 
in lead and zine, two minerals which usually run 
together. ‘The company is now sinking drills to see if 
any veins can be discovered on these lands. If so, the 
Holladay-Klotz corporation will go into mining opera- 
tions extensively. The samples shown by Mr. Bennett 
were Jead and were exceedingly rich specimens of that 
ore. Speaking of the lumber trade, Mr. Bennett advised 
that while local trade was dull, country yard trade 
was picking up and that he looked for a good trade this 
spring. 

Receipts of lumber at this market for the past week 
by rail were 1,860 cars. Receipts by river, nothing. 
Shipments of lumber for the same period were 1,410 cars. 
Reduced to feet, according to the estimates of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, receipts by rail were 22,320,000 feet; 
shipments, 16.900,000. 

The river got on a rampage, and on March 7 rose to 
fifteen feet above low water. Two days previous, it was 
only four feet above low water. The weather indications 
are that it will go still higher. Several of the yards at 
the north end of the city in the lumber district were 
forced to move stock away from the levee very hurriedly 
in order to save their lumber. 


The Little Lumber Company. 


Patrick Little, of the Little Lumber Company, has 
been laying in considerable stock, and his yards are 
now fairly well supplied with good grades of most of 
the hardwoods, despite the fact that demand for 
material continues in fairly strong volume. Mr. Lit- 
tle stated last week that while prices continued high 
he was of the opinion that before next September there 
would be some reaction in values and that hardwoods 
would be lower in price. He advanced as a reason for 
this that the indications were good for steel and iron 
values to decline and that these latter commodities 


regulated the values of nearly everything in the country 
except crops. Should the prices of iron and steel go 
lower, it was more than probable, he thought, that 
lumber would decline in sympathy. Still another rea- 
son was,that the commercial reports and statistics 
showed that every seventh year there was a bad crop 
throughout the country and the past six years, crops 
having been above the average, a poor crop might be 
expected in the fall of 1900. 

Mr. Little’s theory was borne out by some of the 
other hardwood men in the city who were also inter- 
viewed. 

The Little Lumber Company is doing an excellent 
business and has been for the past twelve months. Its 
yards are located advantageously in the south end of 
the city near the river front. 





LARGE SHIPMENT OF CYPRESS. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., March 7.—William Lothman, of the 
Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing Company, has just 
returned from a fortnight’s trip among the cypress 
mills of Louisiana. He visited nearly all the mills in 
that section, and states that the cypress manufacturers 
are feeling in excellent spirits over the prospects for 
this year. He spent the Mardi Gras season at New 
Orleans. 

This company may now justly claim the distinction 
of being the largest handler of cypress in the west. A 
shipment of 3,000,000 feet is now on the way to the 
Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing Company from the 
Louisiana district, and when it reaches here this concern 
will have the finest supply of dry cypress in the west- 
ern territory. The shipment consists of nine barges 
and is being handled by two steamers. Most of it is 
dry, and nearly two years old. It is the result of pains- 
taking and systematic buying on the part of this com- 
pany for the last year or two, and it puts the Hafner- 
Lothman people in a splendid position to offer dry 
cypress to the purchaser. Nearly all the stock is 1 to 
4 inches thick and is principally shop, select and clear. 
Four barges of this shipment are now at Cairo and the 
rest are near Memphis. The shipment left Louisiana 
about ten days ago and the company expects to get it 
here soon. As soon as navigation opens the stock will 
be brought to St. Louis in lots of two or three barges 
at a time, where it will be placed in the yards ready 
for the market. The St. Louis & Mississippi Valley 
Transportation Company has charge of the handling of 
the shipment. 

The Hafner-Lothman company has recently made 
some fine improvements in its offices, which have been 
enlarged and finished in cypress and yellow pine. The 
private oflices also contain samples of glass of the vari- 
ous designs used by the company for door work. It is 
one of the most cheerful offices in St. Louis. 





THE MISSOURI AND KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 6.—The lumber trade of 
the southwest is only waiting for seasonable weather, 
when it will start up with a rush that will keep both 
wholesalers and retailers busy to keep up with it. 
Just at this time, however, there is nothing doing. 
Last week this section was visited' by the heaviest 
snowstorm that we have had since 1894. Traffic was 
practically suspended for two or three days, and the 
lumber business was dead. This storm coming so late is 
liable to make builders hold off longer than would have 
been the case otherwise, as they do not know what to 
expect before spring comes. The architects in all the 
larger places are busy drawing up plans and specifica- 
tions for buildings that are to be erected this spring, 
but until the weather. settles the lumbermen will not 
have much of a chance to do any figuring. 

Capt. J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & Mining 
Company, and of the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber 
Company, who has been under the weather for a few 
days, is now attending to business as usual. Capt. 
White, who has had as much experience in the yellow 
pine trade as any one, states positively that in his 
opinion yellow pine for yard stock will be scarce dur- 
ing the spring, and that dealers will have a hard time 
getting mixed orders filled promptly within thirty or 
sixty days. He bases his opinion on the enormous de- 
mand for yellow pine for construction and export trade. 
The new mill of the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Com- 
pany, at Fisher, La., is completed and has just started 
up on timber bills. The saw mill, which is a band and 
circular plant, has been finished some weeks, and the 
planing mill was just piped up and finished last week. 
The dry kilns are in the last stages of completion, and 
the carpenters will have finished all their work this 
month. This plant is one of the most complete on the 
“Pee-gee,” and will have a capacity of upward of 100,- 
000 feet a day. 

Charles S. Keith, manager of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, left here Sunday for Keith, La., on business. 
The business of this company is expanding wonderfully, 
especially on heavy bills, and with its large plants at 
Texarkana and Keith, it is impossible to meet the de- 
mand in the way Manager Keith would like to. In 
view of this, plans are now under way for a large 
increase in the capacity of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, and work will be begun on these improve- 
ments in the near future, 

The friends at Kansas City of J. A. Freeman were 
pleased to see him here Jast week. Mr. Freeman was 
for a long time manager and president of the Freeman 
Lumber Company, at Millville, Ark., but gave up the 
active management of the business about a year ago 
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on account of bad health. He now resides in St. Louis, 
but has not visited Kansas City for some time, and his 
visit here was a pleasant surprise to the lumbermen 
of Kansas City. Mr. Freeman is looking well and 
says he is enjoying good health at this time. 

The Missouri Lumber & Mining Company, of Grandin, 
Mo., has its store in one of the buildings there tempo- 
rarily, fire having completely destroyed the old store 
and contents. Work, however, will shortly be begun 
on a new store, which will replace the one destroyed 
and which will be about twice as large as the old one. 

President James Costello and Secretary Harry A. 
Gorsuch will represent the Missouri & Kansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers at the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Baltimore 
this week. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Company is putting in 
a new 600-horse power Corliss engine, which has neces- 
sitated the closing down of its plant at Pickering, La., 
for the past few days. The engine will be in place 
in a few days, when the mill will start up with con 
siderably increased power. It has also recently pur- 
chased two new locomotives for its logging road. W. R. 
Pickering is of the opinion that the retail demand, 
which has been light thus far, will be exceptionally good 
when spring sets in. He says that the company has 
been busy since the first of the year as the result 
of some good railroad contracts. The capacity of this 
mill is about 175,000 feet a day, and it is one of 
the best equipped plants in the south. 


wy 


SEEKING A SOUTHERN PULP WOOD. 


New Orveans, La., March 6.—The recent meeting of 
the National Editorial Association, and the agitation by 
its members of the questicn of finding a substitute for 
white pine and spruce wood pulp, to be used in the 
manufacture of paper, was far from uninteresting to 
southern lumbermen. Since the convention began many 
suggestions have come to the press of the city, some 
of them from practical men, rpgarding the use of woods 
which are indigenous to this section, instead of the 
pine and spruce, which are rapidly being used up. One 
man wrote from Chatawa, Miss., saying that he can sup- 
ply at that point a wood which can be had for $2.50 a 
cord, each cord of which will produce a ton and a half 
of good paper. The name of the wood, presumably as a 
precautionary measure, he failed to reveal, but he asked 
that it be given a test. 

G. W. Soule, of Meridian, Miss., suggested cotton 
wood as a suitable substitute for the woods now util 
ized. He states that it possesses the requisite amount of 
fiber, and that it can be bleached until it is as white as 
cotton itself, All that it would require in the way of 
outside concomitants, to make the best kind of paper 
would be a little spruce sulphite. 

Thomas H. McCoy, of Hartsville, S. C., thinks that 
southern short leaf pine would answer. He thinks 
that there would be no trouble at all in extracting the 
turpentine and bleaching the wood. From the stand 
point of fiber it is all that can be desired, and it is both 
plentiful and reasonably cheap. Mr. McCoy says that 
he is not theorizing, but speaking from experience, as 
there is a paper mill at Hartsville which turns out a 
very fair quality of paper from pine. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, of Cum- 
berland, Md., is actively engaged in manufacturing 
pulp out of cottonwood. In the recent past it bought 
600 carloads of this wood along the Mississippi delta. 

At Pine Bluff, Ark., the Commercial League has 
secured the services of an expert to inquire into the 
conditions there with a view of reporting on the most 
available wood for the manufacture of paper, the idea 
being, if possible, to start a mill there. 

Viewed from every standpoint, the situation is rich in 
possibility and the first man to demonstrate the avail- 
ability of any southern wood for paper making will 
have a fortune in his grasp. At least a year ago Secre- 
tary McDowell, of the Southern Cypress Company, 
Limited, tried to interest the paper mills in the value 
of cypress bark as a material for the manufacture of 
that product. At the time he was unsuccessful, but he 
proposes to revive the matter now. 





CRESCENT CITY REPORT. 


New Oreans, LA., March 6.—The Mechanics’, Deal- 
ers’ & Lumbermen’s Exchange has vainly tried to inter- 
est the lumber manufacturers of this section in the 
Danish exposition. About two weeks ago Secretary 
Charles E. Dirmeyer sent out the following circular 
letter: 

_ I have received several letters from the Danish consul sta- 
tioned in this city, who is acting commissioner for the annual 
exposition under the auspices of the Royal Danish Agricul- 
tural Bureau, asking that the exchange inform him, as soon 
as possible, whether the members of the exchange are dis- 
posed to exhibit a line of samples of the various southern 
woods at the exposition to be held at Odense, Denmark, dur- 
ing the coming summer months. Samples of staves and hard- 
woods of all kinds, with pine and cypress, would be cheerfully 
received and transported free, with space at 6% cents a foot 
for exhibits. 

So far Mr, Dirmeyer has received but three favorable 
replies from the manufacturers of this section. The 
offer of Consul Soegaard, however, holds good to lumber 
manufacturers in any section of the country and he 
hopes to get replies from other sections which will com- 
pensate for the lack of interest which seems to exist 
here. 

C. H. Beale, of Montgomery, Ala., southern repre- 
sentative of the Standard Dry Kiln Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been in New Orleans for several 
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days on business. “I see,” said Mr. Beale yesterday, 
“that the American Lumberman, in its last week’s 
issue, comments on the change which has come over 
the market in regard to the use of kiln-dried lumber. 
What the paper has to say is essentially true. It was 
not so very long ago when dealers hesitated to buy 
kiln-dried stock, but now the prejudice seems to have 
almost entirely died out and the manufacturers find 
just as ready sale for it as they do for air-dried lum- 
ber. It is a case of where experience has eradicated 
prejudice. Within the past few months we have put 
in a2 70x24 dry kiln for Hieronymous Bros., at Mobile; 
a 20x104 kiln for the Yellow Pine Lumber Company, at 
the same place; a small kiln for the Burdettes, at St. 
Martinville, and several others.” 

N. A. Gladding, secretary of E. C, Atkins & Co., of 
Indianapolis, reached New Orleans yesterday on one of 
his regular business trips. He will be in the city for 
several days. Mr. Gladding states that business was 
never so good. ‘The company with which he is connected 
is now building two large additions to its plant, which 
were necessitated by the immense call for its output, 
and has enough orders on hand now to operate for the 
next six months. “Thus far during 1900,” he said, “we 
have booked more orders than we booked in 1899 up 
to the first of May. At a rough guess I should say 
that within the past twelve months 150 large saw mills 
had been erected in the south. In making this estimate 
| do not take into account the small mills. Under these 
circumstances it is not to be wondered at that we have 
all the business we can stand up to and that the manu- 
facturers of saw mill machinery have orders booked 
ahead for several months.” 

George J. Reilley, postmaster of Clinton, La., a large 
farmer, and the operator of a saw mill near Blairs- 
town, is in the city. Mr. Reilley is putting in a spoke 
factory as an adjunct to his saw mill. He also con- 
templates additions to his saw mill with the view of 
increasing its capacity. Up to this year he has con- 
fined his attention to supplying the local demand for 
lumber, but he now desires to enter the export field. 

Last week T. Gordon Reddy, jr., manager of the 
sowie cypress mills, was in New Orleans, Mr. 
Reddy, by the way, was the king of the Thibadoux 
carnival, and says that he enjoyed himself immensely 
during the festivities. While in New Orleans he met 
R. H. Jenks, of Cleveland, O., one of the most promi- 
nent Jumbermen in the country; R. H. Dowman, of 
Waco, Tex.; W. W. Cameron, also of Waco; William 
Lothman, of Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing Company, 
of St. Louis; William Laufersieck, manager of the 
Mechanics Planing Mill Company, of St. Louis, and A. 
T. Gerrans, also a prominent St. Louis lumber dealer. 
KXvery one of the strangers was after lumber. 

George J. Wehmhoff, of Louisville, Ky., and L. C. 
Litchfield, of Buffalo, N. Y., agents in their respective 
territories for the Southern Cypress Company, Limited, 
visited New Orleans last week and reported the business 
outlook all that could be asked. 

G. J. Barker, of the Wood-Barker Company, Boston, 
Mess., was another prominent visitor during the week. 
Ile placed several large orders for cypress. 

J. D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., left last Thursday 
night on a business trip to Alabama. He will return 
the latter part of the week. 

D. T. Rees, associate manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of Lucas EK. Moore & Co., left last week on a 
business trip into Mississippi. He will be absent for 
some weeks. 

The installation of the new boilers in the plant of 
the Louisiana Cypress Company has been completed, 
and the plant is now operating full time. The boilers 
installed give a much better steaming capacity. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 


BeAuMont, TEX., March 3.—Beaumont has been fa- 
vored with some exceptionally fine weather during the 
past week, and it is needless to say that the mill men 
have been making the most of it. All mills have been 
running steadily except one that was shut down for a few 
days for some repairs that were absolutely necessary. 
Most of the mills are so crowded with work that they 
are obliged to turn down many good orders each week. 
The first beginning of the spring demand is now being 
felt. A number of inquiries have been received during 
the week just passed from points further north than 
has been the case for some time. House bills are com- 
ing in again, and dimension and finish are in good re- 
quest. The planing mills are all running regularly, but 
there is no accumulation of stocks in any of the yards. 
The demand for railroad material continues to be unusu- 
ally heavy. Inquiries for export business have been fre- 
quent during the past week, and now that better prices 
are being offered the local mills feel a little more inclined 
to take a greater number of orders of this class than 
formerly. One mill has just finished loading three large 
vessels with railroad material for shipment to foreign 
ports, and another last week sent three barges to Sabine 
Pass with lumber destined for Spain. Quite a large 
quantity of railroad material and bridge timber is also 
being sent to Mexico from this district. The sash, door 
and blind trade remains in the same satisfactory condi- 
tion, and the two shingle mills of Beaumont report 
excellent business. 

Joe Parks and Sam Everett, of the Industrial Lumber 
Company, have just returned from a week’s visit to Mon- 
terey, Mexico. They were accompanied by Mrs. Park and 
a party of young ladies. 

William Ernest, of the J. F. Keith Company, has just 
returned from a two years’ sojourn in Tampico, Mexico. 


The Keith company owns and operates quite an up-to- 
date little saw mill at that place; also a large lumber 
yard. 

D. K. Newsum, of the Texas Tram & Lumber Com- 
pany, has recently come back from avery extensive tour 
of the state, made in the interests of his company. He 
reports an unusual amount of prosperity and activity in 
all sections of the state and in all classes of trade, and 
says that there is every indication that the spring trade 
of this year will far surpass that of last. B.S. Wood- 
head, assistant secretary of the same company, is also at 
home again after a trip to Houston, Palestine and other 
points. 

J. A. Freeman, former president of the Freeman Lum- 
ber Company, Millville, Ark., now residing at St. Louis, 
was a visitor to Beaumont last week. 





IN THE SABINE COUNTRY. 


ORANGE, Tex., March 5.—The principal item of inter- 
est in lumber circles in this section during the past 
few days has been the announcement of the sale of 
G. Bedell Moore’s interest in the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Company’s plant at’ Lutcher, La., W. 
Hi. Stark, secretary and treasurer of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, Orange, and Captain John 
Dibert, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore Cy- 
press Lumber Company at Lutcher, being the purchas- 
ers. The price paid Mr. Moore by these gentlemen for 
his interest was $550,000. Mr. Stark succeeds Mr. 
Moore as vice-president of the company and Captain 
Dibert will continue as general manager. ‘This sale 
does not affect Mr. Moore’s interest in the Lutcher & 
Moore tumber Company at this place. 

The iills at Orange are experiencing a big demand 
for all classes of material, and every plant on the river 
at tnis place is now in active operation. There is a larger 
stock of logs in the mill booms than has been seen there 
before at one time for a number of years, and all of 
the mills are assured of a timber supply for the balance 
of the year. Timber from all the trams, including the 
rew tram of the Bancroft Lumber Company, is coming 
in daily, the river being in good condition for running 
timber, and the mill and storage booms are being filled 
to overflowing. 

Fiom the interior orders for yard stock continue to 
come in, not in any great numbers, but a_ steady 
demand, which allows the mills to keep lumber moving 
out all the time without being rushed. During the past 
week cars have been in a little better supply than has 
been the case for two or three weeks past and _ ship- 
ments have been larger than for some time. 

During the month of February shipments of lumber 
by rail from Orange amounted to 528 cars, being four 
cars more than were shipped in January. Shipments for 
the month as given in detail by five of the lumber 
manufacturing concerns at this place were as follows: 


LUTCHER & MOORE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Water GRInMent[s. «oc ccisccvcse 747,711 
Rail shipments, rough.......... 841,646 
Rail shipments, dressed........ 1,029,057 


————— $CIS,414 
ORANGE LUMBER COMPANY. 





Rail shipments, rough.......... 930,400 
Rail shipments, dressed........ 621,000 
————-. 1,551,400 
WINGATE LUMBER COMPANY. 
Rail shipments, rough.......... 665,433 
Rail shipments, dressed........ 379,000 
es’ 1,046,888 


BANCROFT LUMBER COMPANY. 
Water SDIDMGDUG, «6 60050558 see 344,868 
Rail shipments, rough and dressed 583,574 
— 928,442 
L. MILLER LUMBER & SHINGLE COMPANY. 
Rail shipments, rough and dressed....... 778,728 





The mills at this place are experiencing a big 
demand for railroad material of all kinds, while export 
schedules are becoming constantly more numerous. Now 
that the mills are assured of a good supply of timber, 
they are booking more export business than they have 
done for some time past and some large schedules have 
been recently placed here. The price that is being 
offered now for export material is also a much greater 
inducement than formerly. Prices have advanced on 
all South American and Cuban schedules and German 
primes are commanding a better price than at any 
time since the mills at this place began to cater to the 
export trade. 

The Bancroft Lumber Company sent the last barge 
load of material down to Sabine Pass during the week 
for the Russian bark Amelia, which was being loaded 
at that port for Madeira, Spain, for account of the 
Morgan Lumber Company. ‘The Morgan company has 
the steamship Heighington and the steamship Wast- 
water under charter, both to load at Sabine Pass this 
month. 

Tne Orange and Wingate lumber companies are 
loading the bark Ceres at Sabine Pass with railroad ties 
for shipment to Tampico, Mexico, for the Mexican Cen- 
tral railroad. 

The Sabine Export Company has just finished loading 
the steamship Sturton at Sabine Pass with sawn timber 
destined for Fleetwood, England. It is expecting other 
vessels in during the month that will take cargoes to 
English and continental ports. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company is loading 
the American schooner Chas. K. Schull at Sabine Pass 
with material destined for Philadelphia. It is also 
making a big shipment of prime by rail to Galveston, 
where it will be loaded on the steamship Marie l-sie, 
loading at that port for Rotterdam The shipment 18 
being made for account of the Morgan Lumber Com- 
pany. 

C R. Moss, representing the inspection bureau of the 
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Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was here 
this week in the discharge of ‘nis official duties. 


W. E. Fall, of the Schureman-Fall Lumber Company, ' 


Houston, which is doing a large wholesale lumber busi- 
ness, was here during the week and placed some orders. 

Rk. M. Williamson, auditor for the Alexander Gilmer 
lumber yards, with headquarters at Victoria, was here 
for a couple of days transacting business with the home 
office. 

Rk. S. Stephens, purchasing agent for the Southern 
Pacific railroad, was here for a day and placed some 
additional orders for railroad material with mills at 
this place. 

H. E. Lewis, of Stewart & Lewis, lumber dealers of 
Crowley, La., spent one day in Orange last week, the 
guest of his partner, W. C. Stewart, who is bookkeeper 
for the Orange and Wingate lumber companies. 

D. R. Swift, of the Southwestern Lumber Company, 
operating a mill at Mobile, Tex., was a visitor during 
the week. 


NEWS OF THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 3.—The lumber market 
keeps up with demand heavy and prices stiff at the last 
announced seale. There is still a cry for heavy timbers 
and a complaint at shortage of railroad cars. 

The Hawkins Lumber Company, with mills on Eight- 
eenth street and Powell avenue, has just completed 
extensive improvements and is now in handsome new 
quarters. The capacity of the plant has been doubled. 

Kd Cary, of Demopolis, has been elected secretary of 
the Mississippi Valley Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ 
Association, which was recently organized. 

J. Hl. Browning has purchased large timber interests 
near Wallace and will engage in the turpentine busi- 
ness. 

J. T. Buchanan, of Franklin, Tenn., has been looking 
at timber in Pickens county with a view of locating 
a mill near Carrollton. 

J. K. Stack, of Escanaba, Mich., was here this week 
to see his friend, F. H. Lathrop, of the Lathrop-Hatten 
Lumber Company. 

J. M. Shoemaker is figuring on some timber pur- 
chases near Saluria. 

Goodrich & Hillyer, of Fayetteville, Tenn., have pur- 
chased 2,000 acres of timber in Limestone county, a 
few miles above Decatur on the river. The timber 
consists largely of hardwood. The purchasers have a 
big force of men at work cutting and hauling the pop- 
lar and oak logs to Sax, the present terminus of the 
Middle Tennessee & Alabama railroad, and it is hauled 
from there on to their mills at Fayetteville. 

R. D. Freyer and 8S. H. Solomon, of ‘Clayton, have 
made extensive purchases of timber lands in Liberty 
county, Florida. They will go to their new purchase 
at once for the purpose of developing it. It is under- 
stood that mills to cut the timber will be put in at 
once. The mill of the Indiana Lumber Company re- 
cently burned at Byrd Springs, Madison county, will 
be rebuilt at Huntsville. 

A. W. Hampton, who has interests at Berry, will 
sell out his mill at Massey, in Morgan county. 

The 8S. H. Allen hoop factory has opened for business 
at Huntsville. It is working on an order from Brook- 
lyn for 50,000 hocps. 

The Mint Springs stave factory, near Florence, is 
working double shift turning out 50,000 slack barre! 
staves a day. 





Contractors are at work on the foundations for the, 


plant of the Southern Spoke & Handle Factory, at 
Htuntsville. The new factory will be a finishing plant 
for a number of smaller concerns over the country. 

The Collier & Monk Company has been incorporated 
at Mongomery. The general purpose of the company 
is to do a general furniture business; also to buy, 
erect buildings and such other things as its business 
nay require. The capital stock is $4,000. 

At Gurley, 8. W. Brown, secretary of the Enter- 
prise Spoke Company, has sold his interests in the 
works to W. A. Morton, of Huntsville. D. W. Howell, 
of Huntingburg, Ind., will take charge of the interests 
of the Gurley Handle Company, succeeding George 
Hibbitt, transferred to Nashville. 

The Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Jackson, Miss., has purchased 40,000 acres of long leaf 
yellow pine from A. T. and F. W. Squire, of Grant, 
Mich. The land is located in Pike and Marion coun- 
ties, Mississippi, and was secured by the Messrs. Squire 
from the government in 1886. The total cut is ex- 
pected to exceed 500,000,000 feet. 





IN THE MOBILE DISTRICT. 


_ Mosire, Ata., March 5.—A great source of production 
in the south today is the “Jim Crow” mill. These are 
Just what the name would indicate, second or third class 
affairs, cutting from 8,000 to 15,000 feet of lumber a 
day. This may seem a trifle, but the combined output 
of numbers amounts to a great deal. These mills 
usually “squat” on lands that the big mills have cut 
Over and turned their backs on many years ago, yet 
this timber is made to produce millions of feet annually. 

A prominent mill man at Milton, Fla., recently said 
that when he came to that place in 1858, the prediction 
by “the old-timers” was that in less than twenty-five 
years there “wouldn’t be a tree left.” That was over 
forty years ago, and it is a notable fact that this same 
section is sending out more timber this year than ever 
before in its history. I am told that the outlook i for 
more logs next year than this, and I believe the pre- 
diction will be verified. Indeed every indication points 
that way. An amusing incident is that one concern is 


getting out some most excellent timber from land that 
a rival concern refused to pay taxes on in 1895, consid- 
ering it worthless. 

The market here is exceedingly buoyant and prices 
are firm. The weekly shipments are holding up well, 
being limited only by the amounts that can be produced 
by the mills. 

The quantity of hewn timber is limited, but the indi- 
cations are that the last freshet will bring out about 
1,500 pieces. The quotations are 15 cents basis of 100 
cubie feet average. 

The freight market is almost prohibitory as far as 
lumber is concerned, shippers preferring to hold their 
shipments for a probable decline in prices. There are 
now about 3,000,000 feet here awaiting tonnage that 
will allow the shipper to come out whole. 

David Baird, president of the Baird Lumber Com- 
pany, Mobile, with main offices at Camden, N. J., is in 
the city. 

The J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss., will 
build two new dry kilns. Its new log pond is finished at 
a cost of several thousand dollars. It will hold at least 
10,000 logs. 

The Mimms-Hopkins Lumber Company, Nugent, Miss., 
will build a new dry kiln, and two miles of steel logging 
road. 

kK. F. Skinner, of Escambia, Fla., has been appointed 
delegate to the annual congress of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, to be held in New York, April 30. 





CHANGE IN THE LUTCHER & MOORE COMPANY 


One of the most interesting pieces of news that has 
come to hand for some time is that G. Bedell Moore has 
sold his interests in the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lum- 
ber Company, of Lutcher, La., to W. H. Stark, of 
Orange, 'Tex., and Captain John Dibert, of Lutcher, La., 
who have hitherto been small stockholders and the latter 
secretary and treasurer and general manager of the 
company. It is reported that the price paid was $550,- 
000 and that it includes Mr. Moore’s stock holdings, 
which represent somewhat less than a half interest in 
the mills, real estate, standing timber, ete., belonging to 
the company, and that the company has been reorganized 
with the following officers: H. J. Lutcher, Orange, 
Tex., president; W. H. Stark, Orange, Tex., vice-presi- 
dent; John Dibert, Lutcher, La., secretary and treas- 
urer. This is, as far as we know, the first break in a 
partnership of forty years’ standing which has been 
unusually suceessful. The firm of Lutcher & Moore, 
composed of Henry J. Lutcher and G. Bedell Moore, has 
been one of the most prominent factors in the southern 
lumber trade for many years. ‘Their original invest- 
ments were at and in the neighborhood of Orange, Tex., 
in what is known as the Sabine longleaf pine district, 
and their property interests there are still the most 
important part of their business, although their cypress 
holdings at Lutcher were extensive. The Orange insti- 
tution is now the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 
It has very extensive timber holdings, principally on the 
Louisiana side of the Sabine river; it has large mills at 
Orange and does a heavy business, both domestic and 
export. It has been one of the leaders in the export 
trade via Sabine Pass. 

Both Captain Dibert and Mr. Stark have been con- 
nected with Messrs. Lutcher and Moore for many years 
and they will apparently have from this time on a heavy 
interest in the Lutcher institution. This is one of the 
most varied businesses in the cypress south, as the com- 
pany operates not only saw and shingle mills, but a sash 
and door factory as well. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Norro.tk, VA., March 3.—The annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association was held Thursday, 
March 1, at the Monticello hotel, the following officers 
and members being present: John L. Roper, president ; 
kX. C. Fosburgh, vice-president; R. S. Cohn, treasurer ; 
C. S. Russell, secretary; W. W. Tunis, KE. B, Freeman; 
R. S. Cohn, G. M. Serpell, all of Norfolk; John W. Bran- 
ning, Edenton, N. C.; R. J. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Fran- 
cis E. Waters, Baltimore, Md.; J. D. Biggs, Williams- 
town, N. C.; George T. Leach,’Washington, N. C. 

The principal feature of the meeting was the discus- 
sion of the situation as regards supply and demand, and 
after mature deliberation an advance of a number of 
items on the price list was made, varying from 50 cents 
to $1.50 a thousand. Box edge and stocks claimed more 
than usual attention, every member present reporting an 


extraordinary demand for this grade. They also reported 
stocks on hand in general way below anything they ever 
experienced, while the demand is unprecedented. There 
is practically no unsold lumber in the district. 

The officers and directors elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: 

President—John L. Roper. 

Vice-president—RB. C. Fosburg. 

Treasurer—R. 8S. Cohn. 

Secretary—C. S. Russell. 

Directors—The president, 
W. W. Tunis, E. B. 





vice-president and 
Freeman and G. M. Serpell. 


treasurer, 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Gurley Handle Factory, at Gurley, Ala., has 
changed hands and is now managed by D. W. Howell, 
formerly of Huntingburg, Ind. 

The Meadow Mountain Lumber Company has its new 
mill at Friendsville, Md., now in operation and cutting 
30,000 feet of lumber daily, which is only half the 
plant’s capacity. 

About $125,000 was paid out last week in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., for ash logs by three lumber companies 
of that city. The tide in the river brought to Chat- 
tanooga over 6,000,000 feet of logs, the largest amount 
ever known to have been received on one tide. 

The Coal River Stave Company has been organized at 
Racine, W. Va. The company has secured a large tract 
of oak timber in the Coal river region and will put in a 
stave mill at Racine where it will saw 10,000,000 staves, 
the whole output going to the Standard Oil Company. 
W. B. Clarkson, of Charleston, and Noble Beatty are 
president and secretary, respectively. 

The total shipments of lumber from the port of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., tor the month of February amounted to 
11,866,395 feet, of which 10,357,737 were coastwise and 
1,508,658 foreign. ‘The shingles shipped amounted to 
1,550,000 and crossties 38,800. 

The Mobile timber and lumber market is active and 
prices steady. Hewn timber is quoted at 14 and 15} 
cents a cubic foot, hewn oak is in demand at 15 and 18 
cents a cubic foot and hewn poplar at 12 and 13 cents. 
Sawn timber will bring 15 cents and 154 cents a cubic 
foot; cypress logs 10 and 12 cents a cubic foot; cane 
ash, 20 inches and up, $8 a thousand superficial feet; 
poplar $8 a thousand superficial feet, and oak $8 to 
$12 a thousand superficial feet. There is a good demand 
for fine saw logs at $7 and $10 a thousand superficial 
feet as to average and qulity. The shipments ior the 
week ending March 2 aggregated 4,160,000 feet of lum- 
ber, 5,105 cubic feet of hewn timber and 70,728 cubie 
feet of sawn timber. 

The Morton, Lewis & Wiley Lumber Company, of 
sristol, Tenn., has purchased a 5,000-acre tract of tim- 
ber land on the south side of the Holston mountain in 
Sullivan county, Tennessee, and will build two miles of 
railroad in order to develop the timber. The land was 
the property of the Shaefer heirs of Pennsylvania. 

Shipments of wood products from the port of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., for the month of February were as follows: 
Timber and lumber, 24,975,309 superficial feet; poplar 
lumber, 44,000 feet; oak lumber, 31,160 feet; cotton- 
wood lumber, 24,000 feet; timber in ecubie feet, 29,260; 
67 walnut logs and 78,832 staves. 

The saw mill plant of the Peregoy-Jenkins Lumber 
Company, at Wilmington, N. C., has been sold to the 
Angola Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va. The plant 
has a capacity of 40,000 feet daily, but has been idle for 
three years. The company has recently acquired 60,000,- 
000 feet of timber in Pender, New Hanover and adjoin- 
ing counties, and is constructing a logging road to haul 
the logs to the mill. 

The board of trustees of the University of Mississippi 
last week sold the timber on the land donated by con- 
gress several years ago for a uniform price of $8 an 
acre. The land is what is known as the “naval 
reserve” in the coast counties, and was purchased by a 
Michigan firm, twelve years being allowed in which to 
remove the timber. About $188,000 was involved in 
the transaction. 

The recent rise in some of the rivers of West Virginia 
has brought out immense quantities of timber. Reports 
from Huntington, W. Va., state that more than 100,000 
logs have come out of the Guyon river, 40,000 out of the 
Twelve Pole and 50,000 out of Big Sandy. There has 
also been an immense run of railroad crossties out of 
the above rivers. 


Yellow Pine Clearing House Report for January, 1900. 


Missouri. Ark. and I. T. Texas. 
TROGHOGED: 6 6:6.6 « cv.0 6 0 6 45 24 
New Wngland states... ........ Se exenccce 
OG Wr hs ber neok& 460% Kem ES veaca cas 
Penn. and New Jersey. ........ “a ené“ens 
ee ret 17,283 1,277,165 29,154 
CO os 66.69 6nd ae wees 50,515 2,847,245 14,140 
BEE 2 cccccestanns 167,802 2,961,807 15,540 
DED: biccscckcbevees 254,831 5,118,410 308,331 
SSS errr rc 21,096 1,103,383 17,810 
EEE Cvccksceaed. ode ee Ser bn, MOC ee 
WN A wiercccdcen. sahbmebre 273,836 89,394 
pS eer s 2,700,359 8,605,504 59,660 
Se ere 2,348,699 2,816,785 885,652 
SPA 1,827,091 1,219,430 473,060 
Colorado and So. Dak.. ........ 484,574 288,637 
Ind. Ty. and Okla. Ty. 47,824 870,846 1,843,925 
TT ntcéeachesedddne seetuess 215,919 9,611,303 
Tenn. and Kentucky... ........ 348,482 20,800 
PRR Raes Kathi nvodararencdes 35,579 2,351,301 
Pe Rs oo owe ce aedacees + cumbiende. > -—aieween 
EG, WOE ois: cans et . & cckaiede 7,909,354 10,010,351 
Local (into state mfd.) 292,937 1,810,346 2,290,832 
ONG nc ve vesesenee aUeegucs rachis 5,781,288 
Total shipments ...... 7,728,437 39,512,746 34,182,178 
py 10,340,209 42,878,026 34,810,026 















Louisiana. Mississippi. Alabama. Georgia. Totals. 
32 21 21 4 53 
tiwawes 1,173,408 Fé dandde 1,810,588 
201,161 32,75! EE. a ¢'sasnue 1,817,151 
126,074 372,979 771,049 31,006 1,835,645 
étadkemen 140,030 ere ee 18,192 1,481,824 
265,971 1,466,858 401,483 19,783 5,065,995 
315,029 961,337 733,891 18,120 5,173,526 
2,337,499 2,049,254 235,519 17,873 10,321,717 
719,460  dcsiwese ‘““dGenueus 1,901,443 
See. |. cinbeeem ovidedecuan “eapeane te 444,347 
297,429 Ge. uweseddeo => «canes es 1,061,149 
2,584,299 GG wiceecee  @aaseane 15,046,025 
SER fF cde dace A. ewddegds) Waneedie 8,186,143 
791,834 Ree > adawaane, | enbeaa ss 4,3 638 
SO) whadbocees.  “«dedsdon 1,143,975 
Ss. ag eRa washes 4 Ah eeneee > ec edwteams 3,536,196 
GRE: weskedas  =Stsendn . *sceeues 15,010,254 
653,617 689,291 1,017,217 37,887 2,767,294 
Se) ve sdkdkd —ceckeete,.|  baanteane 2,558,963 
ont eeneae ) seats de see 36,441 
6,211,092 8,035,186 2,145,616 1,253,796 35,565,395 
3,334,469 2,816,201 2,043,393 990,550 13,578,728 
360,802 3,938,495 5,226,296 689,864 15,996,745 
27,186,092 22,374,177 14,694,496 3,079,071 148,757,197 
23,422,528 21,450,807 14,692,870 2,950,254 160,544,780 
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Doors and Mill Work. 
eos yye~—e—="P—"_"_—"r~ 

The vanguard of spring activity has run up against 
the forces of the weather, strongly entrenched in fortifi- 
cations of ice and snow, and its advance is checked for 
the time being. The enemy’s line extends over practi- 
cally all the distributive field and at present operations 
are confined to occasional “sniping” in the way of small 
orders for regular stock. There is, however, an increas- 
ing fire of inquiries for special work, and it is believed 
that a successful flanking. movement, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Rising ‘'emperature, will be executed 
and the opposing forces scattered before the re-enforce- 
ments brought up by General Prosperity. That is the 
situation in the market for doors and mill work 
described in military terms according to the fashion of 
the day. ‘To state the situation more briefly, and per- 
haps more concisely, present demand for regular stock 
is comparatively light, but all the indications point to a 
good business in this line, as well as in special work, 
as soon as the weather becomes settled enough to allow 
the carrying on of building operations without inter- 
ruption. 

* * a 

Manufacturers are still talking higher prices for reg- 
ular stock, but there is some question as to when the 
advance will be made. Jobbers do not favor any change 
In present prices until after there shall be an improve- 
ment in demand, and for this reason hope that the rul- 
ing discounts may remain unchanged until about April 
1. The only difference of opinion is in regard to when 
the advance will take place. The scarcity of white pine 
factory plank and the high prices which manufacturers 
are forced to pay renders it almost imperative that they 
should get better prices for their product. At the ruling 
discounts jobbers can see a fair profit in the stock they 
have on hand, but realize that the prices they must pay 
for further purchases will force an advance to the retail 
trade sooner or later. Traveling men report a good 
outlook, although in some sections the retail dealers 
are complaining that building prospects have been 
injured by the high prices for lumber and other building 
material. Carload inquiry has been light for the last 
month or six weeks, principally because most dealers 
stocked up before the advance in January. Much of this 
stock is still on hand in the retail yards, and further 
stocking-up orders are not likely to be placed until a 
considerable percentage of the present supply is worked 
off. 

* * * 

No particular change is to be noted in the window 
glass situation. Prices remain practically the same 
as last month. Buyers complain, however, that there 
is difficulty in getting orders filled for sizes that are 
particularly wanted, the American Window Glass Com- 
pany maintaining its policy of accepting orders only 
upon approved specifications and subject to stock on 
hand. There are many old orders still unfilled, and the 
sash men are therefore compelled to buy additional 
stock from time to time to keep their assortments of 
sizes in good shape. The independent factories are 
many of them still piling glass and refusing to make 
sales unless they can secure from 24 to 3 percent better 
than the combine prices. The shortage of blowers causes 
many idle pots in the factories now in operation and 
with a normal demand during the summer it is difficult 
to figure out how there can be any surplus of window 
glass from this fire. On the surface conditions point 
to a strong market, but the fight between the combine 
and the independent and co-operative factories is an 
uncertain element in the situation, and it would surprise 
no one if the combine should make a further cut in the 
near future. 

* x * 

The Chicago wholesalers of doors and mill work unite 
in reporting a light business for the last week or two, 
but all of them have plenty of old orders to keep them 
busy and they expect a revival of demand not later than 
April 1. The inquiry for special work is improving 
slowly but steadily, with indications of considerable 
activity in this line during the early part of the season 
at least. Chicago factories that cater to the local busi- 
ness have little to do at present because of the tieup in 
building operations. There seems no prospect of an 
immediate settlement of the labor troubles and it is not 
expected that much new work will be undertaken until 
such a settlement is effected. Whether or not the situ- 
ation in this respect will have any effect upon the pro- 
posed consolidation of the local factories cannot be fore- 
told. The agreement of material men in other lines not 
to take further contracts at present will have its effect 
on the manufacturers of mill work whether they enter 
into such an agreement or not. The probabilities are 
that most of the factories will be shut down, for a time 
at least, and the outlook for activity in mill work locally 
is decidedly unpromising. This does not affect the 
wholesalers, however, none of whom does much local 
business. Their trade is dependent upon the demand 
from outside of Chicago and, as has been stated, the out- 
look in this direction is satisfactory, although compara- 
tively little new business is coming in at present. 

* * * 


For the past week or two the demand from the coun- 
try at Kansas City, Mo., has been light, and from all 
appearances will continue so for another week or ten 
days at least. The outlook is encouraging, and with the 
advent of good building weather the dealers will order 
stock goods freely. There is’ considerable estimating 
being done by the mills, and prospects for heavy demand 


for mill work in the spring are as bright as they have 

ever been at this time of the year. Prices are firm, and 

the general condition of the sash and door market in 

the southwest is good. 
* * ” 

Business at Minneapolis, Minn., continues light, but 
the manufacturers are not looking for much trade at 
this season of the year. They state that the demand 
will be as good as it was last spring as soon as the 
weather permits building operations. Architects are 
very busy and inquiries are being received in great 
numbers, especially for car lots of stock. Salesmen on 
the road report good prospects, but are picking up but 
few orders at present. 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind trade at St. Louis, Mo., is 
only in moderate volume. Still, the demand from the 
interior is not altogether disappointing, and it is gen- 
erally thought that there will be a marked improve- 
ment in spring trade. Most of this, however, will come 
from the country, as city demand is very small. Shop 
lumber continues scarce and high, and the varying 
price situation of glass is not at all satisfactory. 

* * * 

Planing mills in the Saginaw valley are all fairly 
busy, there being a good business in dressed lumber and 
box stuff. C. S. Bliss, of Saginaw, is operating his saw 
mill and planing mill and says business is good. There 
is not so much complaint on account of scarcity of care 
as there was in the closing months of last year. 

* * * . 

Mill men at Buffalo, N. Y., expect to do a larger 
business in finished work than last year, though the 
mills are as a rule still running on short time. The 
east is afraid of buying lumber to put into yard, because 
there is little demand for it at present prices, but there 
is a certain high class of building that must be done 
this year, no matter what the price may be, and there 
seems not to be any too many mills to work out the 
finished stuff. Prices are, therefore, not so closely de- 
pendent on the price of coarse lumber, as would be 
the case if purely speculative building were depended 
on; hence the expectation that the present increase of 
orders will continue through the season. Buffalo is 
not likely to do much building outside of certain flats 
and business blocks, unless the builders become convinced 
that they can get a large return from the Pan-American 
season, which they do not at present believe, though 
there is general faith in the enterprise. Other cities 
have not got rich in that way and Buffalo builders will 
not make the mistake of overbuilding for the event. 

* * * 

At New York city those who look ahead and who are 
beginning to figure on the spring market claim that a 
good trade will be done. To make up for the loss of 
building which is considered likely because of high 
figures they allege that householders, both city and 
country, will indulge in many improvements and altera- 
tions, with the result that the door and sash trade 
will get the bulk of the benefit. At present trade is but 
fair, with prices, however, well held. 
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A COMPLEX STEEL PLATE ELECTRIC FAN. 


The electric fan herewith illustrated presents novel 
features, particularly as regards its compactness. The 
shell is of familiar construction, being of steel plate. 
To this shell, upon the closed side, is bolted a cast iron 
plate carrying three lugs, within which is centered and 
held the eight-pole Sturtevant motor. The field ring 
and field cores of the latter are of wrought iron, the pole 
shoes being of cast iron, and of such shape and size as 
to render the machine capable of extreme variation of 
load without sparking at the brushes and without neces- 
sity of adjustment. 

The field coils are thoroughly insulated and machine 





wound, being mounted on cores from which they may 
be readily removed. The open construction presents a 
great amount of radiating surface, thereby preventing 
the accumulation of heat. Tne armature, which is neces- 
sarily the most vital part of the machine, has been very 
carefully designed with special reference to low speed 
and high efficiency. Laminated slotted discs mounted 
on a cast iron spider form the core. These discs are sol- 
idly clamped between brass rings which support the 
edges of the core and protect the teeth from being dam- 
aged or misplaced, while presenting a smooth and well- 
rounded corner for the support of the slot insulation. 


The construction of these cores and the manner of 
applying the coils are such that all parts are thoroughly 
ventilated, so that there is no danger of overheating, 
even when considerable overloads are carried for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

The commutator is of large diameter and consists of 
pure rolled or drop forged copper segments, supported 
in a cast iron shell of spider construction. Carbon 
brushes are used and are supported upon a special rig- 
ging which is carried by brackets attached to the field 
ring. 

A spider attacned to each side of the field ring forms 
at its center a journal box, which is provided with oil 
reservoir and ring oiler. The entire apparatus was 
designed and built by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, of 
Boston, Mass, 

OLD PDLD LD LD LD LDL IID 
A VERSATILE SASH TRIIIFMER. 

A little machine which is more of a money maker 
than many a big and costly one is what is known as 
the “Rich” sash trimmer, made by L. 8. Heald & Son, 
of Barre, Mass. So finely adapted is it to certain 
uses that it has found place in a good many of the 
largest sash and door factories of the country. LEspe- 
cially familiar to our readers may be the names of the 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Company, Neponset, Mass.; John 
A. Gauger & Co., of Chicago; Gould Manufacturing 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; Curtis & Yale Company, 
Wausau, Wis., and the Cleveland Window Glass Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O., who are a few among the many 
recent buyers of the machine. The cut given herewith 
quite clearly indicates its construction and work. It 
is especially designed for coping the ends of the bars 
and muntins used in making diamond and all irregular 
sash. 

This machine carries cutters which will trim the ends 
of these pieces to the exact shape to make perfect joints, 





whatever the angle of intersection may be, while at the 
same time each piece can be cut to the exact length 
needed to fit properly in the particular place in which 
it is to go. 

The machine consists of a base and column on which 
is mounted a vertically sliding head carrying two 
specially shaped cutters and a face plate provided with 
swinging tables on which the work is laid. The sliding 
head is operated by a foot treadle. These cutters, right 
and left, being made the exact shape of the moulded 
outline of the sash, cut recesses in the ends of the bars 
or muntins which make perfect joints at any angle. 
They are sharpened in the same way as a common chisel, 
without danger of losing the proper shape, and will 
last for a great many years. 

The bar or muntin is laid on a wooden bed piece which 
is grooved to fit its outline, and which supports its 
lower edge at the moment of cutting to prevent any 
breaking down or splintering of the edges. 

It is evident enough that such a machine will be a 
great saver of labor, even where there is but little for 
it to do, because with it it is not necessary to lay out 
the plan of the whole work to get the lengths of the bars 
and muntins, but each can be cut at once to the exact 
length needed for the particular place in which it is 
to go. It is said that one man with this machine can 
cut in and make from 150 to 200 diamond lights a day. 
In order to make a mitering or mortising machine of 
it, merely a pair of plain chisels is needed. It is also 
adapted for coping molding, which, with it can be coped 
to a fit as easily as they can be mitered, with the 
advantage that the joint is not so likely to be drawn open 
when nailed to place. Full details can be obtained by 
addressing the manufacturers of this machine as above. 
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Proceedings of the Thirty-First Annual [leeting—Secretary’s Statistical Report—President 
Gourley Entertains the Members with a Luncheon at Kinsley’s. 





The thirty-first annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago was held at Kinsley’s on Mon- 
day afternoon of this week. The meeting was preceded 
by a luncheon tendered to members of the association 
by the retiring president, Arthur Gourley. Sixty covers 
were laid, and shortly after 1 p. m. sixty lumbermen 
and invited guests sat down at the small tables which 
were scattered through one of the banquet rooms on the 
third floor. About an hour was spent in discussing 
the menu, and when the last course had been served, with 
the smoke of sixty cigars curling toward the ceiling, 
President Gourley rapped for order and spoke briefly as 
follows: 

President’s Address. 


I do not intend to make a speech, but wish in as few words 
as possible to express my sincere thanks for the many cour- 
tesies extended to me during my term of office. I must con- 
fess that when this honor was conferred upon me, which I 
greatly esteemed, I accepted the office very reluctantly. But 
with your help I have endeavored to perform the duties 
required of me. 

The past year has been one of unusual activity, the rise in 
values being unprecedented and unexpected. It is to be 
be hoped that we have all benefited, in a measure at least, in 
the general prosperity. While the future outlook for Chicago 
dealers under present conditions may not appear flattering, 
we will hope for an early adjustment of any difficulties in 
the way. In the meantime let us congratulate ourselves on 
the general prosperity of the trade during the past year, 
and, looking on the bright side, trust the future for favorable 
results. 

I desire before calling on the secretary for his statistical 
information to especially mention the great work done by 
the trade committee and the credit committee—two new 
committees which have been established during the year. 
They have done their work faithfully and deserve the high- 
est commendation for the great good they have accomplished 
for the trade. 

Thanking you for your attention I will now request Sec- 
retary Hooper to read his report. 


Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary Hooper’s report was a brief one, dealing 
chiefly with statistics showing receipts and shipments of 
this market. It was as follows: 


Mr. President and Members: In meeting to celebrate the 
thirty-first anniversary of this organization we have occa- 
sion for much gratification. There has been marked advance- 
ment and prosperity in the lumber business during the past 
year, the volume of business done being much greater than 
that of last year, both in respect to receipts and consump- 
tion. Prices were steadily advanced and consequently bet- 
ter results have been secured by both the manufacturer and 
the dealer. 

The total receipts of lumber, ete., at Chicago and South 
Chicago during 1899 aggregated, according to the best data 
obtainable, 1,695,790,000 feet of lumber, 340,138,000 shin- 
gles by rail and lake, and by lake 1,489,652 cedar posts, 
64,522 telegraph poles, 3,379,694 railroad ties, 20,666 lath, 
13,911 cords of wood and 4,515 cords of tanbark. Of the 
figures given 746,997,000 feet of lumber and timber was 
reported from the custom house as lake receipts, together 
with 110,600,000 shingles, leaving 948,798,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 229,538,000 shingles to represent receipts by rail. 
The total volume of receipts shows an increase in lumber of 
138,143,000 feet and shingles 51,995,000. 

The following is the analysis of disposition of lumber and 
shingles at Chicago and South Chicago for the years 1898 
and 1899: 





° Lumber. 
1899, 1898, 
feet. feet. 
Inventory at beginning of year 
(including South Chicago)... 302,263,506 $25,543,664 
teceipts during year.......... 1,695,790,000 = 1,557,647,000 
WOANe > Sosveeeneseieoages 1,998,053,506 1,883,190,664 
Inventory at close of year (in- 
cluding South Chicago)..... 357,481,848 302, 2¢ 
POONER gina 60s cee dc eae bs 738,701,000 691,802,000 
City commumption..o. <<. 0. s6-0+:9¢ 901,870,658 889,125,157 
|) Mae ee aN MERE PO 1,630,571,658  1,580,927,157 
Increase in disposition, 49,644,501 feet. 
Shingles. 
1899. 
Inventory beginning of Year... ....cscecscccoecs 118,645,310 
OCEIDES GOING WOOP. ic.cccccarsecncicccncesaes 340,138,000 
GION ME GIRS 6/55 co o 6lbe s.n bp Goetecn we epee 309,618,660 


Increase in disposition, as compared with 1898, 38,499,220. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

0. B. Barker, treasurer of the association, then sub- 
mited his annual report, which was as follows: 

I desire to report as treasurer that I have received from 
the secretary $3,725, which was deposited in the Continental 
National bank, and have paid out on vouchers duly approved 
by the president $3,707.64, leaving a balance to the credit of 
the association of $17.36. 

Upon motion the reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were accepted, approved and placed on file. 

Perley Lowe moved that a vote of thanks be tendered 
to President Gourley for the elaborate and enjoyable lun- 
cheon that had been tendered the members by him. 


Thad Dean Makes a Speech. 


This motion was seconded by another member, but 
Thad Dean was present, and came prepared to make a 
speech. He took this opportunity of doing so, claiming 
the right becausé he wished to second Mr. Lowe’s motion. 
In opening he referred to himself and some of the other 
veterans present as “old mossbacks” who had been 
crowded aside by the rising generation. Going back to 
the old days, Mr. Dean very feelingly referred to those 
who were engaged in the business at that time, but who 
had since passed to the silent majority, and paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the sterling qualities of some of these 
early lumbermen. Continuing, he said that all of the old 





timers were not dead yet, and then proceeded to gently 
roast Perley Lowe and D. 8. Pate, both of whom he had 
first known when pushing hand carts on the docks at 
$1.75 a day, jobs from which he had no doubt they had 
veen discharged, as neither of them had kept at that 
kind of work long. Arthur Gourley, the speaker said, 
was a snub-nosed, unpromising boy when he first ran 
across him driving a team in the lumber district, and 
he never imagined that any of the three would amount to 
anything. But these unpromising boys were now among 
the leaders in the business, and the old mossbacks like 
himself were meandering along in the rear. He greatly 
admired the sterling qualities of such a man as Mr. 
Gourley, and it was only because of his warm personal 
friendship for the president that he had come out to 
attend the meeting on such a stormy day. 

Having thus paid his respects to President Gourley, 
Mr. Dean, on the suggestion of Secretary Hooper, put the 
motion for a vote of thanks and it was unanimously 
carried, 

Committee on Nominations. 


The next order of business was the election of nine 
directors to serve for the ensuing year, and on motion 
of Francis Beidler the chair appointed a committee 
consisting of Messrs, Thornton, Barth and Soper to 
report to the meeting the names of fourteen pine lum- 
bermen from whom seven directors were to be selected, 
the hardwood committee of the association naming the 
other two directors. 


The Labor Situation. 


After this committee had retired to an adjoining room 
Charles W. Ginley, of the Charles W. Ginley Company, 
general contractor, who was one of the invited guests, 
was asked to address the meeting, setting forth the con- 
tractors’ side in the labor troubles. Mr. Ginley said 
that the contractors had no desire to break up the labor 
unions. Neither did they wish to secure a reduction of 
wages or longer hours. They were simply fighting for 
the principle that an employer had the right to conduct 
his own business as he saw fit. He explained the radical 
stand which several of the building trades unions had 
taken, and showed how the situation had at last reached 
the point where the employers were practically at the 
mercy of their employees. Numerous attempts had been 
made to arbitrate the matter of rules between the 
Building Contractors Council and the Building Trades 
Council, but without success. It had at length become 
evident to the Building Contractors Council that the 
Building Trades Council was not acting in good faith, 
and there appeared to be nothing else for the former to 
do except to bring the matter to an issue at once. 
Accordingly the contractors issued an ultimatum setting 
forth the rules under which they would employ labor in 
the future, and they proposed to fight it out on that line 
if it took all summer. The main things demanded by 
the contractors were the removal of restrictions on the 
amount of a day’s work; the right to employ whomso- 
ever they pleased; the right to buy material regardless 
of whether it was union or non-union made, and the 
abolition of the walking delegate and sympathetic 
strikes. Mr. Ginley stated that probably no new work 
would be begun until the troubles were settled, but he 
believed the jobs under way could be completed with 
non-union labor if such labor were adequately protected 
from assault. Several insances were quoted where dis- 
sensions among the unions themselves had caused unwar- 
ranted delay to the contractor, when there were abso- 
lutely no differences between the contractor and the 
laborers. 

There was another matter, the speaker said, on which 
the contractors and the Building ‘Trades Council could 
not agree, and that was in regard to a Saturday half 
holiday. The contractors had demanded that Saturday 
be made a full day, and some might ask why they 
insisted on this. One reason, he said, was because inves- 
tigation had shown that the men themselves do not desire 
a Saturday half holiday in the winter time, preferring 
rather to secure a full day’s work at a full day’s pay. 
Another reason was that in the winter it cost the con- 
tractors just as much to clean up their work for a half 
day as it did for a whole day. They were willing to 
concede the Saturday half holiday in the summer time, 
but wanted six full days work in a week in the winter. 
‘The contractors algo demanded that the machinery which 
had been thrown out under the orders of the Building 
Trades Council should be replaced and that no further 
restrictions in regard to the use of machinery in the 
different trades should be recognized. 

The remarks of Mr. Ginley were listened to with close 
attention and he was roundly applauded at the close. 


Election of Directors. 


The committee on nominations submitted its report at 
this point and upon a ballot being taken the following 
pine men were declared elected as directors for the ensu- 
ing year: 

«. W. Hinkley, of the Soper Lumber Company. 

H. H. Hettler, of the Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Company. 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company. 

8S. A. Spry, of the John Spry Lumber Company. 

Arthur Gourley, of the Arthur Gourley Company. 


M. F. Rittenhouse, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Company. 
V. S. Mashek, of the Pilsen Lumber Company. 


The two directors elected to represent the hardwood 
trade were as follows: 

F. E. Bartelme, of the Keith Lumber Company. 

Kk. Harvey Wilce, of the T. Wilce Company. 

Then came the election of members of the committee 
on arbitration and committee on appeals, resulting as 
folows: 


. Committee on Arbitration. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co. 
Arthur Gourley, of the Arthur Gourley Company. 
L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company. 


Committee on Appeals. 


James I. Soper, of the Soper Lumber Company. 

ih. S. Hartwell, of the Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Com- 
pany. 

C. A. Paltzer, of the C, A. Paltzer Lumber Company. 


A Talk by Secretary Hotchkiss. 


This finished the routine business of the meeting, but 
before adjourning George W. Hotchkiss, ex-secretary of 
the old Lumbermen’s Exchange, and present secretary of 
the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, was called 
upon for a five minutes’ speech. Mr. Hotchkiss said he 
was very highly gratified at being present, as the ocea- 
sicn reminded him of past days, the large attendance 
calling up very vividly the gatherings of ten or fifteen 
years ago. He indulged in reminiscences of the old times 
and spoke feelingly of a number of the lumbermen of 
those days who had been leading spirits in the old 
exchange, but who had since passed away. 

Taking up the labor situation the speaker briefly 
referred to some instances in the past where the lumber- 
men had been forced to meet difficulties like those the 
contractors were now encountering, and told how the 
firm stand taken by the Lumbermen’s Exchange at the 
time of the strike in the lumber yards had soon brought 
that trouble to an end. Referring to the exactions of 
labor unions, the speaker told of an instance where 
he had been threatened with a strike by carpenters 
employed on his house because he had driven a nail in 
the house without asking permission or being a member 
of the carpenters’ union. ° 

Turning again to the lumber business, Mr. Hotchkiss 
took a retrospective view of the trade, showing the 
changes which had occurred within the last generation. 
He also referred to the great change in the personnel of 
the trade since the days when he was secretary of the 
old exchange. Coming down to the present he spoke of 
the relations which should exist between the wholesalers 
and the retailers, insisting that their inerests were 
largely in common and that each could greatly help the 
other by working in harmony. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hotchkiss’ remarks the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Those Present. 


Following are the names of those who were present at 
the luncheon: 


Arthur Gourley, Arthur Gourley Company. 
ki. lk. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association. 
W. H. Hunter, La Salie, JIl. 
Charles W. Ginley, the Charles W. Ginley Company. 
Krank Adams. 
Thad Dean. 
Verley Lowe, Perley Lowe & Co. 
R. K. Bickford, Bickford & Knox Company. 
John O'Brien, John O’Brien Lumber Company. 
M. F. Rittenhouse, Rittenhouse & Embree Company. 
O. B. Barker. 
James IP’. Soper, Soper Lumber Company. 
George Green, George Green Lumber Company. 
Charles W. Hinkley, Soper Lumber Company . 
W. R. Robbins, C. A. Paltzer Lumber Company. 
x. P. Nelson, Calumet Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
2. S. Nelson, Calumet Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
c. I’. Rust, Calumet Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
John Gurley. 
W. W. Schultz, Schultz Bros. 
J. R. Embree, South Side Lumber Company. 
J. C. Deacon, J. C. Deacon & Co. 
Frank W. Howes, frank W. Howes & Co. 
J. M. Schultz, Schultz Bros. 
Oo. C. Wentworth, Langdon, N. D. 
B. W. Stadden, Lumbermen’s Credit Association. 
W. H. McClintock, American Lumberman. 
J. L. Campbell, Arthur Gourley Company. 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 
«. A. Paltzer, C. A. Paltzer Lumber Company. 
L. L. Barth, Edward Hines Lumber Company. 
W. O. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Company. 
S. W. Wyatt. F 
Edward Hines, Edward Hines Lumber Company. 
V. F. Mashek, Pilsen Lumber Company. - 
H. H. Bishop, John Claney & Co. 
H. W. Chandler, Home Lumber Company. 
Id L. Thornton, Superior Lumber Company. 
H. L. Street, Street, Chatfield & Co. 
L. W. Crow, C. H. Mears & Co. 
Cc: G. Marsh, J. C. Durgin & Co. 
W. A. Stark, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 
John Claney, John Claney & Co. 
Cc. C. Wheeler, Central Lumber Company. 
H. D. Osgood, Osgood & Brown. 
John M. Riel, Keith Lumber Company. 
A. F. Jacobs. 
J. V. Brown, Chicago & Northwestern railway. 
Il. M. Gardiner. 
Cc. W. Rudderham, Soper Lumber Company. 
FE. E. Moberly, E. FE. Moberly & Co. 
J. E. Defebaugh, American Lumberman. 
Cc. A. Marsh, Marsh & Bingham Company. 
Francis Beidler, Francis Beidler & Co. 
Robert Knox, Ford River Lumber Company. 
H. H. Hettler, Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Company. 
George J. Pope, D. S. Pate Lumber Company. 
S. A. Spry, John Spry Lumber Company. 
F. T. Boles, Lord & Bushnell Company. 
Carl S. Kimball, Hardwood Record. 


The new board of directors will hold a meeting at the 
rooms of the association in the Bedford building next 
week to elect officers and select members of the trade 
and credit committees to serve during the ensuing year, 
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E. L. Roberts, of E. L. Roberts & Co., of this city, is 
back from a sojourn of several weeks in Florida. 

Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., this city, left this 
week for Arizona to enjoy life for a time on his ranch 
before the golf season opens cn the Chicago links, 

Herman H. Hettler, of the Edwin 8. Hartwell Lumber 
Company, is back from his southern trip. He seems to 
think the lumbermen of the south have a pretty good 
thing, and says from the way they talk they are all 
coining money. 

James F. Gould, representing Hately Bros., Chicago, 
meat packers and exporters of lumber, sailed from New 
York on Wednesday of this week on the steamer New 
York for a tour of the United Kingdom and Europe, in 
the interests of his firm’s lumber department. 

F, C. Jocelyn, of the Union Lumber Company, Chicago, 
returned a few days ago from a trip south. During his 
absence Mr. Jocelyn visited the mill sections of Louisiana 
and east Texas, where he found yard stock in good sup- 
ply, though mill men are not disposed to offer material 
concessions Im prices. 

S. H. Cook, a well known Iowa salesman, represent- 
ing ©. Lamb & Sons, of Clinton, Iowa, reports trade 
rather quiet in eastern Iowa at the present time. He 
says that yellow pine prices are somewhat easier and 
offerings of cedar posts and poles are rather more plen- 
tiful than has been the case previously this winter. 

Among the visitors in town last week was T. E. Brit- 
tingham, of the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis. Since the resignation of George 
8S. Long as manager of the company, Mr. Brittingham 
himself has taken active charge of the company’s 
extensive retaii and wholesale interests. 

The True & True Company, of this city, has been 
entertaining some of its traveling men at headquarters 
recently. C. C. Bailey, eastern representative of the 
company, was in town a day or so recently, and G. EK. 
Davison, who represents the company in Indiana, re- 
mained in the city over Sunday last. These gentle- 
men both report excellent trade in their respective ter- 
ritories. 

Fred T. Boles, manager of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, this city, returned last week from a trip to New 
Orleans, where he witnessed the Mardi Gras carnival 
and enjoyed a pleasurable outing. Mr. Boles reports 
present trade at his company’s yards in this city as 
being in all ways satisfactory for the season, but states 
that offerings of car material on the part of manufac- 
turers are somewhat meager. 

Wyly E. Hooper, of Barker & Hooper, this city, 
returned Thursday of last week from the south, where 
he went to look up supplies of hardwood, yellow pine 
and eypress to meet the requirements of his firm’s trade. 
Mr. Hooper says that the mills in the south are all 
busy and that mill men have their ideas pretty well up 
in regard to prices, but nevertheless he managed to 
close some deals for desirable stock. 

T. J. Neacy, of the Filer & Stowell Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., recently offered to contribute $5,000 toward 
an endowment of $100,000 for a seminary at that place, 
and active work has begun to meet the terms of this 
offer. In order to further encourage the movement Mr. 
Neacy has followed up his first offer with a second one 
of $5,000 when the first $100,000 has been raised, to 
furnish the foundation for a second $100,000. 

Harry M. Gardiner, the insurance specialist, who is 
well known in the lumber trade through his former 
connection with the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, returned last week from the south and has settled 
down to business again just like an old married man. 
The Lumberman is unable to state whether or not any 
of his baggage was decorated with white satin rib- 
bons, but anyhow Harry wouldn’t have minded a little 
thing like that under the circumstances. 


The Southern Lumber Company is the name of a new 
organization that has been formed in this city by T. A. 
Cantwell, M. E. Lyon and others, with offices at 505 
toanoke building, 145 LaSalle street. The company is 
not yet incorporated, but has the intention of filing 
papers within a short time. Mr. Cantwell, who has a 
large acquaintance in the Chicago lumber trade, states 
that the new concern has a substantial financial backing 
and intends to do a wholesale and commission business 
in yellow pine, cypress, white pine and hardwoods. 

George D. Emery, of Chelsea, Mass., announces that 

Charles W. Johnson, who has had charge of the Emery 
veneer and fancy woods department for the past two 
years, has severed his connection with the concern and 
in the future all orders and correspondence relating to 
that department should be addressed to the main office 
at 21 Broadway, Chelsea, where they will receive prompt 
and careful attention. Mr. Emery has recently erected 
a large and thoroughly equipped building for the exclu- 
sive use of the above branch of his business, and with a 
large and very complete stock of veneers of all grades 
is prepared to supply the trade with anything that may 
be needed. : 


Jerry Startup, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
Chehalis, Wash., was in Chicago several days last 
week looking after the interests of his company 
among the Chicago handlers of west coast lumber, and 
particularly fir timbers, of which his company makes a 
specialty. Mr. Startup reports the demand for western 
lumber as very good, and is of the opinion that 1900 
will be a good year for the mill men of Washington. He 
left for the west Monday, going by the way of Minne- 
apolis, intending to stop and visit the trade on the 
way, and reach the west coast in about three weeks. 

The Manufacturers’ & Builders’ Supply Company, 
which has for many years past conducted a sash and 
door and hardwood lumber business at 841 Unity build- 
ing, this city, under the management of P. W. Hollister, 
and main oflice at Oshkosh, Wis., has changed its name 
to the Hollister Bros. Lumber Company, having aban- 
doned the sash, door and millwork business, and now 
devoting itself exclusively to the hardwood lumber 
line. The company is operating mills at Granton, Thorp, 
Medford and Butternut, Wis., and has stocks of lumber 
at several other points. Judging from the condition 
of its stocks at the present stage of operations, it will 
have a Jarge amount of Jumber to put on the market 
the coming season. 

The Chicago Veneer Company, of Blue Island avenue 
and Robey street, this city, has lately been improving and 
rearranging a portion of its big establishment. Among 
other things it has put in a new veneer saw, of which 
it now has three, increasing its capacity 50 percent. 
The saws are capable of cutting logs 18 feet long and are 
immensely ponderous affairs. ‘The company is also 
putting in a complete and effective dry kiln system 
on the first floor for the rapid drying of its veneers. 
These improvements will enable it to care for its 
numerous orders much more effectively, as its trade has 
been growing so rapidly of late that the many-improve- 
ments put in could barely keep pace with the increased 
demand for the output. 

J. F. Olsen, agent of the Land & Industrial depart- 
ment of the Southern railway, whose office is at 225 
Dearborn street, this city, makes a most unique propo- 
sition to lumbermen or woodworking manufacturers who 
desire to change location. After reciting the advantages 
to be found at various points along the line of the 
Southern railway in Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, ‘Tennessee and other states for 
the location of mills, furniture factories, stave and 
heading works, spoke and hub factories and the like, 
Mr. Olsen intimates that if the inquirer means _busi- 
ness and needs additional capital he will be helped to 
get it. Mr. Olsen ought to be kept busy answering 
letters for the next few weeks. 


Joseph Burlingame, wholesale lumber salesman, has 
removed his oflice from 514 Ashland block to room 823, 
153 La Salle street, where his telephone is “Central 
1295.” ‘This was the oflice for some time occupied by the 
Norwood & Butterfield Company, the yellow pine man- 
ufacturers, and thereby hangs a tale. The Norwood & 
Butterfield Company decided to abandon the Chicago 
oflice which it had maintained for so many years and 
concentrate its operations at the mills at Norfield, Miss., 
but desired to maintain a Chicago representation. In 
looking about for a proper representative they hit upon 
Mr. Burlingame, who also relieved them of their Chicago 
oflice. Mr, Burlingame will be the exclusive agent of this 
well-known company in addition to his other business 
as a handler of white pine and hardwoods. 


M. L. Brown, the stalwart Indianapolis end of the 
Chicago wholesaling firm of Osgood & Brown, 910 
Monadnock building, this city, has been in town several 
days this week in conference with his partner and look- 
ing after their mutual interests. Mr. Brown says that 
the prospects for building in Indiana this spring are 
rendered somewhat dubious by what is feared 
to be a total failure of the winter wheat crop, 
the wheat from present appearances being winter- 
killed. However, later reports may prove to be more 
favorable than those given out at present. In the city 
of Indianapolis, however, all indications point to a 
large increase in building this season, chiefly in the way 
of flat buildings, of which a larger number than ever 
before are contemplated. Prices in Indiana, Mr. Brown 
says, are being maintained in white pine and _ hard- 
woods, but there are some indications of a relapse in 
yellow pine. 

James Moloney, president of the Moloney-Bennet Belt- 
ing Company, of this city, was unable to resist the 
attractions of Mardi Gras in New Orleans and accord- 
ingly went south in time to take in the whole show. 
He returned on Friday of last week with a satisfied air 
which indicated that considerable business as well as 
pleasure had resulted from the trip. There were a 
large number of lumbermen at New Orleans during 
Mardi Gras week according to Mr. Moloney’s story, 
among whom he reported the following: f. C. Enochs, 
of Jackson, Miss.; L.,.N. Dantzler, of Moss Point, Miss.; 
George 8. Gardiner and W. B. Rogers, of Laurel, Miss.; 
IF. L. Sykes, of Mina, Pa.; C. A. Danaher, of Ludington, 
Mich.; J. H. Hinton, of Lumberton, Miss.; F. B. Wil- 
liams, of Patterson, La., and C. H. Ruddock and T. H. 
McCarthy, of the Ruddock Cypress Lumber Company, 
Ruddock, La. Mr. Ruddock had come on from Cali- 
fornia to the mill and expected to pay Chicago a visit, 
but because of the severe storm of last week decided to 
return to the sunny climes of California, 

John Alexander, president of the Alexander Lumber 
Company, 1205 Fisher building, this city, with mills at 
Livingston, Ala., was in the city several days last week, 


nen see 


Mr. Alexander has been spending considerable time at 
the scene of his company’s southern operations and 
reports that the plant is about ready to start up. A 
new and valuable acquisition to the company’s work- 
ing force recently is D. 8S. Hutchinson, one of the best 
known lumbermen in Chicago, who has been installed 
at the company’s headquarters here as manager of the 
sales department. During the past three years Mr. 
Ifutchinson has had charge of the sales at the office of 
the T. Wilee Company, hardwood flooring manufacturer, 
a position in which he discharged his duties with satis- 
faction to his employer and credit to himself. In his 
new position he will have an excellent opportunity for 
the exercise of his abilities, as the company is going 
to embark quite extensively in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution through the north of yellow pine lumber. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s many friends in the trade will wish 
him unbounded success in his new’ field. 





A Change of Base. 


The latest addition to the splendid coterie of New 
York city wholesalers is Alcott & Minter, with offices at 
29 Broadway. Mr. Alcott is of the metropolis, and has 
long been identified with the kindling wood trade. 8. 
I’, Minter, a distinguished Hoo-Hoo, late of Norfolk, 
Va., scarcely needs an introduction to Lumberman read- 
ers. For the past fourteen years he has been identi- 
fied with the North Carolina and long leaf pine trade, 
and has built up a handsome and lucrative business. 
The organization of the firm of Alcott & Minter is made 
to widen his commercial opportunities, and the success 
of the enterprise is a foregone conclusion. The New 
York contingent will like “Mint’”—he is one of the fel- 
lows that it will do to tie to—and he bears the same 
necessary relation to the lumber trade that the pungent 
herb of the same name does to a Virginia julep. While 
conducting a general wholesale lumber business, the firm 
will make a specialty of North Carolina pine, railroad 
ties and hardwoods. 





Obituary. 


Chester Brown. 


In the death of Chester Brown, at Kerrville, Tex., on 
Thursday, March 1, the lumber trade lost one of its 
jewels and the society in which he mingled a most lova- 
ble and interesting personality. While recently residing 
at Lake Charles, La., Mr. Brown was formerly a resi- 
dent of Saginaw, Mich., for nearly twenty years, and it 
was there that he embarked in the pursuit in which he 
attained a most enviable reputation as a business man. 
For many years he had suffered from lung trouble and 
was under treatment for that malady at Kerrville when 
the summons that comes once to all was answered. 

Mr. Brown was born in Montreal, September 18, 1858, 
and went to Saginaw in 1873. Later he studied medi- 








THE LATE CHESTER BROWN. 


cine in the office of Dr. 8. C. J. Ostrom and subsequently 
graduated in medicine at Louisville, Ky. However, he 
never practiced the profession to any extent. 

In 1879 he entered the employ of D. Hardin & Co., 
who operated an extensive planing mill and factory in 
Saginaw, and later acquired an interest in the business. 
In May, 1888, he relinquished his interest with tais con- 
cern and became a member of the widely known lumber 
firm of W. B. Mershon & Co., taking an active and con- 
spicuous position in the extended business of that con- 
cern, in which he achieved an enviable reputation for 
business ability, until 1894, when, his health becoming 
impaired, he disposed of his interests in Saginaw and 
purchased an interest in the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber 
Company, of Lake Charles, La., and removed to that 
city, which has since been his home, 

Mr. Brown was a man of sterling worth, of irreproachi- 
able character and his business attainments were of the 
highest. No one had a larger circle of warm, enduring 
personal friends, and his untimely death at the age of 
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forty-two years is deeply deplored. He was united in 
marriage in Saginaw, December 13, 1881, with Miss Jen- 
nie E. Prentiss, who with one daughter survives him. 
His mother and two sisters and four brothers are living. 

His remains reached his old home, Saginaw, on Sat- 
urday last, and the funeral took place on Sunday from 
the residence of Clark L. Ring, a large number of friends 
paying the Jast tribute of love and respect to a life, the 
ties of which are sundered all too soon. 





James B. Leslie. 

James B. Leslie, one of the old time lumbermen of the 
Penobscot district in Maine, died on Saturday, March 3, 
at the home of his daughter in Bangor, aged 70 years. 
Mr. Leslie was for many years an operator in the region 
around the town of Patten, in northern Penobscot, and 
as a timber land prospector was in the employ of such 
well known men as William H. McCrillis, James Rawson, 
Amos Patten and Abraham Woodard. 





W.H. Lawrence. 

W. H. Lawrence, a well known logger and lumberman 
of Minneapolis, Minn., died at his home in that city Mon- 
day morning. He was more than seventy years old, and 
was a pioneer resident of Minneapolis, going there from 
Maine in the fifties. He was injured in the woods a week 
ago, which necessitated the amputation of his leg. Gan- 
grene followed and resulted in his death. He is said to be 
the first logger who penetrated the pine woods of north- 
ern Minnesota in quest of logs. 





- C. W. Rand. 

A special dispatch announces the death of C. W. 
Rand, son of the late Eldridge D. Rand, of Burlington, 
la., formerly prominent in Mississippi river lumber 
circles. C. W. Rand died at Riverside, Cal., where he 
had gone for his health. He was president of the Rand 
& Leopold Desk Company and a director of the National 
State Bank and the Rand Lumber Company, of Burling- 
ton, also of the Carson-Rand Company, of Keokuk, and 
the Valley Lumber Company, of Kau Claire, Wis. Mr. 
Rand’s brother is Horace S$. Rand, president of the 
Burlington Lumber Company. He leaves a_ widow, 
formerly Miss Cora Higgins, of Chieago, and three chil- 
dren. 





W. fi. Potter. 

W. M. Potter, of the Potter & Cooper Shingle Com- 
pany, manufacturers of lumber and shingles at Petoskey, 
Mich., died in that city after a short illness on March. 
5. Mr. Potter will be greatly missed by his many 
friends in the lumber business in northern Michigan 
and elsewhere. 
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Will J. Clark. 

Will J. Clark, a well known traveling lumber sales- 
man, who has represented several Chicago firms within 
the past eight or ten years, more recently with the 
Arthur Gourley Company, of this city, as its representa- 
tive in central Illinois, died at the Jeffrey house, Piper 
City, Ll., Tuesday, February 20, at the age of forty years. 
Mr. Clark was regarded as being one of the best sales- 
men on the road in the lumber line. He was a man of 
superior address and excellent business qualificaions, 
and had a great many personal friends among the lum- 
bermen, who liked him in spite of his besetting fault. 
Funeral services were held at Piper City on February 
22 and were conducted by the Masonic fraternity of that 
town, of which he was a member. 


CASUALTIES. 


A warehouse belonging to the Anderson-Tully Lumber 
Company, at Memphis, Tenn., was destroyed by fire 
recently. Loss about $8,000; fully insured. 

The plant of the Reno Mill & Lumber Company, at 
Reno, Nev., was burned a short time ago, and much lum- 
ber, sash, doors, ete., destroyed. Loss estimated at 
$20,000, with $12,000 insurance. 

The saw mill of August Rhode, at Mishicott, Wis., 
was burned a few days ago. Loss estimated at $6,000; 
partially insured. 

Case & Crotser recently lost their saw mill at Kings- 
ley, Mich., by fire. Loss, $5,000; no insurance. 

It is estimated that about 100 rafts of logs are tied 
up in the Clinch river at Bomboo shoals, in Claiborne 
county, Tennessee. This was caused by a recent high 
tide which came witin a rush, when the rafters lost con- 
trol of their craft and the channel was blocked. 








GREENLEE BROS. & CO.’S STRIKE. 


About ninety machinists employed at Greenlee Bros. 
& Co.’s woodworking machinery factory on West Twelfth 
Street, this city, struck the latter part of last week in 
accordance with the order of the walking delegate. 
The firm still has over 170 men at work in the mold- 
ing, designing, pattern and other departments, but 
naturally is considerably incommoded by the strike, 
Which was ordered in sympathy with strikes at other 
machinery establishments in the city. Greenlee Bros. 
& Co. announce their determination, however, to yo 
ahead with their work and will procure additional men 
to fill the places of the strikers, unless the latter con- 
clude to reconsider the step. Manager Purdy states 
that when the men were presented with their pay 
envelopes after they had struck they were asked if 
they had any grievance, and each stated that there was 
no complaint to be made as far as the firm of Greenlee 
Bros, & Co. was concerned. He said also that they had 
had several similar strikes, but had never yet been 
beaten and did not propose to be this time. 





THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Snow, rain and sleet, singly or in combination, within 
the past week have put a handicap on the retail trade 
and reduced the moderate demand of a couple of weeks 
ago to small proportions. The retailers are evidently 
following a waiting policy and will not stock up fur- 
ther until consumers begin to take more interest in the 
lumber market than they are likely to do under present 
weather conditions. Nevertheless there is reported from 
some of the wholesale markets, principally in the south- 
west, an increased inquiry from the country dealers, 
and it is stated at most of the western markets that indi- 
cations point to a good country trade as soon as the 
weather shall become settled. Wholesalers are not mak- 
ing much of an effort to push sales at present, but the 
traveling men are expected to start on an active cam- 
paign soon after the middle of the month. The man- 
ufacturing demand ‘has not been affected by adverse 
weather conditions. Box lumber, car material, wagon 
and implement stock, in fact practically everything 
that enters into manufacturing, are in geod request. 
Prices hold on about the same basis as for a month or 
two back. In some respects the market is perhaps 
stronger, but in others there has been a slight easing off 
in values because of an improvement in the supply. White 
pine wholesalers seem not disposed to make further 
advances, though at the lake mills there is talk of 
higher values before the opening of navigation, Should 
this talk bear fruit it may be that an advance will be 
forced at distributing markets dependent upon the lake 
mills for their supply. Yellow pine is evidently a little 
firmer than it was two or three weeks ago, and on North 
Carolina pine there has been an advance during the past 
week. Eastern spruce is about holding its own and no 
weakening has been noted in the hemlock market either 
east or west. Hardwood prices remain about the same 
as they have ruled during the winter, except .on quarter- 
sawed oak, which is a trifle lower. 





ae * * 

For the past week logging conditions in the northern 
woods have been in the main satisfactory, and the work 
of hauling and banking the logs has proceeded rapidly. 
But in spite of the improved conditions it is evident 
from a thorough investigation made by the Lumberman 
that the winter crop of white pine logs will be lighter 
than it was a year ago. The only district that is likely 
to show an increase is that tributary to the Lake Supe- 
rior mills, but. from reports received it is figured that 
the aggregate will show a decrease of from 10 to 15 per- 
cent. Of course this amount may be made up by 
increased summer logging, but it is scarcely possible 
that the shortage in white pine lumber will be materi- 
ally relieved, until after the middle of the summer at 
least. In Wisconsin and Michigan the hemlock log erop 
will probably exceed that of a year ago by 15 to 20 
percent, and an increase of about 10 percent in the hard- 
wood cut is foreshadowed by the reports received. In 
regard to white cedar the reports indicate an increased 
cut in the lower peninsula of Michigan, and a decrease in 
the upper peninsula and Wisconsin. Should demand for 
these various products during the coming year prove as 
heavy as it was last season it is evident that there has 
not been a suflicient increase in the cut of logs in any 
line to overcome the shortage in stocks on ‘hand created 
by the heavy trade of 1899. 

* * * 

In respect to white pine and hemlock the situation is 
therefore prettly clearly outlined, although hemlock 
prices might be affected to some extent by an increase in 
production of southern pine, particularly as they apply 
to piece stuff. With hardwoods, however, the northern 
output is only a small proportion of the whole. Bass- 
wood prices will of course be governed by the supply 
from northern territory, and so also will prices for elm, 
birch and maple. But the south furnishes most of the 
oak and the ash as well as poplar, cottonwood, gum, ete. 
lor a year past the southern hardwood mills have been 
operated without much interruption, but still they have 
not been able to overcome the shortage in the supply of 
dry lumber. Quarter sawed white oak is a little easier 
than it was two or three months ago, and sales made 
recently indicate a slight decline from the top prices 
ruling last fall. Ash, however, is as firm in price as it 
has been at any time during the past year, and poplar 
shows an upward tendency. Cottonwood has been con- 
tracted ahead at most of the mills and therefore there is 
no reason to expect a decline in prices for this wood. 
The demand for all kinds of hardwood is keeping up 
well, - 

* * * 

The white pine manufacturing season will open earlier 
than usual this year. Many of the mills have run 
steadily through the winter, and a number of those 
that did not operate are making arrangements for a 
supply of logs by rail in order to get an early start. 
Our Ashland correspondent this week tells of the firm 
feeling which exists among mill men at that place. 
Prices are held on a high basis, numerous sales have 
been made of stock to be cut next summer, and it is 
predicted by some that there will be a further advance 
in values by June 1. The probable basis of prices given 
is $13 for mill culls, $14 for No. 3, $16 for No. 2 and 
$18 for No. 1. A sharp advance is looked for on all 
grades of factory lumber, this stock being scarce and 
in good demand. Piece stuff is held at $12 to $13, the 
latter price being for stock containing a fair proportion 


of 12-inch and long lengths. It is stated that the cut 
of mill culls for the first half of the season has already 
been sold. The situation at Ashland is reflected from 
other Lake Superior mill points and from manufacturing 
centers on the lower lakes. At Minneapolis country 
trade is light, but heavy shipments are being made by 
rail to eastern markets. Shop lumber at Minneapolis 
commands fancy prices and a stronger feeling is reported 
on piece stuff, the surplus at Minneapolis and some of 
the interior mills having been drawn upon to supply 
shortages at other points. At present a further advance 
in prices is not expected by the Minneapolis wholesalers, 
though an active spring trade might cause the marking 
up of some items, especially 8 and 10 inch No. 3 boards, 
which are very scarce. 
* * * 

Our reports this week from St. Louis, Kansas City 
and other southern pine centers indicate a stronger 
feeling among the mill men than existed two or three 
weeks ago. Stormy weather has.interfered with trade 
somewhat, but nevertheless there is evident some 
improvement in the country yard demand, coupled with 
a firm belief that trade from this source will show decided 
activity within the next two or three weeks. The demand 
for car material has been a pronounced feature of the 
southern pine market for months past, and the large 
number of orders for new cars placed recently indicate 
that this demand will keep up. Mills all through the 
south are filled with orders for car stock and other 
railroad material, many of them being obliged to refuse 
further orders, where prompt delivery is desired. In 
the Alabama and Georgia districts an active trade is 
reported, not only for export and domestic shipment, 
but also for local uses. Complaints come from Mobile of 
high freight rates in the export trade and a scarcity 
of tonnage. Timbers suitable for export are in light 
supply and prices firm. ‘The demand for bill stuff has kept 
many southern mills running steadily, and in this way 
there has been some accumulation of side boards at these 
mills, but a demand is springing up for this class of 
stock for export, which promises to consume a large 
amount of material the coming season. At the mills in 
the southwest there is some accumulation of yard stock, 
but not more than the mill men desire in advance of the 
spring season. While there are rumors of some low 
prices on southern pine ceiling, flooring and other dressed 
stock, this cutting is by no means general, and the way 
in which the market has been maintained during the 
dull winter season promises well for the stability of 
prices during the spring. While there probably will be 
a large increase in the output of southern pine the com- 
ing season, the outlook for trade is sufficiently encour- 
aging to dissipate any fear on the part of mill men of a 
serious break in the market. 

+ * * 

There is an active inquiry for cypress and the prospect 
of a heavy increase in the demand this season as com- 
pared with a year ago. Dry stock is scarce at the mills, 
causing some delay in the filling of orders, though 
assortments are in reasonably good shape. Shipments 
by barge from the Louisiana mills up the Mississippi 
river to St. Louis for distribution in the interior have 
been interfered with this winter by low water, but one 
big shipment is now on the way, a portion having 
reached Cairo, and delivery will be made at St. Louis 
as soon as the river is open to that point. The interior 
cemand is good, many retail dealers in the southwest 
now carrying cypress siding, ceiling and finish regularly 
in stock. There is an increasing requirement for cypress 
factory lumber, while the coast mills report a heavy 
demand for export and coastwise shipment, though this 
trade is interfered with to some extent by high freight 
rates and a scarcity of vessels. 

* of * 


On March I a new price list for North Carolina pine 
went into effect, advancing a number of items on the 
list from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand. From. Norfolk 
it is reported that the car supply is rather limited, and 
vessels, on account of the late severe storms, are scarce. 
There is an increase in the number of orders for prompt 
execution and numerous schedules for delivery the com- 
ing season are being received. The mills have been 
able to take care of immediate wants, but have not 
accumulated a surplus with which to meet probable 
increased requirements as the season advances. 


TT 
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Satisfactory conditions are reported from the Pacifie 
coast. There is a good demand for lumber in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, both for rail shipment and for export, 
while the local trade along the coast promises to be 
sufficient to take care of the low-grade product. Shingles 
are in good demand and the prices made by the manu- 
facturers’ association appear to be well maintained. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 





Chicago. 


The alleys in the wholesale yards have been filled 
with snow and ice this week and for that reason dealers 
have not complained of the slackness of trade as much 
as they might have otherwise. It is evident from reports 
this week that the country yard demand is very light, 
while the stoppage of building operations in the city 
because of labor troubles has reduced the local demand 
for building purposes to a minimum. The only activity 
to be noted is in the demand for lumber to be used for 
manufacturing purposes, and this keeps up about as 
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brisk as ever. Outside of the manufacturing require- 
ment the principal demand is for 8 and 10 inca No. 3 
boards, and No. 3 4-inch strips, the former for shiplap 
and the latter for flooring purposes. The recent change 
in the official price list made by the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago has not had any perceptible effect as 
yet in selling prices. The grades of lumber referred to 
above have been bringing higher than list prices for 
some time, and in many instances dealers were also sell- 
ing good lumber above the association list. The feel- 
ing here is that prices will remain firm, but probably 
there may be a slight easing off after the opening of 
navigation. Piece stuff is less firm than anything else, 
owing to low-priced competition from some of the 
interior northern mills. 

Receipts by rail continue to show an increase over last 
year, and by shipping in large quantities of lumber in 
this way wholesalers are able to keep their stocks in 
good assortment. In a general way it may be said that 
stocks here are about, 50,000,000 feet heavier than they 
were a year ago at this time. Comparatively speaking 
there is a shortage of low-grade inch and of good lum- 
ber above and including A select. The supply of lath 
is also light in view of the demand. 

In spite of reports of dull trade from the country the 
weekly report of shipments continues to show an 
increase over corresponding periods of last year. For 
the week ending March 3 the total shipments were 
13,760,000 feet of lumber, as against 12,615,000 feet for 
the same week in 1899. Shingles are not keeping up 
so good a record, the shipments for the week referred to 
showing a slight falling off this year. 

The outlook for building in the city is very discourag- 
ing. It has been stated that more men are now idle in 
the building industries than ever before in the history 
of the city, and the announced determination of a large 
number of material men not to furnish further supplies 
until the troubles are settled will doubtless result in a 
complete stoppage of building operations. This will 
necessitate a shutting down of the planing mills and 
woodworking factories regardless of whether the 
employees of such concerns strike or not. 

The record of building permits issued during Febru- 
ary tells the story of building operations in Chicago 
better than anything else could. The total number of 
permits issued for that month was 108, covering a front- 
age of 2,619 feet and an estimated cost of $484,300. Last 
year there were 167 permits issued during February, 
covering a frontage of 5,183 feet and an estimated cost 
of $885,380. There has been a steady decline in the num- 
ber of permits issued during February ever since 1897, 
when the total number was 484, covering a frontage of 
10,609 feet and an estimated cost of $1,341,000. In 
1891 there was the best record for February in a decade, 
the total number of permits issued being 1,070, covering 
a frontage of 25,786 feet and an estimated cost of 
$2,881,700. In February, 1892, the number of permits 
was less than for that month in 1891 and the frontage 
was also somewhat less, though the estimated cost was 
much higher, reaching a total of $5,450,000. This is 
hardly a fair comparison with succeeding years, how- 
ever, as that was the year immediately preceding the 
World's Fair, when an unusual amount of building was 
done. The daily list of building permits since March 1 
shows no increase over February, and it is stated that 
the architects of the city have decided to let no new 
jobs until the labor troubles are settled. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 

A heavy snowstorm all over the territory reached by 
this market put a temporary check to orders, although 
shipments show but a slight decrease as compared with 
those of last week. 

The traveling men report prospects.vzood for the 
immediate improvement of trade. The greater part of 
the business now being done is special trade, and large 
shipments are being made to eastern points. A fluctua- 
tion in freight rates to the Missouri river country is 
giving considerable trouble, although as the majority 
of the alterations are reductions of one cent there is 
little complaint. 

The situation in dimension is becoming stronger as 
the surplus in this market is being greatly relieved by 
shipments to manufacturers in other sections which are 
short. Shop lumber is bringing fancy prices and is a 
scarce article. The regular retail trade is uncommonly 
light, but to offset thatethe railroads are coming into 
the market to a considerable extent. 

The manufacturers of Minneapolis held a meeting 
Wednesday and agreed that the present list is none too 
high for existing conditions. They agreed to observe it 
and wait for the regular spring demand. 

The following is a table of the receipts and shipments 
for the week: 


Received, feet. Shipped, feet. 
ee 210,000 290,000 
ET OTT Tee 480,000 1,065,000 
EE. * 005s tbe db 60nd 325,000 900,000 
Saturday cas seewiee.s a2 0: OO 1,305,000 
OS ee ere 800,000 1,080,000 
REE, 65s a oo weds 50s 6 345,000 795,000 

Totals TTL Tere 6,435,000 
Preceding week... ......:..2,055,000 6,450,000 
RINNE OS cosa an. eer een 155,000 Dee. 15,000 





Saginaw, [lich. 


The pine wholesale market on the Saginaw river is 
steady and featureless with no large transactions noted. 
Local dealers are in the market for everything offered, 
but available stocks are cleaned up. Some deals are 
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being made for stock to be cut. There is no change in 
quotations for large lots. 

Yard dealers state there is some disposition mani- 
fested to shade quotations, although there is no war- 
rant for it save the desire to get business and dispose 
of lumber at prices for which stock cannot be obtained 
to replace that sold. Dealers all report a better business 
than at this date a year ago. The Brewer Lumber Com- 
pany reports business 40 percent better than a year ago, 
and nearly every concern tells a similar story. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is no material change in the decidedly uncom- 
fortable pine situation. ‘The east will not buy much at 
present prices and the west is as firm in its asking 
prices as a rock. Consequence, the middle district is 
nowhere. Pine salesmen who have been east of late, and 
they Irave not been few, say that the theory of the dealer 
at the seaboard is that he cannot afford to buy and lay 
down in yard what he cannot sell at a profit. It will 
be better for him to pay an advance, if it comes, as the 
sellers from this section tell him it will, so long as he 
does not pay it till he has to. When the consumer in 
his district is ready to pay more for lumber the dealer 
can also pay it. So our dealers are waiting for the 
east to move. ‘To be sure there are dealers who say 
that they have stock enough to last them well into the 
summer, and probably by that time the market east 
and west will level up and some figuring can be done 
on a safe basis. The more anxious dealers are noting 
that the new cut is selling at a good rate. The west, 
even as far west as Detroit, is buying liberally, as far 
as we can discover, which means that if the producer 
has his way about it the best lots of lumber will be 
gone when the late buyers get ready to move. It is a 
most uncertain condition of things and nobody is any 
too confident of the outcome, though the majority of 
dealers here are of the opinion that the east will 
have to come to the western price and pay a smart 
advance over what has been paid there yet. There is 
not the scarcity of any grade of pine now that was ex- 
pected Jast fall. There was a general understanding 
that low grades would run out if not well taken care 
of and a smaller winter trade than was expected has 
done the rest. Even box dealers appear to have plenty 
of stock, some of it bought so low that it will be easy 
to get a good profit out of it from the present high 
prices of boxes, especially if present prices for them 
continue through the season. 





Boston, Mass. 

Kverything in pine is firm, and the common grades 
particularly so. An intelligent search will reveal hardly 
a western firm which can give a yard an assorted car 
of yard grades; stocks are badly broken, and the winter- 
sawed stock will not, of course, be available for a good 
while yet. One concern making 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet a year is forced to throw up its hands on No, 2 
boards, not one of which they say they have in stock. 
Cars now have to be made up to suit the manufacturer, 
without much reference to the desires and needs of the 
purchaser, 

Spruce is in an uncertain sort of state, but with the 
balance of probability all in favor of prices at least as 
high as the present range, if not higher. There are not 
a great many dimension orders on the market, except 
for big stuff. The small house building trade is flat, 
and will be until weather conditions make it possible 
to proceed. There are a great many big schedules in 
the market, which indicate new mill construction, and 
on these the price is held firmly up to the list. Mills 
are busy sawing, and the cut will undoubtedly be large. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the spruce situation everything points to a con- 
tinuance of firm prices. The business of January and 
February was exceptionally good for the period of the 
year. The inquiries are numerous and the expectations 
are for a lively spring trade. 'The spring business opened 
with the first week of March last year, but so far there 
has not been any sign of the 1900 opening. 





New York City. 


For what stock there is in this market the best of 
figures can be obtained for either pine or spruce. The 
heavy snowfall up the state and in Canada makes 
arrivals of pine from there absolutely impossible, so that 
retailers have to depend on the supply here, which is 
not very big. 





Cleveland, O. 


Current prices f..0. b. yard: 


A, 256. BO BGG Be OEE. ooo ove 6b 0 css $55 
2, 2 iy Be Se IED MOEOOED 6 0.5, h00.0 66 005,010: 08 50 
1%, 1% and 2 inch, 10 and 12 inch fine common 47 
RAG, Seis A eee MOD 6 oie 55.5.4 eo 9.60 oS 000s 40 
1%, 1% and 2 inch, 10 and 12 inch No. 1 com- 
NR hoo eee ROL ew, me giibwiale icin alee wie 29 
N20 DOE PO. es 6 oa wala ednibes cw cwie 28 
14%, 1% and 2 inch No. 2 common, mixed widths 2 
Co eS oe eee en ee 20 
No. 1 or mill culls in all thicknesses.......... 17 


The stocks of No. 2, No. 3 and No, 4 are exceedingly 
light and an advance on these grades is not unlikely to 
come soon. 

The assortment of norway piece stuff is somewhat 
broken and prices on this are very firm. 





Kansas City, Mo. 

Northern pine continues firm in this market, as it has 
been all this year. Furthermore the tendency is upward 
and it is altogether likely that at the meeting of the 
manufacturers to be held early in March further advances 


will be made on some items, although no general advance 
is expected. The trade in this territory thus far has been 
light, but generally speaking the white pine men have 
had more business than usual this early in the season. 
The general building outlook in the southwest is good, 
and while cypress and Pacific coast lumber will cut into 
the sale of white pine in the southwest to quite an 
extent, the salesmen from the north are of the opinion 
that they will have a satisfactory trade in this territory 
when spring comes. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. 


Cedar dealers in this market are feeling much encour- 
aged over prospects for stock the coming season by the 
recent improvement in logging conditions, northern 
reports showing that the falling off of the output this 
winter will not be as great as expected. According to 
recent reports there is a falling off in the number of ties 
cut in the northern forests this winter as compared with 
a year ago of but 6 percent. In posts, however, there is 
a decline of nearly 38 percent. The falling off in the 
input of cedar poles this winter is about 25 percent, and 
of cedar logs for shingles and other purposes, 22 percent, 
it being estimated on this showing that tne logging 
season will practically end March 15; but should weather 
conditions be favorable for a longer period of operations 
the above estimate would be materially changed. The 
only safe deduction from this statement that can be 
made is that cedar prices are bound to hold at their 
present level through the season, although a few symp- 
toms of weakness are already reported from west-of-tne- 
river territory. 











Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cedar products are going to bring good prices the 
coming season. This is assured from the fact that log- 
ging operations in Minnesota and Wisconsin are not at 
all favorable, while the crop obtained in northern Michi- 
gan will be not more than is required for the demand 
which is in sight. Posts are a valuable commodity 
and the market will be short of them. The situation 
with ties is somewhat improved, the market being prac- 
tically uniform, 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. 


It is surprising to a majority of wholesale lumber- 
men to see the excellent demand that is coming here 
ftom outside points. In previous years it has been 
the almost invariable rule for the demand in nearly 
every section of the country to slacken up materially 
during the first month or two of the year, but this year 
there has been no cessation perceptible to the most 
careful observer in a strong and urgent requirement 
from nearly every section. At the present time orders 
are coming into the local wholesale yards from not only 
the leading consuming markets of the United States, 
but to a considerable extent from Canada and from 
Great Britain and the continent, and the volume of 
demand has probably not been exceeded at any previous 
period since the revival of trade began. 

In striking contrast with this activity in hardwood 
demand from outside points is the situation in Chicago. 
With the exception of a few of the larger concerns 
comprising the car building establishments, the agricul- 
tural implement concerns and the furniture factories, 
the consumption of hardwood lumber in Chicago is at 
probably the lowest point it has ever reached. ‘This 


is due altogether to the blight cast upon the industries _ 


of the city by the extraordinary demands of the labor 
unions connected with the building trades, which have 
resulted in not only solidifying the building contrac- 
tors, but in frightening small investors to such an 
extent that little building can be expected for many 
months. 

A peculiarity of the present hardwood trade is the 
wide territory covered by various commodities. One 
of the most striking instances of this character occurred 
last week in the shipment by a southern firm of several 
carloads of southern red oak to a furniture manufac- 
turing establishment at Marshfield, Wis. This is ren- 
dered peculiarly important from the fact that Marsh- 
field itself is regarded as one of the principal hard- 
wood manufacturing centers of the north. This, how- 
ever, only emphasizes the statement that has often 
been made lately that there is no dry Wisconsin red 
oak at northern points. Shipments of a similar char- 
acter have recently been made from Chicago and from 
southern points to Manitowoc, Madison, Mattoon, La 
Crosse, Milwaukee, and numerous other towns of more 
or less manufacturing importance in the state of Wis- 
consin. Only recently a case was cited where a con- 
siderable quantity of thick soft elm was shipped from 
Chieago to a Michigan manufacturing point, and ship- 
ments of this character are indeed becoming so common 
as to no longer call forth extended comment. 

As a rule prices are exceedingly strong. A few weak 
spots are being disclosed here and there, no doubt caused 
by the dull local trade, but outside values are fully as 
strong as they have been at any time and the outlook 
seems promising for its continuance. Quarter-sawed 
white oak is gradually getting a little more plentiful 
and prices have softened to about $56, but this weak- 
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ness can hardly be anything more than temporary. 
Quarter-sawed red oak meanwhile is holding up well, 
and may be quoted safely in the neighborhood of $48, 
whereas the differential between it and quartered white 
oak has heretofore been about $10. As stated above, 
plain red oak of Wisconsin growth is about the scarcest 
item on the market and dealers are well oversold, it 
being now pretty generally settled that southern red 
oak has to be substituted on the orders already placed, 
as sufficient of the Wisconsin variety does not seem to 
be forthcoming. Basswood is showing up in first-class 
shape. It is said that as high as $25.50 has been paid 
for firsts and seconds delivered in Chicago. Brown 
ash is in exceedingly good demand, particularly at east- 
ern points. Dealers here who are possessed of good 
stocks say that they are able to get a better price for 
it right at home or in the immediate vicinity than 
they are to ship it east. Wisconsin manufacturers 
are said to be asking $21 for log run ash at the mill. 
White ash is also in good demand, and prices are high 
with small stocks available. 





St. Louis, Plo. 


The quartered oaks, both white and red, continue to 
attract the most attention at the best prices. Some 
recent transactions in white oak firsts and seconds, 1 to 
2 inches, were at $27 and $28, wholesale prices f. o. b. 
here, common $17 and $18; firsts and seconds, 24-inch 
and thicker, green, $27 and $28, common $17 and $18; 
firsts and seconds, quarter sawed, $44 and $46; common 
quarter sawed, $25 and $27. 

In red oak firsts and seconds, 1 to 2 inches, $26 and 
$27 has been paid, common $16 and $17; firsts and sec- 
onds, 24 to 4 inches, green, $25 and $27; common, green, 
$15 and $17; quarter sawed, $34 and $36; common, $23 
and $25. 

There has been a heavy demand for ash, and some 
recent prices f. o. b. here are as follows: Firsts and 
seconds, inch, $27 and $28; firsts and seconds, 1}, 14 
and 2 inches, $30 and $32; common, $20 and $22; firsts 
and seconds, 24 to 4 inches, $34 and $36; common, $24 
and $26. 

Cottonwood is in heavy demand and hard to get. Some 
wholesale prices paid f. 0. b. here are: wagon box boards, 
$21 and $22; log run, mill culls out, $14.50 and $15.50. 
Most of the mills sawing cottonwood are reported to 
be doing so under contract and the lumber is scarce in 
this market. 

Gum is in reasonable demand; firsts and seconds 
bringing $21 and $22; common, $11 and $12, and cull, 
$7 and $8. 

Poplar, as has been the case for some time, is only 
reaching here in small quantities. It is stated that 
there is some in the Tennessee river district which will 
reach here in the spring. Firsts and seconds, 1 inch, 
bring $27 and $28; common, $17 and $18; firsts and 
seconds, thick, $28 and $30; common, $18 and $20, at 
railroads. The wholesaler who has much of this stock 
is very fortunate. 

Mill conditions throughout the south in the hardwood 
district are very bad. The roads are bogged up with 
mud and most of the mills are having a hard time get- 
ting logs. Nevertheless buyers are going out from this 
market and more will go in three or four weeks. 

The river is on a rampage and receipts for the past 
week have been nothing. Rail receipts continue in 
moderate volume, and the general hardwood situation 
here may be characterized as steady, both in point of 
demand and supply. 

The river which two days ago was only four feet 
above low water, was reported on Wednesday as having 
reached fifteen feet and still rising. It is filled with 
floating ice, and navigation to this city from below is 
next to impossible. This is holding back a considerable 
quantity of hardwood from the Tennessee river district 
and some big shipments of cypress, which are now at 
Memphis and Cairo. 

Dealers ‘here are looking more than ever toward doing 
« general shipping business in this market, and several 
firms which have hitherto devoted their work to the 
local trade are now branching out, or contemplating 
doing so, for trade away from St. Louis. It is more 
than probable, too, that more exporting business will 
be done by the St. Louis hardwood people this year 
than ever before. 


, 





Kansas City, Mo. . 


_ The weather is interfering more or less with the opera- 
tions of the mills, but nothing is apparently tending to 
decrease either the demand or the inquiry. The hardwood 
men here have already booked a large number of orders 
this year, which will keep their mills going for some time, 
and from the heavy inquiry for everything in the hard- 
wood line it is not likely that they will experience a dull 
Season for months to come. Prices have not shown any 
Signs of weakness, and are as firm as they have been at 
any time since they began to advance a year or more ago. 





New Orleans, La. 


_Instead of having bettered itself, the hardwood mar- 
s tied up worse than ever on account of the abso- 
ane ity of exporters to get tonnage. Grain and 
a a are taking up every available foot of cargo space 
pcb € outgoing steamships, and they will continue to do 
es Some weeks to come. As a consequence it is 
one impossible to make any shipments of lumber. 
“ven if there were any space to be had, the rates would 

Prohibitive. There are now tied up in New Orleans 


more than 500 cars of hardwoods, which are being 
held until their shipment can be arranged for. While 
all this is discouraging, in a way, there is a brighter 
side to the situation. The domestic market for the 
time of the year is reported unusually active, and when 
it is possible to get the stuff across the water it will 
be at better figures. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


e The following are prices in carload lots, standard inspec- 
on: 
PLAIN SAWED WHITE OAK. 





Firsts and seconds. Common. 
KY Sree ere err ey $32.00 18.50 
RI SO evccccceksounsle as 34.00@36.00 16.00@17.00 
EMME .cccicrcceeecceeceves 38.00 20.00 
QUARTER-SAWED WHITE OAK 
WE KedocvGaccecenaueeewed 4 $30.00 
02° Ree ee 52.00@55.00 30.00@32.50 
DUM. Ceccneneeueadaeaue 60.00 34.00 
PLAIN SAWED RED OAK. 
waka eeeeeewe niwaenee 26.00 $16.00 
1% to 2-in . 27.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 
Thicker 32.00@34.00 19.00@20.00 
QUARTER-SAWED RED OAK. 
PY ehvacediiicecenecuawe $40.00 $22.00 
ree. eee 42.00@46.00 23.00@29.00 
TOMMED  Keccseeteverscnews 48.00@52.00 26.00@29.00 
ASH. 
De. cisvsccsducexedsedacas $30.00 $18.00 
pe ES reer 32.00@35.00 20.00@22.00 
EEE. hbo 6 céeacedaceneas 37.50@42.50 24.00@27.50 
SAP GUM. 
Wi vietade cnvecwededacune $12. $10.00 
COM kc acd avecdactceceusataeaseeuweaendateecane $7. 
RED GUM. 
Dirks wa ba@eeswaccceewens $24.00 $13.00 
COTTON WOOD. 
Te co sccctvarcovcetaeeen $19. $14.00 
Bits DOR icvcecas eovecesue 23.00 





New York City. 


The hardwood lumber business in this market has been 
in about the same shape during the past week as the 
white pine trade. The very heavy fall of snow practi- 
cally put a stop to all operations in the yards here. 
Only for the severe weather we would have made a good 
showing, as there are orders on hand which are to be 
shipped immediately and would have started off the 
month of March with a fairly good record. It is to be 
hoped that this will be the end of the heavy weather, 
and that the balance of the winter season will permit of 
getting out the orders, which are quite plentiful. The 
prices on all grades and thicknesses still hold up, and the 
indications are that they will advance still more before 
the opening cf navigation. 

Settiements are coming in quite satisfactorily, and 
there are very few instances, if any, where the terms of 
sale are not respected by the buyers. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


One of the hardwoods coming into general repute now 
for the first time is beech, which is offered in quantity, 
mostly from Pennsylvania points, by dealers who depend 
to any extent on that section for supplies. When other 
woods went up, beech remained at its old price, some- 
times selling as low as $10 in cuts that would answer 
for floors and inside finish. After a while the builders 
consented to look at it and found that it was good for 
something, so it is now going into use and advancing in 
price. There is a great scarcity of plain oak, and the 
price will advance unless there is more of it put on the 
market soon. ‘The practice of quartering everything 
in oak has been overdone, or would have been but for 
the limited amount of oak timber to be had. As a rule 
hardwood prices may be said to be stationary, though all 
are strong. The new idea that maple can be scarce has 
set some enterprising dealers to looking about for tracts 
of it that they can work up, so as not to be obliged 
to wait till it returns to a full supply, which it may 
never do again. Hardwood dealers point to the fact 
that they have been able to clear out all their old 
dark-colored piles during the past year and put in 
new cuts. At present there is a general waiting for 
stock to keep the holdings from running down. 


m— 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The situation in red oak continues the same. The 
demand is very good, especially for inch, for which 
some wholesalers hold more orders than they can get 
the stuff for. 

Quartered white oak is being offered very freely by 
the mills and is going backward. ‘There is more at 
the mills than is being called for, and it is noted that 
the westerners are pushing for trade in this market 
now, which they did not do last year. The nominal 
price is $70, but sales are being made at $65. There 
are those who say that it will fall $10 or $15 within 
the next three months, unless the demand from abroad 
comes to the rescue of the manufacturers. 

The offerings of ash are more plentiful, but maple is 
very scarce. Basswood is very scarce and commands a 
high price. Cherry is in good demand and there is 
plenty offering, especially of No. 1 culls. Chestnut culls 
are scarce, but firsts and seconds and common are 
plentiful. Prices are, culls, $18; common, $20, and 
first and seconds, $26 to $36. 





Boston, Mass. 


There is little change to note in the situation of the 
hardwood market, but some new additions to the avail- 
able stock seem to be made, and here and there one 
hears of a manufacturer who wants orders, and shows a 
little inclination to shade the price. The fact is that 
nearly all classes of hardwoods are as strong in their 
position as ever, for no stocks are being piled up, and as 
fast as in shipping condition they are sent out—and 


“shipping condition” is not always very dry, either. 
Quartered oak is a little easier than it has been for the 
past few weeks. The holders of good stocks claim to be 
selling at $68 to $70, and it is not thought that any 
material reduction could be made from these prices. 
The demand for oak is still light, and the fact that 
prices remain fairly firm is an indication that stocks are 
light also. Plain oak brings $42 to $45. 

Ash is in light demand, with some slight shading in 
prices here and there; as a whole, though, prices are just 
about holding their own. Yards and manufacturers are 
pretty well stocked up, and manufacturing concerns have 
taken to buying native stocks because of the higher 
price of Tennessee and western woods. Brown ash is 
whooping it up as usual, with little stock and large 
demand. Prices are about as follows: One-inch white 
ash, $45 to $47; 14, 14 and 2 inch, $50 to $52; 24 and 3 
inch, $60; 4-inch, $65. Michigan brown ash, l-inch, $42 
to $43; 14, 14 and 2 inch, $45; 3-inch, $50. 

Maple is enjoying rather an unusual activity, and 
stocks are scarce and held by few people. One-inch has 
advanced to $30 to $31, and all grades and dimensions 
are stiff and firm. The reason may be attributed less 
to increased demand, however, than to the fact that 
stocks are in strong hands. 

One-inch basswood is practically out of the market. 
Elm is in fair request, but larger stocks than usual are 
not forthcoming. 





Minneapolis, [linn. 


Trade is comparaively light, although inquiries are 
numerous. Stocks of dry lumber are exceedingly light, 
and will be cleaned out with the normal spring demand. 
Jobbers are contracting for the coming season’s cut and 
prices range much higher than they did a year ago, due 
to the increased cost of logging operations the present 
winter and the probable demand. 

Operations in the woods are progressing satisfactorily, 
although there is a likelihood of a curtailed crop. 





Hemlock. 





Instead of developing weakness, as had been predicted 
for this spring, the hemlock market shows evidences of 
added strength in many particulars. Prospective pur- 
chasers of mill cuts find that manufacturers in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan are not at all disposed to shade top 
prices in talking sales of stock to be cut or for delivery 
the coming season. Investigation shows that the cut of 
hemlock logs during the winter has not been so large 
as had been figured upon. Early in the season it was 
predicted that there would be an increase of 50 percent 
over last year’s cut, but the probabilities are that the 
increase will not be more than 15 to 20 percent. Small 
jobbers have been greatly interfered with in their log- 
ging the past winter by unfavorable weather conditions, 
which have operated to restrict the cut materially from 
what had been figured on. Indeed it is probable that the 
cut would have been lighter than a year ago had it not 
been for the increased amount of hemlock logs put in by 
farmers. For the first time in years farmers find that 
their hemlock timber brings good prices and this winter 
they have done more in hemlock than in hardwood. The 
demand for hemlock from pulpmakers is beginning to be 
an important factor in the situation, and the prices paid 
by the pulp people makes strong competition for the 
lumber operators to meet. 

The, strongest conditions prevail in the eastern hem- 
lock territory. Prices are higher in proportion in that 
section than they are in the west, and there is practi- 
cally no dry stock in sight. Although demand at present 
is quiet the situation is eminently satisfactory from 
the mi]l men’s standpoint. There is some talk of a fur- 
ther advance in prices, but by a majority of the trade 
such an advance is not regarded as likely to occur as the 
basic price is already higher than it has been for years 
past. There is no telling, however, what may happen 
when the spring demand shall have developed. With 
as active a trade as there was last year, mill men may 
again be forced to tack on 50 cents or so a thousand 
from time to time as a measure of self protection. That 
is what they did about every month last summer, and 
even then were unable to keep up with their orders. 
Taking everything into consideration, however, it is 
believed that the hemlock market will hold to about the 
present basis of prices, with possibly a slight easing off 
on piece stuff in the western territory after the new cut 
begins to come on the market in quantities. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hemlock prices are firm and there is no sign of a 
break because of the undercutting by the Michigan men. 
The salesmen out of this city have come across Michi- 
gan hemlock right up to the city line, being placed 
at 50 cents under the Pennsylvania figure. Careful 
inquiry by Philadelphia men interested develops the 
fact that the Michigan stuff has all come from one house, 
and it is suggested that this particular house may have 
found it necessary to move its stock at this time. There 
is no supposition that the Michigan people can corral 
any considerable share of the Pennsylvania trade in 
the face of the high freight rates. By all accounts they 
can find all the market they want in their own territory. 





New York City. 


There is a fairly good call for the stock, but the con- 
templated and reported advances in price seem as far 
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off as ever. Still, figures are being firmly held, and 
while the volume of trade is nothing enormous, it is of 
a satisfactory character. 





Poplar. 


ad 


Chicago. 





A pronounced scarcity of poplar prevails in this mar- 
ket, considering the fact that the local demand is largely 
shut off through the building strikes and the consump- 
tive requirement is good. Were all the Chicago wood- 
working industries now running full blast, it would be 
found that not half enough poplar would be available 
to supply the trade, and even as it is local dealers say 
they are not able to get shipments forward as fast 
as needed. Not only that, but there is an actual short- 
age of dry poplar at the mills, and nothing is coming 
forward excepting at the very best of prices. Poplar 
squares are in first rate inquiry and not very plentiful, 
although one or two dealers have a reserve supply for 
their local trade. Reports from the manufacturing 
districts are to the effect that the recent tides in the 
southern streams have furnished a large portion of the 
mills with an excellent supply of logs, and the prospects 
are now for a full stock for this season’s sawing. 


awa 


New York City. 


Poplar still has the call over all other hardwoods, 
both as to figures and scarcity of supply, while the 
demand continues in exact disproportion to what there 
is on hand. All the hardwoods are scarce in quantity 
and high in price, and this condition is bound to con- 
tinue for some time to come. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is some disappointment over the failure so far 
to get in anything like a good supply of poplar logs. 
So many dealers are dependent on freshets in streams 
south of the Ohio, and freshets that do not come, while 
the big thaw in the north is a weekly affair, that they 
are getting discouraged. Some Buffalo poplar dealers 
report a small supply of logs at various points in Ken- 
tucky, but they are only the poorer cuttings on the 
lower streams, while the best logs on the small upper 
streams are hung up as yet. It is predicted that if 
this condition of things lasts poplar must go up again. 


—_—eereoroO 


Boston, Mass. 


Poplar is reported by all hands to be in an exception- 
ally strong position, and one cannot observe any indi- 
cations of a lower price, certainly not for many months 
to come. It is quoted at $39 to $41, instead of $38 to 
$40 as for some weeks past, with 14, 14 and 2 inch sell- 
ing at $41 to $43; 3 and 4 inch, $45 to $47. Squares 
bring all sorts of prices, but stocks are rather scarce, 
and there is nothing new to look for for a good while. 
The general belief is that, instead of the long-predicted 
recessions, an advance of some volume is likely to take 
place. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Poplar is in big demand and is very scarce. The 
inquiry is for all kinds. Prices are as follows, at whole- 
sale: For firsts and seconds, inch, $40; 14, 14 and 
2 inch, $42, and 24, 3 and 4 inch, from $45 to $47 and 
$50. In instances these prices are shaded about $2.50 
a thousand. Common, inch, $30; 14-inch, $33; 14 and 
2 inch, $34.50, and 24, 3 and 4 inch, $36. Culls are 
quoted at, inch, $22; 14, 14 and 2 inch, $24, and 
thicker at $26. 





Cincinnati, O. 


Poplar is holding its own with very little apparent 
difficulty, although there are not wanting wiseacres who 
predict a pronounced softening in prices within the next 
sixty days. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. 


Local observers of the yellow pine market think 
they see in the present activity in the demand from 
outside points the symptoms of an early spring trade. 
Orders and inquiries have been coming to wholesalers 
and manufacturers represented here in fully as great 
volume as at any time this winter, and as a great 
many of the inquiries and orders now coming forward 
are for finishing lumber and dressed flooring, they infer 
that the spring trade is opening up and that the present 
excellent demand is but a forerunner of what is to 
come. They report the car trade as urgent and exten- 
sive as ever, with no symptoms of a letup any time this 
season. ‘The past week or two has witnessed the giving 
ot orders for not far from 7,000 new box and coal cars 
by the various railroads in the country, for which 
2.000 are for the Wabash and the same number for 
the Baltimore & Ohio. Car builders are filled to the 





utmost with orders for early delivery, and this be- 
speaks a heavy, continued consumption of yellow pine 
car material for many months ahead. Another encour- 
aging feature of present trade, according to local yel- 
low pine authority, is an increased inquiry in the 


demand for building timbers. Much of this no doubt 
is due to the starting up of deferred building opera- 
tions left over from last fall, all of which bids fair to 
materialize soon. 

Generally speaking the local market is dull and fea- 
tureless. Scarcely anything is doing in dressed stock, 
while the market for finish is weak and wobbly. Prices 
are not being maintained with any great amount of 
success, but such a condition of affairs cannot be unex- 
pected under the discouraging local surroundings. Prob- 
ably if the strikes are settled within a reasonable 
period, both trade and prices will revive to their normal 
vigor. 

Advices from the mills are in most respects favorable. 
The reports from 162 mills on February 1 showed a 
tctal accumulation of 12,000,000 feet during the month 
of January, which, everything considered, is but a small 
item, being a little less than 75,000 feet for each mill. 
Trade in the Alabama and Georgia districts is said to 
be unusually active at present, not only for export and 
domestic shipment, but for the purely local demand, 
which is said to be much more promising this spring 
than for many years previous. <A great amount of 
factory construction is being undertaken in the south 
this spring, which of itself will prove an important 
consuming channel in yellow pine, 





St. Louis, lo. 


Conditions tne past week were more encouraging than 
during the previous fortnight, and the operators here 
are feeling in much better spirits over the situation than 
they have at any time since the first of the year. The 
cause of this is the large number of inquiries reaching 
here from all directions, which is regarded by the oper- 
ators as a forerunner of an active spring trade, 

Locally, business may be cnaracterized as quiet. The 
retail yards are placing some orders, but the opinion of 
the retailers is decidedly mixed regarding spring build- 
ing. Some of them say that speculative building prom- 
ises 1 decided revival. There is no immediate activity, 
however, and most of the retailers are inclined to view 
the situation from a pessimistic standpoint. 

Country yard trade has taken on considerable activ- 
ity, not in actual orders, perhaps, but in inquiries. Nearly 
every operator here reports an unusually large number of 
inquiries from the country, and in a week or two it is 
probable that traveling salesmen will start out again on 
a crusade in the country. The outlook from this direc- 
tion is more encouraging than it has been since the first 
of the year. 

Reports from a large number of mills received by the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association state that 
there is an unusually heavy demand for 8 and 10 inch 
No. 2 common boards and this demand has been so strong 
that there is a shortage of this stock at nearly all the 
mills. 

Advices from the same mills through the association 
are to the effect that there is somewhat of a surplus in 
uppers. This is due to the fact that during last fall 
many of the yards Jaid in a large stock of these grades, 
anticipating a rise in prices. 

Most of the mills also report an unusually heavy 
demand for flat grain flooring, factory timbers and fac- 
tory flooring, indicating an unusually large amount of 
heavy building throughout the country. 

Few of the mills report any surplus stock, as a whole, 
as compared with last year at this time. One mill in 
Arkansas states that it is 2,500,000 feet short as com- 
pared with the corresponding time of 1899, while many 
of the other mills show shortages of a less figure. 

From Mississippi and Alabama advices reach the asso- 
ciation of a heavy demand for car material and special 
stock. Car sills are unusually strong in point of demand, 
at very firm prices. 

Locally, the demand for car material is as heavy as 
ever, and specialists look for no cessation in this direec- 
tion. The orders placed for new cars during February 
exceeded those of last year and some very large orders 
are expected to be placed during March. As a consequence, 
the dealers who cater particularly to this trade are feel- 
ing elated over the situation. 

Mill conditions are reported as being in fair shape, and 
most of the mills are ready to saw against any volume 
of orders which may be placed either now or in the 
near future. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Had it not been for the demand for timbers, railroad, 
and factory stock last month, the volume of business of 
the wholesalers and manufacturers here and elsewhere, 
would have been light. The dealers did little toward 
swelling the volume of trade, and orders have been scarce 
for the past thirty days. Even the low prices made on 
yellow pine by some concerns had no noticeable effect 
in stimulating the trade. In fact, it has had the contrary 
effect, as the dealers have held off orders for stock that 
they wanted to buy, fearing that prices would take a 
slump; whereas had the market shown firmness a good 
many of them would have placed their orders last month. 

The yellow pine situation was not as good as it might 
have been last month, owing to the low lists in effect, 
but the past week has made a change in the situation, 
and prospects are good for a close adherence to associa- 
tion list prices from this time on. The manufacturers. 
in the association received considerable encouragement, 
from the recent meeting at St. Louis, and feel more like 
continuing the list of January 15 than they did. A num- 
ber who have been making cuts have found that it did 
not increase their trade, and have gone back to associa- 
tion prices, and the consensus of opinion among the 





yellow pine manufacturers now is that association prices 
will rule from now on. 

A meeting of some of the yellow pine men of Kansas 
City was held here last week. It was entirely informal, 
and was more of an experience meeting than anything 
else, the condition of stocks and cutlook for business 
being fully discussed. At this meeting the fact was 
brought out that there is an excessive demand for tim- 
bers, railroad and car stock, and that the export trade 
is unprecedented. This demand has already taken off 
of the market millions of feet of lumber since the first 
of the year, and if it keeps up, as there is every reason 
to believe it will, yellow pine for yard stock will be hard 
to get promptly when the spring rush sets in. The man- 
ufacturers at large, not only here but all through the 
south, are cognizant of this condition, and this more than 
anything else will hold prices in line from this on. In 
fact, at the time last month when_yellow pine prices were 
the weakest, a large number of the leading manufacturers 
were refusing to accept orders at less than list prices, 
and from now on the number who pursue this policy will 
be largely increased. 





New Orleans, La. 


Very few changes have manifested themselves in the 
condition of the yellow pine market since the last 
report. Lethargic conditions continue in some branches. 
The country yard trade does not seem to have opened 
up as much as might have been expected, but business 
is fairly brisk in this direction. There seems to have 
been a disposition to hold back in placing orders for 
the spring trade, on the hypothesis that prices would 
have a downward tendency. ‘This hope having so far 
proved futile, however, and the fact that prices will 
stay where they are becoming more and more apparent, 
it is practically certain that when business does open up 
from the country it will come with a rush. The export 
business is at its highest notch. From every section the 
demand is continually on the build and the mills which 
eater to this trade have their hands full. The demand 
for car materials is also phenomenally heavy, with prices 
stronger, 





Cincinnati, O. 
The market seems not so firm as large holders would 
wish it even at prevailing prices, which are several 
shades below the quotations of a month ago. 





New York City. 


On March 1 the price of North Carolina pine in this 
market went up $1 a thousand feet, and at that figure 
it is being firmly held, with a fair inquiry being noted 
and stocks moving fairly well. For yellow pine there 
is not quite so much call and there is talk of figures 
being occasionally shaded. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Norfolk, Va. 


Although stormy and severely cold weather has pre- 
vailed throughout this section and the entire Atlanti¢ 
coast, trade has not diminished in the least; in fact there 
is an increase of orders for prompt execution, while 
schedules for the coming season are circulating freely. 
Under the present circumstances and conditions manu- 
facturers of both rough and dressed stock are placed ina 
rather peculiar position at an early stage of the game. 
While they are taking care of immediate demands they 


have not yet been able to secure in pile any surplus _ 


whatever. They are simply keeping up with the present 
business and there will be some lively scrambling for 
a supply of North Carolina pine before spring opens 
fully on the part of procrastinating purchasers who 
imagine that prices will not “stay put” for any length 
of time. There is no delusion about this matter. Prices 
will not drop one cent while conditions now existing 
last. 

Prices were advanced from 50 cents to $1.50 this week 
by the North Carolina Pine Association as shown by the 
revised list herewith. 

The car supply is rather limited and vessels, om 
account of the late severe storms, are scarce, though 
many are under charter, expected to arrive at any time. 

Rates to New York hold at $3 to $3.50, including 
Sound ports, and $4 to Boston. 

Kiln-dried North Carolina pine, f. 0. b. vessel at Nor 
folk; adopted March 1, 1900: 

No.1. No.2. No.3. Box. 


4-4 wide edge, over 12 inches. ..$25.00 $21.00 ..... |... 
4-4 narrow edge, under 12 inches 20.00 18.00 $14.00 $12.50 





MR: MIE iu. 96 0. 0b 0k od ein es 21.00 19.00 15.50 13.00 
Pn SODOR is 606.0 6-ubansce ss 22.00 19.00 16.00 13.50 
4-4x12 inches ................ 25.00 20.00 17.00 14.00 
5-4 wide edge, over 12 inches... 26.00 22.00 ..... s+ 
5-4 edge, under 12 inches...... 21.00 19.00 14.50 13.00 
DOR TONNE vas bc ecee we sees 23.00 20.00 16.00 14.00 
5-4x12 inches.. 26.00 21.00 17.00 14.50 
EE ccccubas ete er san eure 238.00 20.00 ..... «or 
CORSO BMIGNOR. yo 6 vce s tcneceus 25.00 21.00 

ce te Ee rr a 26.00 22.00 ..:... seem 
0x obs ne's ik 6's, 04.550 ease 24.00 20.00 ....0- covet 
oo ee ee ee ce 26.00 21.00 -...... oom 
CRON eS OE, in os cst areswawes 27.00 22.00 ....+- 





Boston, Mass. 


North Carolina pine is undoubtedly secure in its pre 
ent intrenchments, and all the battering which close 
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buyers can give these intrenchments will have no effect 
whatever upon the manufacturer, who is safe behind 
them. New price lists are received from time to time, 
advancing first one item and then another, and grad- 
ually the whole list is on the move. There is no surplus 
stock after the actual needs of the hour are filled, and 
in some instances it is a little difficult to fill these needs. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. 


No change can be reported in the local demand for 
cypress, it continuing at about the same volume as for 
several weeks past. There seems to be, however, some 
increase in the inquiries, notably from outside points, 
and mill representatives say that they are looking for- 
ward to a strong movement of considerably more than the 
ordinary proportions for this season as soon as the bad 
weatner disappears, and the spring demand asserts itself. 
They also state that there is considerable difficulty in 
furnishing much of the stock that is wanted, owing to 
a shortage of dry stock at the mills. A great deal of the 
lumber now coming north is kiln-dried, as consumers find 
that they can use it about as well as they can the air- 
dried stock, owing to recent improvements in methods of 
kiln-drying. Tank lumber is selling exceptionally well 
and is in exceedingly short supply. There is still some 
call for low-grade cypress from the box men. Cypress 
shingles are in fair demand at prices previously quoted. 
Southern cypress manufacturers report an excellent 
requirement for both export and coastwise trade, but 
this is somewhat hampered by high freights and a seare- 
ity of tonnage. 





New Orleans, La. 

The eypress market grows stronger and stronger as 
the spring trade draws nearer its opening. There has 
heen not the slightest decrease in the volume of orders, 
as many being received as can possibly be filled, and 
at that the mills of this section are all running full 
time, turning cut just as much lumber as possible and 
keeping the dry kilns busy. It is yet just a trifle too 
early to say that the spring trade has shown its strength, 
but it is certain that the fact that it is behind the 
market goes to tone up the situation. A careful review 
of the two initial months of the year show a volume of 
business from 50 to 75 percent heavier than for the 
corresponding period last year. ‘This statement has 
been made before, now it can be demonstrated by figures. 
Right now orders are fairly pouring over each other 
from western territory—Texas, Indian and Oklahoma 
territories, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. There is 
also a good volume of business from Illinois, particu- 
larly the Chicago territory and from Pennsylvania. The 
mills have so far failed to increase their stocks to any 
extent, being noticeably short in this regard, but such 
stocks as are on hand are well assorted. There is con- 
siderable air-dried stock almost ready for marketing, 
having been in pile from three to six months. This stock 
will be ready to ship by the latter part of May. 





St. Louis, lo. 


Dry stock is scarce and the demand for it is strong. 
As noted in the news columns in this issue, the Hafner- 
Lothman Manufacturing Company, of this city, has 
3,000,000 feet of dry lumber on the river en route to 
this point which, when it arrives, will be piled in tae 
company’s yards and ease off the situation somewhat. 
This is the largest single shipment of dry cypress ever 
consigned to this market, 

Interior demand is reported as moderately heavy, but 
it is difficult to fill orders for reasons above stated. 
While most of the manufacturers in Louisiana are feel- 
ing in good spirits over the cypress situation, it is doubt- 
ful if any large quantity of dry stock will be available 
for some months. It could easily be sold if it could be 
delivered. 

City demand is moderate and the specialists report 
that sales are limited to supply in signt, as much stock 
has already been sold which has not yet been delivered. 
No lumber on the entire list has more promising pros- 
pects for 1900 in this market than cypress. 





Kansas City, Ilo. 

The Kansas City representatives of the Louisiana 
cypress manufacturers are looking forward to a big 
demand for cypress all through the west and southwest 
this spring. They have had more than the usual inquiry, 
notwithstanding the bad weather, and have booked a gocd 
many orders. The mills have been well supplied with 
business since the first of the year, and are all running 
full time, piling up as much stock as they can in antici- 
pation of the heavy spring demand. Prices are firm, and 
from all accounts will continue so through the spring, 
if not clear through the year. 





Boston, Mass. 


The cypress market is in a chaotic state as regards 
dry stock. It may be safely said that there is practi- 
cally no dry stock to be had. The demand for the lum- 
ber increases rapidly, as it is finding its way into 
many uses heretofore occupied by white pine, and the 
tremendous scarcity of white pine has made this condi- 
tion of the matter permanent. Cypress is held firmly 


by a few people, and the prediction of months ago 
that it was bound for higher prices has been more than 
fulfilled. 


It is in a particularly strong position. 


Shingles. 


New Orleans, La. 


The recent abolition of the: price list is not having 
the result which might have been anticipated, perhaps, 
for there has been but little change in the prices secured 
since the meeting. The step taken by the manufacturers 
at their meeting was partly the result of a desire to 
meet the competition of red cedar shingles invading 
Texas territory, which the manufacturers of Louisiana 
and Arkansas had come to regard as their own. The 
taking off of the price list does not have the effect which 
it would were there any “bests” and “primes” on the 
market, but there are only the lower grades to be ‘aad 
at the present time and the prices on these have never 
been high. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The shingle market shows no new features. There is 
quite a large inquiry considering the lack of retail trade, 
but this is accounted for by the fact that red cedar 
shingles take a month or more to get in after the orders 
are placed, and dealers who are not stocked up are look- 
ing around for the best place to buy their spring stocks. 
Prices are more uniform than usual at this season and 
are being held firm. While the tendency is upward, 
there is a disposition on the part of the manufacturers 
not to make too rapid advances, and higher prices will 
likely not go into effect at least for thirty days or more, 
when the demand becomes general all over the country. 





Huffalo, N. Y. 


Late reports from the shingle mill districts are not 
favorable to a large cut and dealers who have a good 
stock in sight may be fortunate, in spite of the price 
they have paid, which was quite generally more than 
they intended. More than one of the big shingle producers 
are declining to make contracts of any sort, saying that 
they can do better in long lengths, so long as box and 
mill culls are so high. One Buffalo firm has already 
been disappointed in this way. One mill firm declined at 
the outset and another, which sent out lists, withdrew 
them by mail before a telegraph order could reach it. 
Still there is no immediate need of shingles here, as the 
winter trade has been small and there is as yet no indi- 
cation of an early demand. Prices remain stationary 
and will not be higher so long as present stocks can 
be maintained. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. 


There is no improvement in the tight barrel cooper- 
age market. Nominally prices are unchanged, but there 
is practically no demand for either lard tierces or pork 
barrels and consequently no demand for staves, hoops 
or heading. Coopers have been steadily losing money 
for several years past, with the exception of a month or 
so each year, and as a result are not able to buy stock and 
pay for it except as the stock is worked up into pack- 
ages and they receive their pay from the packers. At 
present prices for tierces and barrels, coopers cannot 
get their money back for the cost of material and mak- 
ing, so commission dealers in cooperage stock in this 
city are not anxious to push sales in the face of a dull 
market. 

No improvement is in sight in the near future. The 
larger part, of the hog crop has already been marketed, 
and it is not likely that prices for cooperage stock will 
advance to any extent this spring. 

Slack barrel stock is still scarce, but there does not 
seem to be quite so much inquiry from, buyers. High 
prices are paid occasionally where prompt delivery is a 
part of the deal, but otherwise the market probably is a 
little easier. Heading is offered more freely and prices 
on hoops, in this market at least, are a trifle lower. 





WANTED—Ai BOOKKEEPER 
By wholesale lumber company handling yellow pine. Must be a 
first class accountant. 

Address “L. 15,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SHINGLE MILL MAN. 
Experienced, one capable of taking entire charge of a mill cut 
ting two hundred and fifty thousand per day. 
Address “‘L. 14,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED A BAND SAW FILER; ALSO SAWYER 
For mill located in one of the best cities in the south. 
PIEDMONT LUMBER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
WANTED AT ONCE 
Competent band sawyers, for re-saws. Address with particulars, 
CONNELL & DENGLER MACHINE CO., Rochester, N. Y 





WANTED-—NIGHT FOREMAN 
For our saw mill. Permanent position guaranteed if services 
satisfactory. Single man preferred. Address 

ELK RAPIDS IRON COMPANY, Elk Rapids, Mich. 

WANTED-—PLANER FOREMAN. 

First class northern man, one who thoroughly understands 
working both pine and hardwood. Soberness an indispensible 
quality. THE ARKANSAS COMPANY, Lester, Ark. 


WANTED. 

Traveling salesman to sell sash, door and blinds on commission 
to the retail trade in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Salesmen traveling in lumber business who will sell sash aad 
doors as a side line preferred. Give territory covered, age, ex- 
perience, etc. Address 





“L. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED. 
An experienced traveling salesman in wholesale sash, door and 

blind business to canvass Indiana and Michigan. Give age, expe- 
rience and salary expected. Address 
“L. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTEDO-—SALESMEN. 
Two first class hardwood and one white pine salesmen, not 
over 35 years of age. Address 
“L. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
Man to run lath and shingle mill by the thousand. Address 
THE THOMPSON LUMBER CO., Washburn, Wis. 


IRRIGATION IS ALL RIGHT. 

But you don't want a fountain pen to do the irrigating. The 
Perry Pen is satisfactory. Salesmen wanted. Sample at half 
price. PERRY PEN Co., Box X, Milton, Wis. 


WE WANT LIVE AGENTS 
Visiting the lumber trade to carry our oils as a side line. 
MERCHANTS OIL CO., Cleveland, O. 


WANTED-YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
For Illinois and Indiana. Must be acquainted with the trade 
and a hard economical worker. State salary and references. 
Address *K 1.”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SAWYER FOR BAND MILL. 
A good job for the right man. BOX 45, Marion, Ohio. 























WANTED-—LATH AND SHINGLE MAKER. 

We want a first class man to take charge of our lath and shingle 
mill, or manufacture by the thousand. Day and night run. 

CENTRAL LUMBER CO., Hudson, Wis. 





MULTIPLICATION TABLES. 
Office men use my compiled tables of multiplication. Gives 
easily, quickly, accurately calculations on any combination of 
figures. Saves time, work, brain. Price $1.00. Send for circu- 
lar. ROBERT S. AYARS, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

A first class sash, door and blind salesman for a Chicago house, 
to sell goods through Llinois and west; also a salesman for ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi river and southwest. Only a first 
class experienced man need apply. Address 

“B. 2," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World” to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wanted:Employment 


WANTED-SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman of saw mill or logging, up to date on special bills. 
Capacity up to fifty millions. Best references. 

Address “‘L. 6," care of American Lumberman, 














Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, -. - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
« Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’* paper. 


| Wanted:Employees | 








WANTED—SALESMAN. 
Strictly first class traveling salesman in Ohio, to sell yellow 
pine. None but the best need apply. 
Address “L. 16,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—SITUATION 
By competent lumber and mill men who has had long years of ex- 
perience as salesman and estimator. Can fill satisfactorily any 
position. Chicago references. 
Address “L. 7," care of Amorican Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION. 
Experienced retail yard manager, open for engagement, suc- 
cessful salesman, a hustler. Have been with present employer 
nine years. Address “L. 8,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSIT!ON 
With wholesale pine firm. Have had twenty years experience 
as inspector, foreman and salesman. Acquainted with New 
York and eastern trade. Good references. 
Address “L. 4,’’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION 
An all round lumberman having a thorough knowledge of the 
lumber business from the stump to market and practical in both 
saw and planing mill, with ability to handle men. Would like to 
connect himself with a good company requiring the service of 
suchaman. Address 
LUMBERMAN, box 697, New Bern, N. C. 


HARDWOOD BUYER. 

Acquainted in southern Indiana and Kentucky, understanding 
busiuess thoroughly, wants position with reliable firm. Salary or 
commission. Address 

“EVANSVILLE.” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

A man of long experience, well and favorably known to the 
southern mill men, wishes to make a permanent arrangement 
with a responsible firm handling large quantities of yellow pine 
lumber as their representative in the south buying and shipping. 
Is engaged in that line now but wishes to increase his business, 
Either salary or co! ion. Address 

“YELLOW PINE BUYER.” care of American Lumberman. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Marcu 10, 1899. 





WANTED-SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sash, door aud blind factory; understand plans, estimating; 
fair draughtsman; honest, reliable and a hustler. Address 

“DETAILS,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction positively ee Reliable, sober and best 
of references. Addres 
W.A.G RIN ARD, 246 Union St., Olean, N. Y. 


WANTED—OFFICE POSITION. 

In lumber office in Chicago or vicinity. Well qualified on gen 
eral office work. Steady. industrious, married. Reference from 
present employer. Address 

“G. 1," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED- POSITION. 
In the hardwood trade as foreman, sawyer, millwright, in- 
spector or salesman. 
Address “‘G 8,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Fully competent, sober, steady 
and reliable. Addre 88 
“RELIABLE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 


By a first class lumber bookkeeper r and office man, at present em- 


ployed. Address ‘FRANCIS,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction positively guaranteed, in any sized mill or capa- 
c ity, or ask nothing. Address BOX 62, Alamogordo, N. M. 


WANTED. 
Members of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen wanting salaried situations apply to the 
secretary, JNO. OXENFORD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with we ee waste. Write for full particulars andlistof 
sizes. DING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO., 

Belding, Mich. 


- WANTED-HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and — oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send = 4 your stoc 
F. RANE & C6., Chicago, il. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 — and up long. 


Apply for specifications of sizes. Addr 
P. O. BOX 25689, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and esr ayment by New York bankers. 
DENN MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED— FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, ae maple and oak, plain and 
quartered ; inspection at shi ing poi 
C. BRAD RD, 71 TublgBlock, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 

To reduce their telegraph bills by using the “‘Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.”’ It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. It enables you to make long messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 
users. 

Single copies, $3.00; two copies, $5.50; six copies, $12.00. 

Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Wanted Tinber<Jinher Lands | 


| Wanled-Seeond tland Machinecy | 





WANTED HARDWOOD LANDS. 
A lurge tract well grouped in Michigan or Wisconsin. Send 
plats, estimate s, and lowest cash prices to 
“HARDWOOD,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE AN INTEREST. 
In a good body of yellow pine timber, by a practical lumberman 
who will take personal charge of a plant and develop the prop- 
erty. Best of reference as to ability and integrity. 
Address JAS. C. WILLIAMS, 403 Exchange Place, 
Baltimore, Md, 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 


WANTED— TIMBER LANDS. 
50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of poplar, basswood or spruce timber 
available to rail transportation. Will pay cash. 
Address “'G. 6," care of American Lumberman. 


Wanted:fumber Shingles} 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Sycamore lumber 1% thick, 5 to 15 inches wide, grade to be 
common and better, dry or green. Name price f, o. b. Defiance, 
Ohio, THE H. B. TENZER BOX CO, 


WANTED—OAK DIMENSION. 
An opportunity wanted to figure of small dimension oak for 
chair and furniture factories. 
Address * DIMENSION, ” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED-—ACENCY. 

To sell hardwood lumber in either New York, Philadelphia or 
Boston. Have sold lumber all over country, can give bond, or 
would take position as manager of mill or yard, have had long 
experience, understand lumber business in all its branches from 
the stump up. Address 

“COMPRTENT.” care of American Lumberman. 


LUMBER WANTED. 
Basswood Ist and 2nd. Oak, all kinds. No. 4 and 5 pine boards, 
Pine finishing. Yellow pine finishing. For cash. 
SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
508—145 La Salle street, Chicago. 


WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, 244, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for er, 
Inspection at point of shipment. Spot 
Address ELBERT L. FRENCH. “Charleston, W. Va. 


WANTED—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. Address 
P. O, BOX 2569 New York City. 


WANTED-—LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run ee, Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. Addre: 
McCOWEN & MeCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Basswood, black ash, soft elm, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; will inspect. at oes point, 
ESH & YOUNG Co., Adrian, Mich. 
WANTED—OAK AND POPLAR. 
Wiil pay spot cash and if amg rg coe _ send man to 
take it up Address & CO., 
Twenty-second and Lumber Sts., Chicago. 





WANTED— FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds hardwood lumber. We will send our inspector to 
receive lumber when the yo J is large enough. rite for 
our latest price list and book containing inspection rules and log 
scale. GEO. E. WHITE & co., 406 West Lake St., Chicago. 


WANTED—LOG RUN WALNUT. 
One million feet log run walnut, largely 1 inch, can use some 1% 
inch and 2 inch, can use dry or green stock and take it up any- 
where and pay spot cash. Write me what you have. My prices 


are at the top for good stock. 
M. M. MeNEILL, Danville, Tl. 
BLACK WALNUT Loas WANTED. 


THE OAKEN LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio, 
Exporters of hardwoods, 








WANTED-—TWO SAW LUMBER TRIMMERS. 
Two or three good second hand to trim from 8 to 20 feet. 
A. F. BARTLETT & CO., Saginaw, Michigan. 


WANTED-CARRIAGE 
With rope feed, head blocks and set works, for band mill. Give 
description, with price. BC OX 4%, Marion. Ohio. 
FOR EXCHANGE. 

I have houses and vacant lots in two of the best cities in Mich- 
igan, perfect titles and no incumbrance, to exchange for a small 
band saw mill and some woodworking machines. Will give a big 
bargain, as I want the ae: ~ um short of cash. 

Inquire of B HUSTON, Lansing, Mich. 


| Wanted: Logging Couipment 


WANTED-—-TWO MILES REPAYING — RAIL. 
With splices 25 or 30 8 terms cash. Addre 
MALLETT BROS., Mt. “Peau, Ga. 











‘WANTED— -LOCOMOTIVE, 36- -INCH CAUGE. 
Saddle tank type. Size, about 9x14 or 10x16, Porter or Baldwin 
make. State age, condition, price, and give full specification. 
Address “LOCOMOTIVE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—RAILS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 

We desire to correspond with mills that have cut out and have 
logging equipment for sale. Full market prices paid for rails, 
locomotives, cars, etc. THE KILBY RAIL CoO., 

515 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE, CARS AND RAILS. 

Locomotive, either Shay or Porter, of any gauge or weight 
standard and narrow gauge logging cars; several miles of rails. 
M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 





for Sae-Tinbersiner Lands | 


FOR SALE-—AT A SACRIFICE. 

To liquidate the affairs of an English syndicate, 35,000 acres of 
pine and hardwood timber land in Caldwell Parish, La., near tide 
water and railway. ‘Title perfect. Price $2.50 per acre. 

WM. BRIGGS, Manager, Lake en, La. 





TIMBER FOR SALE. 
3,325,000 Al large white pine; 35,000,000 hemlock, birch, maple, 
bass, elm, cedar and spruce, standing on 4,160 acres, Ontonagon 
County, Mich. Soil not for sale; ample time to remove timber. 
buyer to pay taxes until lands are surrendered. This is alloriginal 
growth, no cutting been done; pine stands mostly on small part 
of the land; for plat and price, address, onlv principals, 
“LL. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 

I still have plenty of the finest of yellow pine timber and some 
good millsites on the N. O. & N. E.R. R. (Q. & C. Route), in south- 
eastern Mississippi. No swamps, good water, etc. rite me if 
you want timber for any purpose. 

J. i. MOORES, Ellisville, Miss. 


FOR SALE—COAL AND TIMBER LANDS. 

3,600 acres virgin growth white pine, oak and hemlock, mostly 
white pine on Piney and Big Beaver Creeks, Raleigh county, 
West Virginia. C. &O.R. R. Co., now building branch through 
part of the land. Address 

FE, A. MONAGHAN, Lock Haven, Pa. 








TIMBERED LANDS, TREES, ETC. 
For immediate use or investment: lowest prices, largest list. lo- 
eatedinallstates. Address B.D. AVIS &CO.,Washington, D.C. 


FOR SALE ACCESSIBLE HARDWOOD LANDS. 
21,000 acres original growth oak, ash, gum and cypress land on 
a large navigable river in Arkansas. 
GEO. W. C LARK, 181 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE-PINE AND CYPRESS TIMBER. 
180,000 acres, Florida—pine and cypress. 12,000 acres. Florida 
pine. 40.000 acres. Florida—pine. 10,000 acres, Florida—pine 
100,000 aeres, Georgia—pine. 75.000 acres, Mississippi—pine and 
oak. G. W. ROWLAND, Norfolk, Virginia. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN ‘AND WISCONSIN. 
Timber lands for sale, in large or small tracts. Maple elm, bass- 
wood, pine, hemlock, cedar. Write us for further information. 
DART & DART, Petoskey, Mich. 








FOR SALE- CHOICE HARDWOOD TIMBER. 
Four hundred and forty acres willcut million and haif feet maple, 
million feet hemlock. half million feet basswood and elm. Three 
and half miles from incorporated village in Presque Isle, county, 
perfect title. Address “R.H.,’”’ care of American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE- SEVERAL TRACTS 
Of oak, pine and cypress timber pomestrey, zapeeportation 
convenient. GEO. F. LITTLEJOH 
811 Fidelity Building, on tonal Md. 








FOR SALE— MILL LOGS AND TIMBER LAND. 
Mill nearly new, capacity 15,000 per day, 150,000 feet, logs in 
mill yard, half million feet on stump located one and one half 
miles east of Norwich, N. Y. For particulars address 
W. A. LEWIS, Norwich, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 

16,000 acres long leaf pine, 7,000 feet per acre, in western La. 
on the K. C. P. & G. R. R., #6.00 per acre. 

18,000 acres virgin hardwood timber land on the Iron Moun- 
tain system in Arkansas, 8,000 feet per acre, half of which is oak, 
$3.00 per acre. 

30,000 acres heavy timber in Union Parish, La., mostly oak and 





- Cypress, $2.00 per acre. 


10.000 acres fancy white oak in Mississipi near I. C. R. R, 
1,920 acres choice virgin hardwood in eg County, Mo., 
on the Cotton Belt R. R. Freight rate to Chicago only 14 cents. 
Apply to F. J. PETER, Charleston, Mo, 





| Wanted:Business Opportunities | 


WANTED-—LUMBER YARD. 
A good paying one, must bear investigation. 
Address L( CK Be x 216, St. Charles, Mo. 


WANTED-TO BUY SAW MILL. 


A modern second hand single band saw mill, complete, with all 


side machinery. 
Address C, P. COON, Waverly, Wis, 


| Wanted:Miseellaneous | 


WANTED-—IRON PIPE. 

Fifteen to twenty thousand feet 1 inch iron pipe. in good con- 
dition. and twelve standard gauge logging cars of not less than 
24,000 Ibs. capacity. Address 
“Te 5,” care of American Lumberman. 











-WANTED-— MANUFACTURERS 
To manufactnre door recently patented. A good thing for man- 
ufacturers of doors. Simple in its construction. 
Address JOHN NASH. Dayton, Wash. 


WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as it appears in 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMB Co. 


WANTED-—LUMBERMEN TO USE 

The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
ped bony words can easily be brou _~ within 10 by itsuse. Price, one 

y, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. Special rates in lots of one dozen 
oF Sore include name embossed in gold on cover. Write for 
prices. MERICAN LUMBERMA 

315 Dearborn St., Chicago, il. 


WANTED—-HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 
And inspectors to use the “Climax Tally Book,” for keeping tally 
of hardwood lumber. This book was gotten up by a practical 
hardwood lumberman who knew what was wanted. und in 
sheepskin, with stiff covers, and finger straps to hold in position 
while writing. Size 4% x8% inches closed. Price 75 cents per 
copy; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
blished and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 











FOR SALE-13,000 ACRES 
Louisiana long leaf pine. Cut over one hundred million 
J. a. FARWELL, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER AND COAL LANDS. 

The undersigned are authorized and empowered to sell two 
tracts of land, one containing 10,288 acres, more or less, on the 
waters of Fork Creek of Big Coal river, and the other a tract 
adjoining same containing 698 acres, more or less, situated on the 
waters of Big Coal river, together making 10,936 acres of land, all 
in Boone County, West Virginia. This land ‘is heavily timbered 
with white oak, poplar, ash, chestnut oak, red oak, black oak, 
hickory, chestnut, yellow lynn, 2 ad pine, etc., and contains 
several workable veins of good coal. 

It is situated by water 24 miles from the mouth of Big Coal 
river at St. Albans, in Kanawha County, West Virginia. ‘Title is 
good and valid. For further information apply to 

Ss. L. FLOUR NOY 
Genet c BROUN, 
USSELL G, QUARRIER, 
Charleston, W. Va., Feb. Otte 1900. 


TIMBERMEN AND FARMERS. 

United States Land Scrip can be used to locate Government 
lands surveyed or unsurveyed anywhere in the United States 
without residence thereon. Write for full particulars, 

S. A. KEAN, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE CHEAP-—SOUTHERN TIMBER. 
Several choice hardwood tracts; also, 10,000 acres good pine in 
Louisiana, and nine million feet in ‘Arkansas, at $1.10 per M. 
Address D. M. FREDERIKSEN 
Room 423, The Temple, Chicago. — 


GOOD TIMBER NEAR RAILROAD—CHEAP. 

A few sections unsold, covered with sugar and yellow pine, 
spruce, fir and cedar. Near railroad. Fine for boxes, for which 
there is a big cash demand. $3 an acre and up. I also have 25,000 
acres as a whole or to cut up. 

D, J. CANTY, East Oakland, Cal. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER, TIMBER. . 

If you wish to make some money. Ihave some good things in 
oak, gum, cypress and pine. Especially in medium size tracts. I 
am not a 25 cent per acre men I own what I offer. 

W.H. HOWCOTT, New! Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE. 

3.000,000,000—California sugar pine, in one body. Trees 3 to 7 
feet, smooth, straight. sound and clear. Abso utely the best 
body of timber on earth. Will sell at an agreed price per M 
stumpage, and agree on man to estimate quantity. No other 
such timber offering obtainable in U.S. or elsewhere. Either to 
hold or for immediate operation. For details, address 

“D. 2,” gare of American Lumberman. 





Trustees. 
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